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PUBLISHERS' NOTE 



he chief aim of this book is to show 

the doctrine of Science does not 

iy come into collision with the 

ed of Christendom — thcU Science, if 

5 no heltf to belief in personal survival 

;r bodily death, is at the same time 

hindrance. Usually the question of 

■i future life is argued from either the 

one side or the other, the religious or the 

scientific. Here the author, being both 

a parish priest and a University teacher 

of Science, treats it in both aspecfs. 

His endeavour has been to instruct the 

unlearned, who, by omitting the more 

technical parts, which can readily be 

recognised in the analytical contents, 

will be able to get the pith of the argument, 

which is expressed in the language of 

every day. The difficulties created by 

the moral revolt against etude statements 

of the doctrine of Eternal Punishment 

are also dealt with, and, as far as Possible, 

removed. 
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The Future Life 




Qnonuun Deni creaTit hominem mexlemiinilHleia, et 
ad imiginem limililudiui Sum fecit illani. Invidu 
ftotem DUboU mon miroiTJl in orbem Terrarum. — 
UitrSafitmtiat ii, 33. 
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Preface 



When a man has something to say and writes a book to say 
it, his say shonld be said in the body of the book. Where, 
however, a complicated subject is dealt with, as is always the 
case with Apologetics, opportunity may be taken in the preface 
to explain the arrangement of the matter in the book. 

The difficulties which stand in the way of belief in a future 
life are of two kinds : first, difficulties raised in the name of 
Science to any such belief, and secondly, difficulties raised on 
ethical, or even sentimental grounds against some particular 
system of Eschatology, that is, some definite assertion as to 
what the future life may have in store for us. This book is 
therefore divided into two parts dealing with these two several 
sets of difficulties. 

Part I falls naturaUy into three sections. The first is 
introductory and reviews the general principles of relation- 
ship which must always obtain between a religious explanation 
of the universe and a description of so much of that universe 
as comes within the range of our vision. In this is included 
a discussion of the relationship of knowledge to belief based 
on Mr. Herbert Spencer's doctrine of the Unknowable and 
Bishop Pearson's, which is really Aristotle's, doctrine of the 
Credible. This occupies five chapters and brings us to the 
second stage, in which a descriptive account of the Christian 
Creed is presented as it is given in the ordinary text-books of 
Christian doctrine, and a corresponding account is given of 
the teaching of Science as it is presented in reviews of the 
present phase of scientific and especially of biological doctrine : 
of course in a very condensed form. This covers four 
chapters and leads up to the last section, in which difficulties 
rai^d over special points are discussed, such for example as 
the doctrine of Original Sin and those of heredity and evolu- 
tion, the seeming collision between scientific teaching and 
Scripture narrative, and between the doctrine of free will and 
mechanical theories of animal life. I conclude by maintaining 
the validity and permanence of the position called by the late 
Mr. G. J. Romanes " pure agnosticism." 
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The second part IE maint j occupied with the moral revolt 
against the doctrine of eternal punishment, especially as 
preseoted in Dean Farrar's " Eternal Hope." The justice 
of faia revolt is admitted, but it is maintained that that against 
which be revolted was only a crude caricature of the true 
doctrine. The importance of the doctrine of Purgatory to a 
sane scheme of Eschatology as admitted by Dean Fairar is 
urged, and his reluctance to accept it is maintained to have 
been unnecessary. 

As it is maintained that podtive knowledge of the invisible 
world Id wbich tbe future Ufe will have its place must rest on 
testimony, and as our vritness is Our Lord Jesus Christ, a 
digression which forms tbe second chapter of the second 
part has seemed necessary on tbe defence of the Gospeb as 
documents preserving a record of what He actually said. 

It has been suggested to me that parts of Chapter VI are 
irrelevant and draw needless attention to the dlvidons of 
Christendom. To this I answer that these divisions are a fact 
and must be faced : and if anything s^ud in this book inci- 
dentally leads any reader to realize the evil of these divisions, 
and to do anything short of the sacrifice of truth towards 
healing tbem, I shall not be sorry. And I would add this. 
The Nineteenth Century has been an age of Biblical criticism, 
and whatever else may or may not come out of that criticism, 
it is now seen that the Bible cannot stand alone as a self 
authenticated authority, that is, apart from the continuous 
social tradition of a living Christian organization. This work 
is no place for discussing the rights of Episcopacy or the 
Primacy of a particular Bishop. I merely take the fact that 
the continuous organization has so far happened to have been 
episcopal as I find it. The Biblical testimony to the future 
lUe cannot stand apart from the Church's testimony to the 
Bibls, be tbe constitution of the Church what it may. 

A spodal word to readers who are of the Roman Com- 
innnioD, u to points on which we agree, and points upon 
wUch we must agree to differ. We agree that the Catholic 
Church is a visible organUation, and that allegiance to Christ 
mbA His scheme of salvation require us to sobmit ourselves 
to the Apostolic Authority : this is a question of principle. 
On the qaasdon through which of tbe two rival Hierarchies 
wUch nabsppUy coexist in this island our allegiance is to be 
~' I, which is a question of fact, we differ. But this is a 
10 which has nothing to do with tbe line of argument 
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of this book. As to this irrelevant question of fact, let each 
of as, therefore, for the nonce, be fully persuaded in his 
own mind. 

Another friend has questioned the necessity of some of the 
detailed description of the animal cell in Chapter IX. It has 
no bearing on the subject. I agree 1 My principal object in 
giving an outline of scientific doctrine has been to exhibit its 
irrelevancy. Also Apologetics bring under discussion much 
heterogeneous matter, and it seems to me that controversial 
work often fails by assuming complete information on the 
reader's part of all the departments of knowledge which come 
under discussion. 

In controversial work one has to discuss various opinions, 
and when one disagrees with them one has to say so, and one 
ought to be able to say so plainly without lack of charity. Is 
it necessary for me to say that where I have done so I have 
done so without animus, and without intending any disrespect 
to those from whose opinions I dissent ? It is, I believe, a 
tradition of the House of Commons for members not merely 
to disagree but to hold each others* opinions up to ridicule 
without personal animus ; in private they may even be close 
friends. I ask my readers to receive anything with which 
they disagree, and they are sure to disagree with something, 
in the same admirable spirit. 

In the matter of acknowledgments. Most of one's know- 
ledge and of one's habits and methods of thought is derived 
either from books or lectures, and it is impossible to trace or 
to acknowledge the great part of one's indebtedness to others, 
altho^c^ to them is due almost the whole of one's mental 
outfit, but I wish specially to acknowledge my indebtedness 
to the following : 

For the principle of " pure agnosticism," which I maintain 
to be the essential and permanent basis of all relationship 
between Science and Rdigion, one moreover which avoids 
the necessity of either party having to ask or offer " conces- 
sioos," I am in the main indebted to the late Mr. G. J. 
Romanes* '* Thoughts on Religion " : but also to the late Mr. 
Charles Darwin, whose letter to Mr. Romanes, which is given 
in the text of this book, takes up the same position and is of 
the greatest importance: and also to an American Roman 
Catholic Apolo^t, of whose book 1 can remember neither the 
name nor the titie. 




For tfae arrangement of my sjnopsiB of the contemporaiy 
teachings of Science, and ttae selection of matter contained 
in ft, I have been guided hy Profeaaor Ray Lankestet's 
Presidential Address to the British Association delivered at 
York in 1906 and pcblished in his volume " The Kingdom of 
Man," and also to Mr. R. H. Locke's " Recent Progress in the 
Stndf of Variation, Heredity and Evolution." 

I have to thank Mrs. Komanes for permifision to nee Mr. 
Charles Darwin's letter which appears in "The Life and 
Letters of George John Romanes ; " Professor Ray 
Lankester for leave to make two quotations from "The 
Kingdom of Man " ; the Rev. F. J. Foakea Jackson, for 
permission to make a quotation of some length from his 
" Biblical History of the Hebrews ; " Messrs. Hodder and 
StongbtoQ for a short quotation from " Peter Pan." If 
in any case I have in my quotations inadverteotiy gone 
beyond what is castomary, and 1 may add necessary, in a 
controversial work, I crave indulgence. 

As regards " apparatus," a Synopsis giving in brief outline 
the line of argument is placed at the head of each chapter, 
and also in the Table of Contents, with page references. 
There are also a bibliography, with a short description of 
books recommended; a few simple diagrams ; and an Index. 

Finally, whatever I have said is said in submis^on to all 
that is formally declared and taught as defide by the living 
keeper of Christ's testimony, the One Holy Catholic and 
ApostoLc Church. 

F. CLAUDE KEMPSON. 

Dean Vicorags, 

Kimbolton. 
St. UiOuul and AU Ayigtts. 1907. 
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THE FUTURE LIFE 



PART I 

SCIENTIFIC OR A PRIORI DIFFICULTIES 

CHAPTER I 

THE RELIGIOUS EXPLANATION OF THE UNIVERSE 

Introductory — Belief in Personal Identity — ^Will it survive 
bodily death ? — Conduct will depend on our answer to this 
question — ^Unbelievers of high moral character are better 
than their creed — ^An analysis of the essential factors in the 
Religious Explanation of the Universe — It involves a sense 
of duty and of allegiance to God, Who is the cause of its 
existence — True service of God has not for its motive mere 
" enlightened self interest " — God's attributes of infinite 
power, wisdom and goodness — God's foreknowledge and 
man's freewill — ^AU the factors of the religious explanation are 
interdependent and stand or fall together, they are implicitly 
if not explicitly held by all who po'actise religion — ^Has 
" Science discredited this expkmation ? 

" Of the hope of the Resurrection of the Dead am 
I called in question ! " As I am not writing this 
book of my own motion but by request, and as I 
was asked whether I would write a book to discuss 
and to answer the objections raised in the name of 
science and reason to that hope in a future life, 
which is the hope and consolation of the greater 
part of mankind, the above quotation from the 
Acts exactly explains my position. 

The blessed hope of everlasting life is not an 
abstract question which may serve as a whetstone 
on which learned idlers may sharpen their wits, and 

1 
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which, when it has served the purpose of providing an 
exercise in controversial debate, ceases to be of any 
further interest : it is a question, the truth or false- 
hood of which must seriously affect the conduct 
and the happiness of the proverbial " man in the 
street." I am therefore not merely called upon 
to defend the hope of the Resurrection of the dead, 
but to make that defence clear to the thoughtful 
but practical " wa3'fanng man," that is, to those who 
are not specially learned in theology, philosophy 
or natural science. To such, therefore, I address 
myself ; to those, that is, who want to hve their 
lives rather than to dissect them, who reahze that 
life without a hereafter is life without hope, and who 
feel that life without hope is not worth Uvii^, a 
dismal bore disguised by the distraction of passing 
excitements; who yet have heard the echoes, at 
least, of modem scientific teachii^ and discussion, 
and fear lest the foundations of hope are seriously 
shaken, if not altogether imdermined. 

I am afraid that it will be impossible so to discuss 
this complicated subject that it can be followed 
without close thinking, but I will use my best 
endeavour to do without technical words, and where 
they must be used I wiU explain their meaning. I 
will also allude to no doctrine or opinion bearing on 
this question without statir^ what that doctrine 
or opinion is. For example, were it necessary to 
any part of my argument to say that " The Mende- 
lian laws of variation have necessitated consider- 
able modifications of the Darwinian hypothesis," 
or that " Pelagianism, if true, would render the 
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greater part of Christian practice meaningless/' 
I should feel bound to explain what the Mendelian 
" law " is and to give an adequate statement of the 
Darwinian hypothesis : and the same with the 
doctrine of Pelagius. I must crave the indulgence 
of those of my readers who are learned in any or all 
of these subjects of special knowledge on behalf of 
such as are not. 

Let us begin by analysing the hope of everlasting 
life. We each of us have a working belief in our 
own personal identity. I have a certain outward 
bodily form which leads others to regard me as a 
man, and that bodily form has certain peculiarities 
by which I am identified and distinguished from other 
men : and the actions of this man, who is myself, 
seem to them to be guided by some inward unity. 
That inward unity I know, it is I myself, and I am 
no less real to myself because I cannot explain 
what I myself am. Further I know that I am the 
same " I " that I was when I was a child. I am not 
interested in the same things that interested me 
then, for then a box of tin soldiers, especially 
mounted ones which would "take on and off," 
was a matter of absorbing interest, but I know 
that it was I who was interested in those soldiers, 
and that it is the same I who am now occupied 
with the really important (?) affairs which claim the 
time of a grown-up man. Again, I have a friend 
whose active life is passed, and who says that in 
his old age the only things that he cares about 
are eating sweet puddings and going to bed early I 
Now I myself may grow old and may some day have 
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no wants beyond these two very simple pleasures ; 
but I know that it will be the same I that is now so 
much interested in the " vital realities " which 
occupy men in their prime and whose attention was 
once concentrated on a box of tin soldiers. But 
there is yet another phase for me to face : my body 
must some day fail altogether to keep me in touch 
with this the only world I know. I shall no longer 
have any cognizance of tin soldiers, or of books 
and papers, of woods and fields, of home and house- 
hold gods, or even of sweet puddings and bed, even 
the window of the room in which I die will become 
a patch of dim grey Ught and that will at last go 
out : and then where shall / be, shall I survive and 
be still the same I, or shall I vanish into nothing- 
ness ? Will my personal identity survive bodily 
death? 

This is the primary question, though not the only 
one : and it is not an idle one, for if I believe that 
after " death " I shall still be I, my conduct will be 
different from what it would be were I to believe 
that I should then be I no longer. A man has 
always good ground for cheerful endurance of present 
ills, annoyances and wants so long as he has a future 
to look forward to, but if he has none, if he beUeves 
" that he is bom at all adventure and that he will 
be hereafter as though he had never been ; that the 
breath in his nostrils is as smoke and a Uttle spark 
in the moving of his heart, which being extinguished 
not only will * his body be turned into ashes ' 
but that ' his spirit (also) will vanish as the soft air,' " 
such an one will say, " Come on therefore, let us 
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tt]oy the good things that are present, and let us 
sptedily use the cxeatures Uke as in youth. Let us 
fill ourselves with costly wine and ointments and 
let no flower of the spring pass by us, let us crown 
ourselves with rosebuds before they be withered, 
let none of us go without our part of his volup- 
tuousness/' But this is not all ; not only must he 
seize all delights, but he will trample on others to 
reach them. " Let us," he will say, " oppress the 
poor righteous man, let us not spare the widow, 
nor reverence the ancient gray hairs of the 
aged. Let our strength be the law of justice : 
for that which is feeble is found to be nothing 
worth." * 

But if it be true that '' God created man to be 
immortal and made him in the image of His own 
Eternity " " then man must feel that what he will 
be hereafter will be conditioned by what he is here 
and now, and he will then see the need of " doing 
justice and loving mercy and walking humbly with 
his God." • He may carry out his beUef very 
imperfectly, he may feel acutely the need of repara- 
tion which he cannot make, even vainly trying to 
fill up what is wanting with " the blood of bulls and 
goats; " ♦ but the fact that man beheves in a here- 
after and acknowledges a debt to God must make 
the life of man less of a hideous and bloodthirsty 
scramble than it would be on the hypothesis that at 
death our spirits shall vanish as the soft air. 
This does nothing to prove that personal identity 

* Wisdom ii. * Wisdom ii, 23. • Micab vi, 8. 

* Hebrews x, 4. 
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will survive death, but it does show that the world 
would be a very different place if the generaUty of 
men did not bdieve in personal immortality. 

I do not, of course, mean to imply that every 
unbehever in a future Ufe is a selfish villain, for that 
is not the case. But I do maintain that those un- 
beUevers who are not selfish villains are better than 
their creed, because they have become habituated to 
ideas of honour and duty which spring from the faith 
which they themselves reject ; and that if such could 
persuade the rest of the world to agree with them, 
then honour and duty would disappear, and man- 
kind in general would fall into " the wretchlessness 
of most unclean living." ^ But to return to our 
subject. 

I have associated the idea of God with the idea 
of htmian inunortality, in saying that belief in a 
future state will bring a man to acknowledge the 
need of " doing justice, loving mercy, and walking 
humbly with his God." It would be conceivable 
for a man to believe that his personal identity 
would survive bodily death and for him yet to 
disbeUeve in the existence of God; but such a 
beUef is of no practical interest, for we are concerned 
with belief in God and in human inmiortaUty taken 
jointly as what has well been called " the religious 
explanation of the world." 

" The world " here means the cosmos or ordered 
system in which we live and move and have our 
being. When we begin to think about the world 
and about ourselves, we think of the whole as that 

» No. xvii of the XXXIX Articles. 
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which exists. I exist and my surroundings exist, 
but while I class myself with my surroimdings, both 
being existences, I instinctively divide or classify 
existence into self and not self. I exist and the 
things that are not I exist, and I and that which is 
not I make up together the sum or totaUty of exist- 
ence, "myself and all the world." But having foimd 
that the universe is thus constituted, I am not 
satisfied ; I see that it is so, but I want to know 
why. Now in asking why things exist I am not 
asking one question but two. I am asking both the 
cause and the purpose of their existence, and the 
explanation given is that the cause of things, includ- 
ing myself, is an imcaused self-existent Being, 
'' of infinite power, wisdom and goodness," ^ and 
that it is for His pleasure that I myself and all the 
world are and were created." • In the words of the 
Church Catechism I learn to believe in " God . . . 
who hath made me and all the world." These 
three, therefore, God, self and the world, constitute the 
entire and complete imiverse. This is the religious 
explanation of the world. It is an answer to the 
question, " Why do I find a universe existing which 
is divided into self and not-self " ? I do not want, for 
the moment, to consider where this answer came 
from or whether it is true. I only ask you to notice 
that wherever it came from and whether it be true 
or false, it is an answer, and that it is an answer 
which affects conduct, for it is an answer which 
gives ground for religious practice. 

> Rev. iv, II. "Article i. 
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Religion is not belief. The word is a Latin word, 
religio, and it means an oath in the first place, and 
from that it easily passes on to mean the obUgations 
which result from the taking of an oath ; and so 
simply to mean duty, and then specially to mea^ 
duty to God. To be reUgious, then, involves an 
inv^rd sense of duty or allegiance to God, and 
such action or conduct as is consistent with that 
sense of duty or allegiance. The resulting outward 
conduct will consist in doing that which God's law, 
or what is supposed to be God's law, requires ; and 
in abstaining from that which God's law forbids, 
or from that which it is supposed to forbid. This 
obedience we call Morality. 

The sense of duty to God need not, in theory at 
least, lead to any conduct other than moral, were it 
not that man has an innate instinct to testify. 
Man cannot feel allegiance to God without from time 
to time formally and pubUdy sa}dng so, and being 
gregarious, or rather social, he is naturally inclined 
to meet with other like-minded men at set times in 
order that they may jointly or corporately testify 
their allegiance to God just as they would witness to 
any other object in which they were interested. 
This we may call ceremonial conduct. Religious 
worship is therefore ceremonial conduct whereby 
expression is given to the sense of allegiance to 
God, and where also pardon and assistance are 
asked, and reparation offered, for breaches 
of the Divine Law, or what the worshippers 
beheve to be the Divine Law. This worship is 
the essence of sacrifice which is always offered 
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either for praise and thanksgiving or to have 
remission of pain or guilt or for both purposes 
together. 

The sense of duty to God, which is the inward 
motive of all religious practice, springs, as we have 
said, from belief in a Universe consisting of God, 
self, and all the world. If we examine this reUgious 
conception of the world more closely, we shall find 
that the sense of duty is always connected with 
some idea that it will ultimately be good for the 
individual or self who does his duty, and ultimately 
to the detriment of him who does not do it, that is 
to say, with a system of rewards and punishments. 
Now it is evident that final good does not, in this Ufe, 
accrue with any regularity or system to the virtuous, 
nor evil to the vicious, all seems to be a matter of 
mere chance,^ so that if there be no hereafter there 
is no system of reward and punishment, and the 
only prudent thing to do will be to snatch the passing 
de^ghts of life while they are within reach,' and the 
most successful man will be he who gets the utmost 
out of life for himself. 

There is another connexion between this, the reli- 
gious, explanation of the world and belief in a future 
life. I find myself in a Universe which consists of 
self and not-sdf ; and, as we have said, I want to 
know why. And the answer to this question which 
gives the religious explanation of the world, is 
" Because there is a God behind the mysterious 
moving pageant in which I find myself." He is the 

> Vide PBalms xxxvii and Ixxiii. 

' Vide the Second Chapter of Wisdom. 
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cause of me and of my surroundings. I must there- 
fore think of God as being greater than the creatures 
of whose existence He is the cause. I see in my 
surroundings vast and terrible forces, God must be 
stronger therefore than any conceivable force : He 
must therefore be of infinite power. I find in myself 
a certain degree of wisdom. I say this without 
conceit because I acknowledge that there is wisdom, 
wherever there is a love of knowledge for its own 
sake and a desire to find a reason for the mysterious 
fact that things exist. I feel therefore that God; the 
cause of all things, is of infinite wisdom. I find in 
myself also, in spite of an innate weakness and per- 
versity, a certain goodness, or love of goodness, and 
that there is some goodness in me is shown by the 
fact that I am at war with my own weakness and 
perversity and that my defects deprive me of inward 
peace : I feel therefore that God is of infinite good- 
ness. Yet further, I feel that, if the moving pageant 
of visible things is real, God, who is behind this 
pageant, is more real and more permanent than the 
pageant : indeed, when I begin to realize the reaUty 
and permanence of God, the moving pageant of the 
world begins to look, by contrast, Uke a slippery 
shadow. But — and this is a most important 
" but " — I rebel instinctively against the idea of 
being but an item of a transitory moving shadow. I 
am I, and I therefore feel that I am nearer to the 
permanence of God, than to the transitoriness of 
things which move through time and space. I 
believe that my personal identity will survive 
bodily death. 
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We must, however, return to the question of 
rewards and punishment. What must be the nature 
of reward and of punishment if there be a living 
and true God, everlasting, not tied down within the 
limits of body, parts or passions, but of infinite 
power,' wisdom and goodness, the Maker and 
Preserver of all things both visible and invisible; 
and if I, and every other man, belong as persons to 
the real and permanent, rather than to the relatively 
shadowy and transitory, order of things ? 

It is evident that if the Universe is from God it 
must have a plan or scheme in which all the parts 
are co-ordinated or work together to a conmion end, 
and therefore that I must have my place and destiny 
in the scheme of things. If therefore I play my 
part in the scheme of things I shall please God ; if, 
on the other hand, I refuse to play that part I 
shall displease Him. If God be benevolent (and 
benevolence is certainly contained in infinite good- 
ness), then I shall find my happiness in playing my 
part and filling my place in the scheme of things. 
If I refuse to play my part I must forfeit my 
place and fijid my misery in that forfeiture, for 
the outer darkness must be a place or state of 
" weeping and of gnashing of teeth." In this para- 
graph I am taking for granted the free-will of man, 
but, please remember, I am only analysing the 
religious^explanation of the world, not attempting 
to prove the truth of that explanation ; and the 
very f act^that I must assume himian free-will shows 
that free-will is as necessary a part of that explana- 
tion as is the existence of God and the belief that our 
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personal identity will survive bodily death. It is 
obviously in accord with wbat we have already said 
that, if goodness consists in being willing to fulfil 
our part in a Universe in which all the parts work 
together to a conmum end, then it is only in the end 
that we can find the happiness of achievement in 
having played that part and secured our place in the 
final consummation, or suffer the pain of forfeiture 
and loss. 

There is one thing more which is necessary to make 
this religious explanation of the world complete and 
sane and reasonable. We must show that doing 
good and abstaining from evil on religious grounds 
is not simply enlightened self interest or " other- 
worldliness." Such " devil-dodging," to use a 
slang phrase, is rightly held to be contemptible. 
It is instinctively felt that virtue, to be indeed 
virtue, must be its own reward ; but how is this 
reconcilable with a system of final reward for 
virtue and punishment for vice ? We may 
perhaps best show the solution of this difficulty 
by taking an illustration from ordinary life. A 
gentleman engages a servant ; the servant under- 
takes, as a means of livelihood, the work which his 
employer sets him to do. If the servant perform 
his duties adequately, and be paid the stipulated 
wage, neither party is imder any obligation to the 
other, nor has either party any grievance : if the 
servant tire of the work or the master be no longer 
prepared to pay for it the two can go their separate 
ways. The servant has done his work and has 
his reward and so there is an end. But if the 
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master begin to find that the servant does his work 
for its own sake, and has become personally devoted 
to his master's interests, that he is even ready and 
willing to continue his service when his master 
becomes poor, or if he show other signs that he serves 
for love, then the situation is very different ; the 
measured wage for work done becomes then a very 
secondary consideration. The willing gladness of 
the servant is a thing which looks for no material 
reward and one for which the offer of any such reward 
would be an insult. The desire of the master in such 
a case is to make his servant a permanent family 
retainer whose widow he will house and keep and in 
whose children's upbringing and careers he will 
take a personal interest. So it may be in our rela- 
tions with God, we may imagine ourselves as doing 
exactly the things that we are set to do, and being 
exactly remunerated for what we have done, but we 
cannot imagine that reward to include a reception 
into everlasting habitations ; this can only be if 
God sees in us a love of Himself and of His service 
which, of its very nature, must have in it no thought 
of reward, except in so far as such willing service 
earnestly desires permanent domicile with a beloved 
master. In such service there is an essential 
willingness to forfeit life itself in the rendering of it, 
as when Paul was willing even to be accursed in 
Oirist, if Israel, his brethren after the flesh, might 
thereby be saved.^ 

To sum up, therefore, the religious explanation of 
the world or Universe is : — 

^ Romans ix, 3. 
3^2415 
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I. That it consists of God, self and all the world. 

II. That God is the cause of self and of all the 
world in a double sense : for : — 

(a) God is " Alpha " the " efficient cause " 
or creator of all existence, that is of Self and all 
the world. 

(b) God is " Omega " the " final cause/' 
end or object of all existence, that is of Self and 
all the world. 

III. That Self is a free-will personality able to 
choose whether it will or will not fulfil its part 
in the scheme of things. 

IV. That Self is a personal identity which will 
survive bodily death. 

V. That Self will fijid its reward in gaining its 
destined place in the sphere of ultimate and final 
reaUty, and will find its fijial misery in refusing to do 
its work and bear its burden, for, by so doing, it 
must forfeit its place, and find itself adrift in placeless 
outer darkness, where must be weeping and gnashing 
of teeth. 

The reward cannot be won in a mercenary spirit 
of enUghtened self-interest, but only in the self- 
sacrificing spirit of Quixotic love. He only who is 
willing to lose his life for God's sake can save it. 

I have made no attempt to prove the truth or 
falsehood of this explanation : I only maintain that 
it is an explanation of the problem which I am to 
myself in finding myself a self-conscious personality in 
intimate relationship with a imiverse which is not 
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me : and that this explanation is sane and reason- 
able and just : and that it is consistent and would 
lose its consistency and justice were any of the 
propositions in my final summary deleted as imtrue. 

I maintain further that this explanation of the 
Universe is the doctrine imderlying all religious 
practice whatsoever, so that wherever any article 
of this creed is definitely and really denied there can 
be no religious practice. Take, for instance, the 
article of Free-will. It is denied by fatalists, who 
say that our every action is exactly predestined, and 
that when we feel ourselves to be choosing this or 
that we have only an illusion of free-will. I know 
that many Calvinists and many Moslems, who are 
or are supposed to be fatalists, have been good 
religious men, but where they have been so I am 
sure that whatever fatalistic doctrine they have 
formally professed they have practically denied by 
assuming the reality of free-will in all the affairs of 
daily life including the saying of their prayers. While 
those whose imaginations have been really possessed 
by fatalism have fallen " either into desperation or 
into wretchlessness of most imclean living." 

In the matter of free-will and predestination we 
are, of course, confronted with a " difficulty." God, if 
He be Infinite Wisdom, must have absolute foreknow- 
ledge ; and if He have absolute foreknowledge then 
free-will would seem to be an illusion : yet our own 
free-will is to each of us a certain fact, and if God be 
Infinite Goodness it is inconceivable that God should 
set us to live a life in which we should be compelled to 
assume the truth of a lie, which we should have to do 
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if free-will were an illusion ; therefore if there be a 
true God free-will must be a reality. We arrive, 
therefore, at the conclusion that the foreknowledge 
of God and the free-will of man must both be true, if 
there be a God. The reconcihation of these two 
factors is, however, altogether beyond us : the reli- 
gious explanation of the mystery of existence is a 
sufficient working explanation : but we see through 
a glass darkly. Our position is analogous to that 
of a skipper, who knows how to use a table of 
logarithms in calculating his position at sea, but 
who knows little or nothing of the mathematical 
principles on which logarithms are based. It is most 
important for us to realize our limitations, and to be 
ready to confess that, in trying to reach the ultimate 
meaning of things we must often arrive at some 
insoluble paradox, that is, be confronted with two 
truths which we cannot reconcile, in which case we 
must be content to own ourselves beaten and must not 
insist on rejecting one of the factors as false on the 
assumption that all things in heaven and earth must 
be comprehended in the finite logic of human imder- 
standing. In the matter of free-will and foreknow- 
ledge, though we cannot reconcile the two, we can 
see dimly that a reconcihation is conceivable, if we 
remember that time is but a condition of moving 
visible things, and that God is in Eternity which is 
above time, and that a condition of things in which 
there is no time is outside the Umits of our imagina- 
tion. But the fact that we cannot imagine Eternity, 
is a reason why Divine foreknowledge and human 
free-will are to us an insoluble paradox. 
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I must add that, though all the above factors 
of the religious explanation are interdependent and 
essential to that explanation, yet they need not be 
explicitly recognized by all who practise religion. 
Indeed man may be, and many men have been, 
deeply reUgious, without any clear idea either 
of God or of their own personaUty and futiure life. 
They may have only a vague idea of Power behind 
the visible world, an ill-defined " Them Above," 
with whom it is desirable to be on good terms ; 
but such do not deny the future life or personal iden- 
tity or the existence of God, on the contrary, these 
articles are potentially or implicitly contained in 
their primitive and formless creed, or explanation of 
the Universe. In fact it is only with the advent of 
Christianity that this, the imiversal primary creed, 
has attained its full development. Of this more 
hereafter. It must be added here that Christianity 
is something besides being the fullest and clearest 
development of the primary creed on which primary 
and imiversal religious practice is based. Much of 
Christianity is concerned with a secondary, that is 
a remedial, creed and with secondary, that is with 
propitiatory and remedial, religious practice ; for in 
the Christian creed we are not taught only to believe 
in God (the Father) who hath made self and all 
the world, but also in God (the Son) who hath 
redeemed Self and all mankind, and in God (the 
Holy Ghost) who sanctifieth self and all the 
elect people of God.* All this is *' secondary " not 

1 Vide the brief but pregnant commentary on the Apostles' 
Creed which is given in the English Church Catechism. 
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because it is of minor importance, but because sin 
is no part of the original scheme of the Universe, 
but rather an interference with that scheme. It is 
secondary because where there is no sin there can be 
no reparation for wrong done and no restitution 
for the sinner, for in that case there is neither damage 
to be repaired nor sinner to be restored. Of this ako 
more hereafter, as it is, under existing conditions, 
of the utmost practical importance to our own hope 
of everlasting life. 

Our present question, however, is whether the 
world-old explanation of the Universe, of which 
the promise of a future Ufe is an indispensable 
part, has been so discredited and rendered obsolete 
by the recent great increase of knowledge, which 
has been acquired by scientific investigation, that 
it is no longer possible to believe it. 



CHAPTER II 

THE RELATION OF THE DESCRIPTION OF THE 
UNIVERSE TO ITS EXPLANATION 

" SciBNCB " means knowledge — Is essentially descriptive 
even in the formulation of laws — ^The most minute and 
exact knowledge of the Universe no help to the solution of 
the question why a universe should exist — The fundamental 
difference between description and explanation illustrated 
— And a consideration of the literature of past ages — 
The theory of evolution does not solve the problem of 
origins — Science cannot solve the problem — The con- 
ceivable answers to the question as given by Mr. Herbert 
Spencer — ^The answer which denies or doubts the reality 
of the external world — The fundamental Agnosticism of 
Science — Agnosticism distinct from Atheism — Science there- 
fore leaves room for an explanation of the Universe which 
must be based on testimony — ^This does not necessarily 
exclude Science from teaching a doctrine of human nature 
inconsistent with a hope of everlasting life. 

In the last chapter I have given an accoimt of and 
to some extent have analysed the explanation of 
the Universe which underlies all religious practice. 
I must repeat, in order that there may be no mis- 
understanding, that I have made no attempt to 
prove the truth of that explanation, though I have 
endeavoured to show what its factors must be 
without prejudice to the question whether it be true 
or false as a whole. We must now proceed to 
inquire into the relationship which this explanation 
must bear to what is called scientific knowledge. 
Science means simply " knowledge," the col- 
lection of information concerning the structures 
and motions of the bodies around us. As knowledge 
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accumulates it is tabulated and classified, and 
when we find that the same things always happen 
under given circumstances, we attempt to find the 
essential cause of such happenings, and call it an 
" explanation/' and we say that we expect that when 
the same circumstances occur in the future the same 
things will happen, and when we find our expecta- 
tion repeatedly verified we call the event which we 
observe a " law." For instance, we see apples 
growing on trees, and observe that when the stalk 
breaks they fall to the groimd ; we find that the 
essential cause of this falling is that apples are drawn 
to the earth by a force called attraction, and that 
apples will therefore move towards the ground, 
unless restrained by a stalk which is a force acting 
in the opposite direction. We then find that all 
other objects are drawn to the earth in the same way. 
Next we discover that there is no special attractive 
force in the earth, but that the earth is simply a 
very large object, and that every two objects exert 
attraction on each other, and that the force of 
attraction has a definite relation to the " mass " 
or amount of matter in each of the two objects and 
to the distance that the two objects are from each 
other. That is to say that we have shown how 
apples fall by having discovered the law of attraction. 
All this, however, is not, properly speaking, an 
explanation of why things fall, but only a descrip- 
tion of how they fall. All natural science is 
descriptive. 

Let us suppose ever5^hing that is and that hap- 
pens in the visible Universe to have been exactly 
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described, and that all these happenings are classi- 
fied, and all the causes of all the happenings have 
been stated as *' laws." For example, suppose that 
the motions of every " ion " or " electron " in 
every element be fuUy known, also exactly how 
different numbers and motions of electrons con- 
stitute the " atoms " of different " elements," 
also the mode in which the germ of every living 
being has wrapped up in it all that makes it grow 
into the same form as its parents : let us also 
suppose it to be known exactly how life arises from 
inanimate matter ; and that the connexion between 
my personal indivisible self and the particles of my 
body and divisible brain has ceased to be an 
unsolved mystery, all this is but a description of 
how the universe is put together, we are no nearer 
an explanation of why there is a universe than we 
were in the days when our fathers supposed that 
wild geese grew out of goose barnacles, that swallows 
spent the winter at the bottom of the village pond, 
and that the sun went roimd the earth, neither are 
we any further off. The description of the imiverse 
seems to have nothing to do with the question whether 
it comes from God and exists for God's " pleasure ** 
or not. 

This difference between description and explana- 
tion can be well illustrated from the common 
pump. The description of the common pump is a 
question often set to candidates for examination 
in elementary science. The candidate is required 
to show how the piston draws water up from 
below by suction and to explain where the valves 
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must be placed to prevrot it running back again, and 
to know from what depth a common pump can 
bring water to the surface. In a practical descrip- 
tion he might have to state the best materials for 
the different parts of the pump and to give directions 
for putting them together. He would not, however, 
be expected to go into the reason why there are pumps, 
as that would be a matter connected with the needs 
and constitution of human society, and, where the 
pump is for common use, would be a question, not 
of suction and of valves, but of the duties of parish 
councils and their power of levying rates. 

I have a tale to tell. I read it in some book or 
pamphlet which discoursed upon the intelligence 
of animals in general and of monkeys in particular. 
The case of a monkey was there put on record who 
studied a cupboard with such patient investigation 
that he was at last able to lock and unlock it at will. 
We may, in imagination, carry this tale a step 
farther, and suppose that the monkey learned to 
distinguish the key of that cupboard from other 
keys in the bunch, and that he took the lock ofE 
and pulled it to pieces, and found out how it was 
made, and put it together again. Such a monkey 
would have a good working knowledge of how cup- 
boards were locked and unlocked, but it would bring 
him no nearer to any explanation of locks : that is 
to say, that it would not help him to any knowledge 
of the reason why cupboards have to be kept locked : 
his knowledge of the " how " 
[ bring him any nearer to a solu- 
For the explanation of locks 
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is to be found, not in the proportion of copper 
and zinc in the brass lock plate, or the methods of 
tempering steel springs, but in the mysteries of 
human nature, such as the perversity of inquisitive 
minds and of hands addicted to picking and stealing, 
problems of psychology and ethics wholly beyond 
the limits of a monkey's comprehension. 

My two tales may perhaps be foolish tales, but 
they help to illustrate the difference between descrip- 
^tion and explanation — that is, between " how " and 
" why." And, ridiculous though they be, we can 
generalize from them, for from them we learn that : — 

(i) However detailed and exhaustive our know- 
ledge of the mechanism of anything may be we are 
not necessarily any nearer to a solution of the 
question why it exists. 

(2) That the explanation of the reason why 
an}rthing exists may be given quite fully and correctly 
by some one who knows nothing of the construction 
of the thing.* This will be best seen if we consider 
whether by describing a thing we can show the 
truth or falsehood of any reason offered to explain 
its existence. 

Let us return to our village pump, and let us 
suppose some village ancient who remembers its 

> Of course the analogy between the description and 
explanation of the Universe, and the description and 
explanation of such things as pumps and cupboards is 
not complete, for the reasons for the existence of pumpe 
and cupboards are numerous and compUcated, but obvious 
and commonplace, while the reason for the existence of 
the Universe which is given in the religious explanation 
of the Universe is simple, but most profound and mysterious. 
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eiectirai, telling the younger generation why it was 
put there. We will suppose the essential reason 
to be because the villagers wanted a new and 
improved water supply. Next let us imagine some 
smart young Coun^ Council lecturer to pass by, 
and let us suppose him to take the pump to pieces 
(of course neatly replacing them afterwards), and 
to danonstrate from it and from diagrams made 
on the blackboard in the schoolroom that the pump 
could not draw water, and that therefore it could 
not have been set up with the object alleged by the 
village ancient : how could the ancient answer the 
lecturer? 

He might lose his temper and become abusive, 
as his betters have often done, but he would not 
help his case thereby. He might lead the whole 
Posse back to the ptunp on the green and work the 
handle up and down and let them see the water 
come out of the spout. By so doing he would, 
though wholly ignorant of medianics, utterly rout his 
more scientific opponent. Even if the water did not 
come out when the handle was moved up and down, 
he could still say that the pump was erected to obtain 
a water supply, but that it had either got out of order 
or that it was made by an incompetent workman. 

Supposing, on the other hand, that the County 
Cotmdl lecturer were to show how pumps drew 
water from a well or cistern, he would not prove 
that the ancient's explanation of its erection was the 
r^ht one, he would only show that there was nothit^ 
i» the construction of the pump inconsistent with that 
explanation,^ which would be a different matter. 
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We see then that observation can result only in 
description, so that when the whole universe is 
exactly described down to the movements of the 
very last " electron," we should, as we have said, 
be no nearer to an explanation which will tell us 
why there is a universe ; while, on the other 
hand, the problem why there is a universe may 
have already been solved by men who had the 
most childish ideas about its mechanism. I 
would like, at this point, to draw attention to 
a fact. The explanation of the universe — ^that 
which gives an account of its purpose and destiny — 
must profoundly affect human action, as the writer 
of Wisdom has most plainly shown ; but scientific 
discovery has no effect whatever on the springs 
of human action : ^ it affects only the methods 
of himian Ufe and the conventions of society. 
Can anyone read Jane Austen's Pride and Prejudice 
and say that the tale has become untrue to 
human nature by reason of the introduction of 
railways instead of coaches, and of bridge instead 
of whist ? And, in so far as we judge Mr. Collins 
and Mrs. Bennet to be something of caricatures, 
do we not assume the identity of hmnan nature then 
and now ? Take again an older tale, the story of 
Joseph in the house of Potiphar, is it not now as 

* Except perhaps indirectly. For example, the caste 
system among the Hindus is a religious usage, which 
^e exigencies of travel by train are said to be breaking 
down : it is impossible to provide for the observance of 
daborate caste ceremony in railway carriages. But this is only 
an apparent exception, for caste« as a convention, belongs 
to the methods rather than to the springs of human action. 
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fresh and as true as on the day when it was first 
committed to parchment or perhaps clay tablets, 
and would it be rendered any more true by 
being brought up to date with modem details ? 
No, the Immortal freshness of Shakespeare and 
of the Odyssey and of Jane Austen and of 
the tales of the Hebrew Patriarchs is due to 
the permanent identity of human natiure which 
survives all diversities of times and of men's mere 
manners. Take again the Psalms : among other 
functions, they reveal us to ourselves. They are 
a flawless mirror of the human heart. Their use 
for this puipose has not been affected by the contri- 
butions to knowledge made by an Archimedes or 
a Galileo, a Newton or an Edison, because these 
men have added only to our descriptive knowledge 
of the Universe. But the Psalter has been more 
deeply appreciated since the coming of Christ, 
and it is a significant fact that Christianity has done 
much to clarify the traditional religious explanation 
of the Universe, to the description of which it has 
contributed nothing. 

I must again repeat that I have as yet said no 
word for or against this religious explanation ; all 
that I have yet attempted to do is to show that 
it is explanation, and that, as such, it is at least 
as highly improbable that it can come into collision 
with a descriptive statement, as that electric light 
can be antagonistic to the Nonconformist conscience, 
and to maintain that human motive is affected by 
the explanation, but not by the description of 
man's surroundings. 
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But it is time for us to proceed. If science or 

descriptive knowledge can have little or nothing to 

say against a religious explanation of the universe, 

it can also have Uttle or nothing to say in its favour : 

it is essentially agnostic. If it cannot say " Because 

things are as they are therefore there is no God/' 

neither can it say " Because things are as they are 

therefore there is a God." Let me attempt to show 

briefly why this is so. We are all famiUar in these 

days with the word "evolution/" and there is an idea 

abroad that it is a formula for the solution of all 

difficulties, but I doubt if we are all quite clear as 

to what the word means. It means the unfolding 

or display of structures or qualities previously 

folded together or involved. Thus all the forms 

of plant and animal Ufe which we see around us 

are said to be evolved from one simple primary 

form of life. This means the same thing as saying 

that the individual bird is evolved out of its egg. 

When we say this we mean that all that we see 

displayed in the adult bird was wrapped together 

and hidden from view, or that the quaUties which 

are actual in the bird were potential in the egg. 

Evolution is therefore the display of that which 
already exists in an involved state, and the various 
forms of animal and vegetable Ufe are the display 
of comphcated and various permutations of certain 
elementary properties which already existed in the 
primordial globule of living jelly or "protoplasm," so 
that in that globule all the various properties of the 
modem and complicated forms of hfe already existed. 
We are told also that the various elements of which the 
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earth and the stars are made have probably been 
formed out of one kind of matter, and that every 
particle or atom of that matter already existed before 
its differentiation into earth and air and water began, 
as did also the energy or " fire," which gave the atoms 
the motions that have resulted in the complicated 
arrangement of them which makes the visible 
universe as we know it. If this be so, we have got back 
to a primeval matter and initial energy, but in this 
" prinia materia" and " primum tnovens " there was 
all the matter and energy that exists now. 

Finally, we are now told that when the atoms are 
resolved into the electrons of which all are made, 
the distinction between matter and energy is lost. 
If this be so, then all that we see, earth, ocean, sky 
and stars, must have been evolved out of primal 
movement ; and however difficult it may be to 
imagine primal movement as a single uniform 
existence, all that we now see in the manifold ele- 
ments of the world and their almost infinite com- 
plexity of combination existed then in that primal 
movement. But we have not accounted for the 
origin of one single electron in the whole marvellous 
panorama. 

How then did this primary motion which has 
been differentiated into matter and energy and which 
has then been further differentiated into mineral, 
vegetable and animal bodies, and into such forces 
as heat, light, electricity, mechanical motion, etc., 
etc., come to exist ? This question Science can 
never answer, it is in the same difficulty as the 
ancient Eastern philosophers, who when confronted 
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with the question as to how the earth remained 
in its place said that it rested on the] back of a 
large and strong elephant. A questioner more 
acute than the rest then asked on what the elephant 
might stand. The elephant, it was said, stood on an 
even larger and firmer tortoise. But on what did 
the tortoise stand ? This makes an unending chain 
of questions and answers in which the questioner 
must have the last word, or at least is entitled to go on 
questioning until he gets the answer, " I don'tknow." 
So when Science has told us that all that we see 
rests on primary motion, and we ask what the 
primary motion rests on. Science must ultimately 
answer " I don't know." 

The following three answers have been given as 
the three possible answers by the late Mr. Herbert 
Spencer. This primary something must, according 
to him, either : — 

(i) Have been created. 

(2) Have created itself. 

(3) Be self existent. 

Personally I see no real difference between answers 
2 and 3, for they both mean that the primary some- 
thing has no cause for existence outside itself, while 
the first means that its existence is caused by some 
agent outside itself by which it has been brought 
into being out of nothing or not being. We have then 
two answers to the question of the origin of the primary 
"substance" out of which things are made. Which 
of these two answers is the right one it is impossible 
for Science to say. 
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these two answers there is, I think, a third, 
which is that the things around us are not really 
existent at all, and that therefore the primary some- 
thing of which they are made is not really existent 1 
This may sound very startling, but the meaning of it 
is this. I have certain feelings in myself which I 
attribute to things outside me, but I have no means 
of proving the reality of outside objects as the cause 
of my feelings, for I know nothing outside myself by 
which I can verify my assumption that my sensa- 
tions are due to external causes. ^ This is a very 
difiGicult subject, but I feel bound to allude to it 
here, in order to give all conceivable answers to the 
question '' What is the ultimate cause of the existence 
of things ? " I would ask those who are not interested 
in metaphysics to accept from me these statements. 

(i) We cannot logically prove that our sensations 
(of shape, colour, sound, warmth, for example) are 
caused by real existences external to ourselves. 

(2) For the practical affairs of life we cannot help 
assuming that they do exist. 

(3) We have practically sufficient reason, in my 
opinion, for resting satisfied that our instinctive 
judgment that there really are things outside 
ourselves is correct. 

I hope, by drawing attention to this as a conceiv- 
able answer to the ultimate question of Science, 

* Tweedledee maintained the truth of this answer when 
he told Alice that she was " only a sort of a thing in the Red 
King's Dream." The delightful passage is a charming reducHo 
ad eUsurdum of the extremer forms of ** Idealism." 

— Alic$ Through the Looking Glass. 
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that my readers may be helped to feel the mysterious- 
ness and difficulty of this last simple question, 
" What is the cause of the existence of the primary 
something out of which things are said to be formed 
by the increasing complexity of the motions of that 
something ? " to which question there seem to be 
three conceivable answers, as aforesaid, viz. that 
that something is : — 

(i) Brought into existence out of non-existence. 

(2) Self-existent. 

(3) Non-existent except as an idea in the mind. 

Science can never tell which is the right answer. 
Science is therefore agnostic. The astronomer 
who said that he had searched all space with his 
telescope and had seen no God is an exact illustra- 
tion of the agnosticism of all natural science. But 
should such an one go a step fiuiiier and say therefore 
there is no God, he would be going beyond what 
the facts warrant. His statement would be a 
fallacy in logic, of the kind known as a " non- 
sequiiur " ; it does not follow, because we have no 
positive evidence of the existence of God, that there- 
fore He does not exist. Let us go back to our friend 
the monkey and his lock and key. Let us suppose 
the monkey to understand human speech and that 
some one teUs him that locks are put on cupboards, 
because there are dishonest people who steal jam 
and tea and such Uke things which do not belong to 
them, and busybodies who pry into other people's 
papers. Now let us suppose that the monkey turns 
back to his lock, and submits it to a closer and more 
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exhaustive analysis, going^this time even into the 
chemistry of the brass and steel of which it is made 
and says that he finds in them neither dishonesty 
nor curiosity nor any evidence that such quaUties 
exist, he will be obviously right : but if he went 
on from that truth to say that therefore there were 
no such- quaUties as curiosity and dishonesty, he 
would be obviously wrong ; as right as the man 
who said " I have searched the heavens with my 
telescope and have seen no God " and as wrong as 
that man if he added " There is, therefore, no God." 
Science can say nothing against the religious ex- 
planation of the world in so far as that explanation 
asserts that God hath created all things and that for 
His pleasure they are and were created, that He is the 
Alpha and the Omega, the beginning and the end, 
so that the world has an intelligible cause, purpose 
and destiny. Supposing, however, that anyone 
were to follow the example of the lecturer who 
maintained that the village pump could not have 
been erected for the purpose for which the village 
ancient said that it had been erected, and say that 
the Universe could not have been created for God 
as it was not so constructed as to be of any service to 
Him. We could answer that it is absurd to say that 
the world cannot serve God's purposes before we know 
exhaustively what all the purposes of God are. But 
we do not know the purposes of God. 

The religious explanation of the world does not 
however stop short at this point ; it offers an explana- 
tion to us men — an explanation which must interest 
us, specially when it explains to us what is our own 
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place in the scheme of the Universe. We want to 
know our own prospects, religious dogma is interest- 
ing only as it has a practical bearing on our own 
lives, and here Science might make an attack. We 
might be told that " God may be as you say He is, 
and the Universe may be from Him and for Him as 
you say. But man is not what you say that he is, 
he is not immortal and master of his fate. We are 
but the puppets of our surroundings ; let us make 
haste, therefore, and eat and drink for to-morrow we 
die." 

Another attack which may be made is the attack 
on our authorities. I have said nothing yet in support 
of the reUgious explanation of the Universe and of our 
place in it. I will now anticipate what I have to say 
in the next chapter by saying that the authority is 
partly that of testimony, and Science may contend 
that the evidence is tainted. Even, however, if some 
of the witnesses be discredited the explanation will 
not be disproved, it will only be robbed of support. 
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and can be the object of belief which cannot be 
known by what we nowadays call scientific methods 
of observation and inference from observation, for 
such matters " are not credible but evident." " And 
so those things which are apparent are not said 
properly to be believed but to be known . . . 
And . . proceeding from principles evidently known 
by consequences certainly concluding {i.e. resulting 
from the principles) we come to the knowledge of 
propositions in mathematics, and conclusions in 
other sciences ; which propositions and conclusions 
are not said to be credible, but sdentifical, and the 
comprehension of them is not faith but science." 

For example, as I sit writing this, I see that my 
fire is gone out. That it is out is not to me a matter 
of beUef but of knowledge. I also collect from the 
fact that my fire is gone out, that it has not been 
attended to : I know this from seeing the effects 
of neglect, and that my room will soon be too cold 
to sit in. These things are not credible to me, but 
they are credible to my readers, as they do not see 
that my fire is gone out, but can only believe it on 
my testimony. But to proceed. 

Bishop Pearson further distinguishes between 
credibility and probabiUty. That is probable which 
would be certainly known if the facts connected 
with it were ascertained. For example, the frost 
is now over, and a thaw is in progress. I know 
this, and therefore I am certain that the ther- 
mometer has risen, but I only suppose that the 
barometer has gone down, for I am not so exactly 
informed about the relation of a thaw to the pressure 
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of the atmosphere as I am to the temperature. 

This supposing is not hdief but opinion. *' But/' 

says the Bishop, "when anything propounded to 

us is neither apparent to our sense, nor evident to 

our understanding, in and of itself, neither certainly 

to be collected from any clear and necessary 

connexion with the cause from which it proceedeth, 

or the effects which it naturally produceth, nor is 

taken upon any real arguments, or reference to 

other acknowledged truths, and yet notwithstanding 

appeareth to us true, not by manifestation but by 

attestation of truth, and so moveth us to assent not 

of itself but by virtue of the testimony given to it ; 

this is said properly to be cr^fft/tf . . . and the assent 

unto this is the proper notion of faith or belief." ^ 

He then goes on to show that we have no motive 

for assent to the truth of that which is outside 

the range of our knowledge other than testimony : 

for instance, my readers have no motive for 

assent to the proposition that my fire has gone out 

other than my testimony that it has. He further 

says that the assent to what is propounded 

wUl vary with the authority of the witness : and 

that this authority depends on two things, on 

(i) the abiUiy and (2) the integrity of the testifier. 

" For in two several ways he which relateth or 

testifieth anything may deceive us : one by being 

ignorant of the truth, and so upon that ignorance 

of mistaking he may think that to be true which is 

not so . . . and so deceive himself and us : or 

* This definition of credibility is not new and original 
in Bishop Pearson, but is derived from Aristotle. 
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if he be not ignorant, yet if he be dishonest or 
unfaithful, that which he knows to be false he may 
propound and assent to be a truth and so, though 
himself be not deceived, he may deceive us. And by 
each of these ways, for want either of ability or 
integrity in the testifier, whoso grounds his assent 
unto anything as a truth, upon the testimony of 
another, may equally be deceived." 

There is one aspect of credibility which Bishop 
Pearson seems to pass over. We commonly speak 
of that as " incredible," to which even on testimony 
we feel it impossible to give our assent : but it is 
really included in his, or rather in Aristotle's, 
doctrine that that which is known or evident is 
incapable of being beheved, for Science includes 
knowledge both positive and negative. If I say 
that two and two make five I say what is incredible, 
because I know that two and two do not make five, 
and when I say that two and two make four, I then 
also say what is incredible because I know that two 
and two make four. But it is well to remember that 
our knowledge of that which is is far more extensive 
than our knowledge of that which is not, for the old 
saying that it is very hard to prove a negative is and 
always will be true. But still we have this from 
Bishop Pearson, and from Aristotle before him, that 
that which is knowable is not credible and therefore 
that that only is credible which is unknowable : but 
that on sufficiently authoritatiw testimony it can 
be believed : And th^t tifstimony is authoritative 
when the ability WKi int^ty of the wtness are 
to be relied l^u. 
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Now the Religious Explanation of the Universe, 
that there is One living and true God from Whom 
and for Whom are all things and that man is created 
to be immortal and made in the image of God's 
Eternity, but that through envy of the Devil death 
came into the world, and that they who hold of his 
side do find it, belongs to the category of the Unknow- 
able according to Mr. Herbert Spencer, and therefore 
to the cat^ory of the credible according to Aristotle 
and Bishop Pearson, and can therefore be appre- 
hended and assented to only on the authority of 
testimony. What is the testimony to this Religious 
Explanation of the Universe ? 

The ultimate witness must be God Himself : for 
if there be an almighty God, and if He be imknow- 
able, it is evident that it is only by His making the 
fact known to us that we can be made aware of His 
existence, and that He can make us aware of His 
existence is evident because He is, by h3TX)thesis, 
Almighty. That we are capable of receiving the 
information is clear from the fact that we are 
capable of asking, and have actually asked whether 
there is or is not a God. Our illustration of the 
monkey and the locked cupboard will help us again 
here. The monkey by investigating the mechanism 
of the lock could find in it no evidence of the existence 
of human dishonesty ; dishonesty for the monkey 
belongs to the category of the unknowable. But sup- 
posing that we were possessed of some speech wliich 
could be understanded of the monkey, we could 
tell him about human dishonesty and show it to 
be the reason why there are locks on cupboards. 
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This explanation would be credible to the monkey 
and our testimony would have great authority for 
him ; it is we men who make locks and cupboards, 
and we must therefore know what they are for; 
and as the ultimate witness to the monkey of the 
reason of cupboards must be man who makes them, 
80 the authority of the reason of the Universe must 
come ultimately from the God who, by h)TX)thesis, 
is its Creator. But as in the case of the monkey 
there had to be some means of communication 
between us and him, so if God is to explain His 
Universe to us He must adopt some method of 
communicating with us. 

The opening words of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
are an assertion that God ** in times past and in 
divers manners spake unto the fathers by the 
prophets," and that in these last days, " He has 
spoken imto us by His Son, Whom He has made 
heir of all things by Whom also He made the Universe 

Such prophets as the author of the Hebrews 
would have acknowledged were men who bore 
testimony^to the meaning of the Universe and of 
human Uf e as placed therein : they were accustomed 
to open their prophecies with the formula " Thus 
saith the Lord " ; clearly therefore they claimed 
to be the mouthpiece of God. Thus, the great bulk 
of their message was moral. The law came by 
Moses ; but it is God who " spake these words and 
said, etc." The message of the later prophets was 
largely not only moral but critical, it commented 

* Hebrews i, i. 
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on the actual conduct of the people, as judged by 
the received code and pointed out the consequences 
of that conduct ; but even here the prophets claim 
to speak for God, they are the mouthpiece of God's 
Criticisms, "Thus saith the Lord, if ye will not 
hear My voice, etc. etc." But the message of the 
prophets which were of old was not wholly ethical, 
for it would have been meaningless had there been 
no ** Lord " whose prophets they claimed to be, 
and about Whose nature they had something 
definite to say. He is the Almighty, or rather, the 
Almighty Ones {Elohim), and He is the personal 
Self -Existent I AM (Jehovah), and their delivery of 
the law and their criticisms of human conduct have 
the practical aim of promoting man's obedience to 
the law, because conformity to God is good for man, 
and insubordination is bad for him. Yet further, 
vague though their teaching may have been about the 
survival of bodily death, there was clearly some 
idea of survival, or the story of the calling up of the 
Spirit of Samuel by the Witch of Endor would not 
have gained acceptance, and the author of Job (who 
was a prophet, for his story purports to give instruc- 
tion on the relationship of man to God) puts into 
Job's mouth the words, " I know that my Redeemer 
liveth and that He shall stand in the latter day upon 
the earth, and though after my skin worms destroy 
this body, yet in my flesh shall I see God, whom I 
shall see for myself, and mine eyes shall behold, 
and not another." * 

We do not, however, hmit prophecy to the Hebrew 

* Job xix, 25-27. 
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people, we acknowledge " prophecy " to be the origin 
of all acceptance of the religious explanation of 
the Universe among all peoples, whether that explan- 
ation be to them clear and well-developed or vague 
and rudimentary. And if the Hebrew idea of a 
future hfe was so vague that for the average Israelite 
it had httle practical meaning, at least in the days 
before the exile, yet other peoples possessed a more 
defined belief. The American Indians, for example, 
if good went to happy hunting grounds. Again, 
the Homeric Greeks, and the Ancient Egyptians, 
not only believed very definitely in a future life, 
but had filled in the details of procedure in the 
Underworld with circumstance and much embroi- 
dery, and that not altogether fbnd and vainly 
invented. 

It is clearly a historic fact that our fathers were 
in past times spoken to by " prophets," and that 
they were possessed of a " message " which professed 
to come from the unseen Power behind the world, 
but how did they really come by it ? Clearly not 
by scientific observation, for that, as we have seen, 
cannot lead to a solution of the ultimate meaning of 
things. There seem left to us therefore only two 
alternatives, either God did make known to the 
prophets what man could not find out for himself, 
or tiie prophets must have become convinced of the 
truth of their own guesses. Which ? 

According to the Hebrew books ' the genuineness of 
a prophet is to be judged by results : if the thing 
come to pass, if, that is to say, bis doctrine is 

■ Dent, xviii, 33. 
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confirmed by experience, well and good, if not, then 
that prophet has spoken presumptuously ; but this 
does not help us much, for a mere impudent guess 
might quite possibly be a good guess. Moreover, 
we cannot call many of the prophets impudent 
quacks, for they were clearly honest men, who really 
believed in the reaUty of their mission. Let us 
ask ourselves another question : What do we mean 
by an " intuition " ? It seems to me to mean a 
vision of the truth. The " Seer " sees as in a flash 
an explanation of the mystery that he has striven 
to penetrate, and a certain critical faculty within 
him as promptly assents to the truth of his vision. 
We all know and possess this critical faculty, for 
we must all of us at some time or other have said, 
" Well, I never could have seen or guessed that for 
myself, but when it was put before me I saw at once 
that it was true." The prophet has this same faculty 
of intuitive criticism, by which he sees at once the 
truth of his own vision or intuition, the tuition 
which comes to him from within. Is the inward 
tutor, the suggestion of the Spirit of God, a spark 
of the Divine Fire, or a spark of the man's own 
kindling, a brilliant guess perhaps, but only a guess ? 
Is it from heaven or of men ? 

Does the thing come to pass ? Is it confirmed ? 
The prophecy by the very terms of the prophetic 
scriptures is declared to need corroboration. Taking 
the subject matter of prophecy to be the reUgious 
explanation of the world, we respond to it and 
corroborate it from self-knowledge. For, looking 
inwards upon self, we find in our self a personaUty, 
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with which a God-created universe which has a 
destiny is in accord, and with which a self-existent 
aimless universe is not in accord, and so we 
intuitively accept the former and reject the latter 
as an absurdity. This assent we may call corrobo- 
ration by introspection. It is only an analysis of 
the intuitive assent spoken of above, but is of 
some real corroborative value, for it shows that the 
prophetic doctrine is not random and ridiculous. 

The testimony of the "prophets" is not, however, 
fully satisf3ang, nor is the general assent of mankind a 
sufficient and conclusive corroboration of that testi- 
mony, which is piecemeal and disjointed, and has 
come to us '' at sundry times and in divers man- 
ners," " here a little, and there a little, line upon 
Kne, precept upon precept." Moreover, in saying 
" Thus saith the Lord " the prophet is bearing 
witness to himself as a mouthpiece of God ; we may 
not be able to doubt his integrity, for the prophets 
were sincere and disinterested men who have mani- 
festly believed in themselves ; but can we be sure 
of their ability ? Is man able with certainty to 
distinguish between a vision and a brilliant guess ? 
I doubt it. The prophet is but human and so may 
deceive himself and us. " In the mouth of two or 
three witnesses shall every word be established." 
The Prophets with their message are one witness, 
the generality of mankind, by their consensus of 
assent, may be a second, but we feel that we yet 
need a third and final Witness. 

Supposing therefore that the author of the 
Hebrews speaks truth when he says that *' God has 
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at sundry times and in divers manners spoken mito 

the fathers by the prophets," it is wholly reasonable 
that God should at some time confirm this testimony : 
for it is inconceivable that God (if there be a God) 
should give only disjointed and incomplete informa- 
tion, for if the universe is to be explained to us, it 
must be explained sufficiently finally and definitely, 
for it to be a reUable guide to life and conduct. 
" The Son Whom He hath made Heir of All things, 
by Whom also He made the Universe " would 
absolutely and completely fulfil the requirements 
of such a witness, for if all things are made by Him, 
and for Him (as they must be if He be "the Heir "), 
then He must be competent, would He but enter 
into our Ufe and speak our tongue, to give as full 
and complete an explanation of the Universe as we 
are capable of receiving : such testimony from such 
an Authority would be final. It wotdd seem, also, 
that the coming of such a witness would of necessity 
inaugurate the " last days " : the work of prophets, 
that is of seers revealing hidden mysteries, would be 
at an end, there would be no need after the Son had 
" told us plainly of the Father " for such to stammer 
parables ; moreover it is only reasonable that the 
possibilities of prophetic revelation should be ex- 
hausted before the Lord come from Heaven to set 
His Seal upon the work of the prophets. Now the 
assertion of the writer to the Hebrews is that this 
thing has come to pass, that God has, in these the 
last days, spoken unto us by His Son, Who is the 
Jesus Christ of the New Testament Scriptures. Is 
this testimony to be received ? 
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If we examine the testimony, we find that it is not 
one testimony with which we have to deal but two. 
There is : — 

(i) The great Salvation, which first began to be 
published by the Lord,* Who took upon Him the seed 
of Abraham. And : — 

(2) The testimony of them that heaxd Him as to 
what that Lord said and did. 

And therefore, before we consider the ability and 
integrity of Jesus Christ as a witness to that great 
Salvation, we have to scrutinize the portrait which 
has been handed down to us in the records. This 
latter is a question of human testimony. If we are, 
upon scrutiny, satisfied of the^ truth of the portrait, 
we have next to ask ourselves whether we can regard 
the Christ, Who is there truly portrayed, as a reliable 
authority in the matters to which He bears witness. 

The Gospels are a documentary record of alleged 
events. As such they are a proper object of criti- 
cism,* whose purpose is to pass judgment on their 
testimony, just as we should do in the case of 
any other testimony. And first of all we have to 
consider the integrity of the documents. 

This consideration is hterary criticism. Is the 
document criticised written in a style suitable to 
the age in which it is said to have been written, 
or does it betray itself by allusion to events of a 
later date ? If it profess to be the work of some 

* Hebrews ii, v. 

• Though it be legitimate to subject the Gospel records to 
the process of criticism, it does not necessarily follow that the 
conclusions of present day critics are correct. 
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author of whom other acknowledged writings are 
extant, does it agree sufl&ciently with those writings 
for it to be possible for them to have been written 
by the same man ? This is of vital importance 
where the record claims to be the work of an eye- 
witness, or of one who had access to eye-witnesses 
in collecting the matter of his narrative. For a 
record written at a time when intercourse with 
eye-witnesses was possible has a far higher value 
as testimony than it would have if written, say, 
twenty years after such witnesses were dead. The 
narrative of an eye-witness may compel assent to 
the almost incredible, that is to say, to that which 
it is very difl&cult to beUeve. 

Then, again, the subject matter is open to criti- 
cism. Is it credible ? According to Bishop Pearson 
it is credible if it be not knowable. For example, 
the Virgin Birth, the Miracles, and the Resurrection 
are supernatural events, and as such are difficult to 
believe, but they are not strictly incredible, for they 
are not certainly inconsistent with any knowledge, 
and the testimony in favour of such events having 
happened may be strong enough to compel assent 
in the face of all difficulty. I maintain, therefore, 
that the Uterary critic must stick to literature, and 
must not be biassed in his literary estimate by any 
difficulty in believing the subject matter. 

Again, the narrative may be of such a quality, 
that refusal to beUeve its record may be most 
difficult, and thus difficulty of believing matters 
narrated is counterbalanced. It is by moral qualities 
in the subject matter and the general tone of the 
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narrative that this power of compelling assent is 
principally obtained. For example, the narrative 
in the first two chapters of St. Luke contains super- 
natural matter difficult to believe, but the dignity 
and restraint of the narrative and the total absence 
of vulgarity and bombast, at least largely coimteract 
the difficulty. Again, narratives of miracle are 
difficult to believe, but as I hope to show they are 
not impossible. On the other hand, I hope to demon- 
strate that the possibilities of miracle are limited, and 
strictly limited, on moral and theological grounds, 
and when I find the narratives of miracle keeping 
consistently within those Umits, much has been 
done to overcome my difficulty in believing them 
on the ground that they are miracles. Also, when 
in a series of records by different hands, the 
characteristics of the persons concerned (St. Peter, 
for example) are kept consistent with themselves 
and distinct from each other, our assent is demanded 
in a manner very difficult to resist. 

Professor Sir W. M. Ramsay of Aberdeen University 
illustrates these principles remarkably well in his 
criticism of the Acts.* He shows how accurate the 
author is in all geographical details, how careful 
he is about the status of cities, and shows that the 
only possible explanation of the fact that the narra- 
tive exists is that it is true. In answer to the 
objection that the narrative includes miracles, 
he shows that the miracles cannot be disentangled 
from the rest of the narrative, and there he leaves 
the objector with an almost visible shrug of the 

1 Vide Paul the Traveller and Roman Citizen. 
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shouldexs, as if he should say, '' The narrative 
must be taken or left as a whole. I have shown 
from the accuracy of his historical, geographical and 
political allusions, that the author must have been 
speaking truth. That you are thereby compelled 
to believe the' incredible,' or, more strictly speaking, 
that which it is very difficult to beUeve, is no 
business of mine." 

The Gospel Narrative, therefore, of the Birth, the 
acts and teaching, the Passion and Resurrection 
of Jesus Christ may constitute an irresistible body 
of testimony. (Whether this body of testimony is 
of sufficient weight to claim oiu: assent is a matter 
which we shall have to consider in due course.) If 
it do so, we then have to consider the testimony of 
Jesus Christ. A testimony of which we will now 
give the outline. 

By asserting His Oneness with the Father, and 
yet His personal distinctness from the Father, and 
also speaking of the Spirit as a person with divine 
prerogatives. He reveals more fully the nature of 
the Infinite Power, Wisdom and Goodness, which, 
according to the religious explanation of the Universe, 
is the Cause of that Universe. For in so doing, we 
learn that the Almighty ones or " Them Above " 
Whom {Elohim) we have also been taught to regard 
as the self-existent I AM (Jehovah) is Three Persons, 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. As 
examples of this testimony, we may give the follow- 
ing, " I and my Father are One," ^ " Before 
Abraham was I AM," « "The Holy Ghost 

* S. John V, 30. ■ S. John viii, 58. 
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Whom the Father shall send in My name He shall 
teach you," * etc. 

Again, by foretelling the Resurrection of the dead 
and the final judgment. He confirms the existing 
beUef in the survival of bodily death. Examples of 
this testimony are " God is not the God of the dead, 
but of the Uving, " * "In the resurrection they neither 
marry nor are given in marriage but are as the Angels 
in heaven," • " The hour cometh when all that 
are in the graves shall hear the voice of the Son of 
God, and shall come forth, they that have done 
good imto the resurrection of Ufe, and they that 
have done evil unto the resurrection of damnation."* 

Yet again He confirms the moral teaching of the 
prophets, and shows the importance of motives as 
well as of deeds, and in impressing upon us our 
responsibihty He confirms our belief in the freedom 
of our wills. 

He thus confirms that body of doctrine which we 
had already possessed, viz. the reUgious explanation 
of the universe, and which we may now perhaps 
call primary theology, which had in past times and 
divers manners been proclaimed unto the fathers 
by the prophets. 

In what I have said so far, I have carefully stuck 
to the matter of primary theology, and primary 
religion : because I want the ideas of the essential 
explanation of the universe kept distinct from the 

* S. John xiv, 26. 

■ S. Matthew xxii, 32. S. Mark xii, 27. S. Luke xx, 38. 

* S. Mark xii, 25. S. Luke xx, 35. 

* John V, 28-29. 
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secondary work of Redemption. But the latter 
must not be lost sight of, for it vitally concerns 
our subject. 

This completes our statement of the testimony 
to the religious explanation of the world in which 
is included the hope of human immortality : what 
we now have to face is the fact that this testimony 
is gainsay ed. 
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ON THE CREDIBILITY OF MIRACLES AND ON THEIR 

EVIDENTIAL VALUE 
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Author of the Universe — The possibility of Miracles limited 
on Theological Grounds — God can have no need to intervene 
in the course of nature to keep the World going — ^but only 
to save free-will creatures, such as men, who have fallen — 
and must therefore inevitably fall short of their destiny if 
left to themselves — It is just this one Miracle which the 
Gospels present — and of which the Miracles are details — 
Witnessing to Christ's Power to Save— Futility of trying to 
Explain " Miracles. 
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I HOPE that my readers have now got a firm grasp 
of the necessary relationship between : — 

(i) The explanation of the Universe which is 
Religious, and : — 

(2) The description of the Universe which is 
Scientific : — 

the difference being the difference between the 
words "Why" and "How," and see that it is 
improbable that these two accounts can come into 
collision, so improbable that, where there is apparent 
coUision, the appearance must be regarded with the 
greatest suspicion, and, where there seems to be no 
solution of the difficulty, that a solution may be 

52 
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confidently expected from further knowledge or 
keener criticism. 

Further, I hope that it is clearly understood that 
Scientific description is based on observation, and 
results in knowledge, while the reUgious explana- 
tion depends on testimony, and results in beUef. 
This is so because the things observed are observable 
and therefore knowable, whereas God, Who is the 
Explanation, is not observable and therefore not 
knowable: but because God is unknowable He is 
therefore credible, that is to say, that it is possible 
to beUeve that the universe is from Him and for 
Him, and if sufficient testimony be borne to this 
explanation it can be assented to as true. Further 
that the only sure witness to the existence and 
nature of God and to the purpose and destiny 
of His Universe must be God Himself, Who 
is said to have " spoken to the fathers in times 
past by the prophets, and to have spoken to us in 
these last days by His Son, Whom He hath made 
Heir of All Things by Whom also He made the 
Universe." Now His Son is declared to have been 
Jesus Christ, who took upon Him our flesh in 
order that in our human speech testimony might 
be borne to us of the wonderful work of God, 
as well as for other purposes connected with the 
salvation of a fallen race. That the Son should so 
bear witness we have seen to be wholly reasonable 
and consonant with the nature of things ; but is 
Jesus Christ that Son ? 

This question has shown us the need of a second 
testimony : the testimony to what He, Jesus, said 
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and did. But what He said and did is unknowable 
to us just as the Battle of Waterloo is unknowable 
to us because we were not as a fact witnesses of it, 
and therefore we have to depend on the testimony of 
others as to what did happen at those times. We 
have further seen that as testimony depends on the 
ability and integrity of the witness, we may, when 
that ability and integrity are proved to be above 
suspicion, be compelled to assent to the truth of 
things, colloquially called " incredible," which, strictly 
speaking, are only very difficult to beUeve. But no 
witness, however able and however honest, could 
constrain us to believe the impossible, for that 
which is known is not credible, whether it be known 
to be or known not to be. Now the Gospel narratives 
assert that Jesus Christ worked miracles, and present 
these miracles to us as testimony that He was the 
Son of God. Supposing, therefore, that literary, 
historical and geographical criticism of the Gospels 
and other records contained in the New Testament 
show them to be authorities of the greatest weight 
as to the events of the life of Christ, we may be 
constrained to admit that miracles did happen if 
it be only very difficult to believe that miracles have 
happened, but nothing could induce anyone to believe 
the truth of the narrative of miracles contained in the 
Gospel were miracles in the strict sense of the word 
impossible. It seems to be, therefore, well worth our 
while to devote a chapter to the consideration of 
miracles. 

Our first step will be to try and arrive at an 
exact idea of what we mean by a " miracle," and 
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I suggest that we should begin with a definition, 
and I will define a miracle as : — 

An anomalous phenomenon. 

I cx)nfess that " anomalous " and " phenomenon" 
are rather technical words, but then definition is 
a rather technical business, so technical that the 
nature of the process is most briefly and graphically 
described in Latin, when it is said that everything 
is defined per genus et differentiam. This means 
that everything is defined by stating the genus 
or class to which it belongs, and the specific char- 
acters by which it is distinguished from the other 
members of the same class. Now a phenomenon 
is an event or object evident to the senses : for 
example, a colt feeding from a portable manger in 
the park outside my window is a phenomenon, 
because I can see him doing it : a motor going 
through the village is a phenomenon, because I 
can hear the horn. The miracles recorded in the 
New Testament are described as phenomena, people 
saw^ them happen: people saw, for example, the 
wind and the waves to cease at Christ's command, 
they saw the five loaves on which the five thousand 
were fed and themselves gathered twelve basketsful 
of remaining fragments, they saw Lazarus come out 
of the tomb and they saw and ate with Jesus Christ 
after He was risen from the dead : these things were 
heard and seen just as motors on roads and colts in 
fields are heard and seen. All are " phenomena." 
But colts in fields and motors on roads are normal 

* // the Gospel narrative be trustworthy. A question 
discussed in Part ii, Cap. ii. 
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phenomena, we know or could find out on inquiry 
how they came to be where we see them and we 
should say that these phenomena are the result of 
perfectly natural causes. But miracles are abnormal 
or anomalous, they have no natural antecedent 
cause ; for example, in the feeding of the five 
thousand a considerable quantity of bread must have 
been eaten which came into existence without any 
natural antecedent cause, the existence of that 
bread was a breach of the " law " of the conserva- 
tion of matter,^ which is that there is a certain 
quantity of matter in the universe neither more nor 
less, and that that quantity remains constant whatever 
changes of condition it may undergo. The pheno- 
menon of the Resurrection of Jesus Christ was also 
clearly anomalous, for from the piercing of Christ's 
side with a spear it is evident that He really died, 
and was not merely in a trance ; yet death would 
not hold Him, He came back to Ufe. He was seen 
and was handled, and was not a spirit, for a spirit 
has not flesh and bones as He was seen to have, * 
and yet He was free from the limitations of other 
bodies. He could vanish out of sight and the grave 
could not detain Him. Such events are clearly 
phenomena which are not normal, they occur 
without natural cause ; they are therefore outside 
natural laws, they are anomalous phenomena, that 
is, " miracles." 

So much for our definition. We have next to 



* Vide Chapter ix, p. 131. 
' S. Luke xxiv, 39. 
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consider the possibility of such phenomena. We all 
know the difficulty of proving a negative, and this 
fact is generally admitted, for when we have told 
anything which our hearer regards as a glaring 
improbability, he will, if on faniiliar terms with us, 
retort with the common and very rude formula, 
" pigs migfU fly " which is an assertion that that 
which cannot be logically proved impossible can yet 
in practice be so regarded. Matthew Arnold took 
up the same position in more courteous mode, when 
he asserted that " miracles do not happen," and 
advanced this as a groimd for being practically 
satisfied that they never happened, and that there- 
fore narrative containing the miraculous must be 
rejected. This saying is, moreover, of importance, 
because it gives expression to a great deal of modem 
thought and feeling on the subject. For not only is 
the statement '' miracles do not happen " true so far 
as our own personal experience is concerned," but it is 
the general experience of mankind that they do not, 
and so much is now known about the orderly 
working of cause and effect in Nature that we see 
more than ever how anomalous miracles must be 
when such phenomena happen, if they ever do. 
But still those who reject miracle can only say that 
miracles do not happen, they cannot say that they 
cannot happen, and that therefore they never have 
happened. There is a real difference in logic between 
" do not happen," and " cannot happen." Is this 
difference of any practical importance ? 

The statement " miracles do not happen " as 
made by Mr. Matthew Arnold expresses the 
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conviction that, though the logical difference is real, 
the difference is not of any practical importance. 
This implication must be denied. To the state- 
ment " miracles do not happen," we would answer 
that of course they do not or they would not be 
called " miracles " ! A miracle is something to 
wonder at, and if a good percentage of miracles 
were to occur in every-day life they would 
not be called miracles. But to consider their 
theoretical possibility. God is, as we have 
seen, unknowable, that He exists and is the 
Creator of the Universe is therefore credible. 
We learnt this by tracing back in our imagina- 
tion all the forms and motions of the world as we 
see it, to primary matter and energy, of which 
there exists a fixed quantity which is not added 
to or diminished. The candle when it bums 
disappears, but the matter of which it consists is 
not lost, for its form is changed and it passes into the 
atmosphere ; the energy which was stored in the 
candle and which shows itself as light and heat in 
the flame when it bums, is also not destroyed, 
for it spreads itself through space till it is set to 
some new work. We are further being told, since 
something has begun to be known about Radium, 
that perhaps matter itself is only a form of energy 
and that all that we see is made up out of an originally 
existing primary something. But still we are con- 
fronted with the problem how this something came 
into existence, and one of the answers is that it was 
" created," that it came out of nothing into existence 
by the act of God's Will. Now supposing that 
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everything which is and moves around ns is derived 
from this primary something, then God is as much 
the Creator of everything that now is and moves, 
as if He had brought each item into existence ready 
made and by a " separate act of creation." The 
colt, therefore, that I see out of my window and the 
motor that I heard in the road, neither of which 
sprang ready made out of nothing into existence, 
for the one was begotten by natural generation 
from its parents and the other is made up of diverse 
parts fashioned and put together by the hand of 
man, are the creatures of God, because they are 
derived from the primary something which He 
willed, or rather wills, to exist, for God is above 
Time and Space, which are but the properties of 
His creature the Universe. 

Now if it be, as it demonstrably is, credible that 
the will of God is the reason why the Universe 
exists, it is quite clear that the same God could, if 
He would, cause additional matter or energy to exist 
at His will. He could, for example, cause sufficient 
bread to exist at His will to feed five thousand 
people. Again, He could cause any measure of 
matter or of energy to cease to exist at His will : 
He could, therefore, delete from the Universe just 
that energy which had given rise to those atmos- 
pheric disturbances which constituted a particular 
storm, and by so doing would make that storm to 
cease. If therefore it be credible that God should 
have created the Heavens and the Earth, as both 
Mr. Herbert Spencer and Mr. Charles Darwin ^ have 

^ Vide Darwin's letter to Romanes, Cap. xiii, page 190. 
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said that it is credible, it follows of necessity that 
miracles are credible. 

We have not yet dealt with the statement of Mr. 
Matthew Arnold that they do not happen beyond 
saying that from the very fact that they are called 
miracles it is the admitted experience of all that, 
speaking broadly, they do not. I now propose to 
bring forward some reasons why they should not 
happen ; nay, more, some reasons why they should 
be regarded as impossible, except under certain special 
circumstances ; but the reasons which I am going to 
bring come from the side of Theology and not that 
of Natural Scienee/ 

We have seen that, if there be a God, He must 
be a God to Whom ** all things are possible," ^ and 
religious believers are convinced that there is such 
a God, of infinite power, wisdom and goodness. 
But it is impossible that God should deny Himself.* 
He cannot do anything that is inconsistent with 
His own infinite perfection : " it is impossible that 
God should lie." • H therefore, God have created the 
Universe, He must have done His work efficiently ; 
and if He have created it by bringing into existence 
a sufficiency of prima mcUeria or original matter, 
and has set this matter going by a primum movens, 
or initial impetus, so that by the resulting motion 
the distinction and order and beauty of diverse things 
as we now see them should arise, then everj' 
detail of the increasing complexity of arrangement 
must have been foreseen by Him with unerring 
certainty, so that it is impossible that God should 

' Luke xviii, 27. ■ II Tim. ii, 12. • Hebrews ii, 18. 
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have to intervene in the workings of His own Universe , 
(that is, that He should have to work miracles) 
in order to help to keep it going : the idea of such 
miracles is a denial of the infinite power and 
wisdom of God. However unreservedly, therefore, 
the man of science and the natural philosopher 
may have to confess that such miracles migfU 
happen, it is the duty of the theologian to deny 
their possibility! 

This has not been alwa}^ seen to be so, for when 
in bygone generations men have been arguing for the 
existence of God, they have maintained that there 
must be a God to give rise to the many phenomena 
for which there was no known cause. But many 
such unknown causes have since been discovered, and 
if " room " must be found for God in the unexplained 
gaps in His creation, then less and less "room" is being 
left for Him as knowledge increases imtil we begin to 
foresee that a time will some day come when God 
will have to disappear altogether. But I think 
that most men now see that it is contrary to the 
very nature of God for Him to occupy what are 
supposed to be gaps of imperfection in His own 
work. In case, however, anyone should not see 
my meaning, I think it can be made clear from a 
consideration of some machine made by man. 

Let us take for our example a motor-car, or self 
propelled carriage. It is so made that once the 
machinery is started it will continue to drive the car 
of itself ; so that the man in it has only to steer it 
to go where he will. Sometimes, however, we may 
see a car standing at the door of some shop or inn, 

6— (2415) 
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the man has forgotten to take enough petrol and has 
to buy more ; or we may even see a car laid up at 
the side of the road, and the man not in the car but 
Ijnng midemeath it trying to put something right 
with a spanner. Now it is very clever of men to 
make carriages which will go of themselves, but 
the fact that men always carry spaimers and other 
repairing tools with them in case something should 
go wrong, and that they should sometimes have to 
he down under their cars when they ought to be 
getting on with their journeys, is evidence not of 
the cleverness of men but of its limitations. To 
say, therefore, that gaps in the scheme of the visible 
Universe are evidences for the existence of God 
is to find proof of His existence in the supposed 
imperfections of His work. Which is absurd. Our 
difficulty is not so much that Natural Science 
leaves no room for God as that Theology limits 
the possibility of miracles ! Where wiU this " Queen 
of Sciences *' leave room for them ? 

There is but one thing in Nature which we know 
to be free, and that is " mind." This is a vital factor 
in the reUgious explanation of the Universe, apart 
from which theology ceases to afford ground for 
the exercise of religion ; for a doctrine of the origin 
and destiny of the Universe can have no practical 
interest to beings whose future is predetermined 
as are the courses of the stars. But our future is 
not so determined ; on the contrary, we stand " in 
jeopardy every hour," ^ for though man is, according 
to the doctrine, predestined to eternal life, it is a 

* I Cor, XV, 30. 
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destiny of ^niiich he can make shipwreck. If the 
reign of law be universal, it must apply to the free- 
will acts of man as much as to the inevitable motions 
of inanimate and brute nature, so that, if man fail 
to play the part which he is called upon to play, 
willingly vnth a glad and loyal mind, he must 
thwart the plan of God, and must fail to reach his 
predestined goal, and God and man both suffer loss. 
Further, if the law of consequences be left to work 
itself out, that loss must be inevitable, irreparable and 
eternal, and man can never "inherit the Kingdom 
prepared for him from the foundation of the World. " ^ 
We have now arrived at a point at which it is 
theologically possible for God to intervene and do 
something to repair the damage done by man's 
disobedience. Such an intervention being an inter- 
ference with the ordinary course of law would be 
essentially miraculous. 

It is just this, the one possible and one necessary 
miracle, which the Gospels present to us. They 
show us One who claims to be the Son of God, Who 
as such confirms the testimony of the prophets and 
also proclaims His mission " to seek and to save that 
which is lost," to impart new vitality (His own) 
to men, declaring that by " partaking of His Flesh 
and Blood " they can be " raised up at the last 
day " and that without this partaking " they have 
no life in them,"' and claiming to add to the stock 
of moral energy in the world, and by so doing to 
put eternal life within the reach of man: the 
Bread that He gives is His flesh which He gives 

* S. Matthew xxv, 34. « Vide S. John vi, 
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for the life of the world. That His gift of new 
moral and vital energy was no empty boast He 
showed by His own visible triimtiph over Death. 
He is the Resurrection and the Life. 

But beside this great miracle the Gospels record 
subsidiary ^ miracles which are presented as bearing 
witness to Him. By such miracles He is said to 
have " Manifested forth His Glory/' « for men asked 
" what manner of man this could be that even the 
winds and the sea should obey Him,"* and we are told 
again and again that people were moved to beUeve on 
Him by reason of the miracles which they saw Him 
do. Such miracles are a wholly reasonable and 
natural manner of testifying to divine power, and it 
seems to me that the more we know of the orderly 
and tmif orm working of law, and the more fully we 
realize what is meant by the conservation of matter 
and energy, the more definitely do they (i.e. miracles) 
witness to divine power, for the more we know the 
more clearly must the difference between phenomena 
which are the result of natural causes be separated 
from phenomena which are without such causes. We 
see, far more clearly than bygone and more childish 
generations could see, that the latter can spring only 
from the all causing fiat to which the natural causes 
of normal everyday phenomena may be traced back ; 
and should one come amongst us possessing this 
power and exhibiting it and declaring that He 

* These miracles are of course in this view components of 
the one miracle of Salvation. 

■ John ii, II. 

* S. Matthew viii, 27. S. Mark iv, 41. S. Luke viii, 25. 
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does in fact come from the God, the miknowable 
Creator — Who, says Mr. Herbert Spencer, may be the 
cause of all things — then miracles are the strongest 
and most obvious corroboration of the truth of the 
testimony of such an one. 

But if such mighty works are to be a witness to 
God, they must witness to His Wisdom and Goodness 
as well as to His Power. They must, therefore, be 
free from all vulgar bombast. Had Christ publicly 
exhibited His power by casting Himself down from 
a pinnacle of the Temple, He would have been 
guilty of just that fault. 

God, moreover, being wise, must have set this 
world agoing just as it should go. Even if we think 
of it as but a transitory thing, an environment for 
man in his stage of probation, we must see that God 
being wise it must be quite adequately adapted to 
its purpose ; He could need, as we have seen, no 
miracles to keep it going. All miracles whatsoever 
must therefore contribute, directly or indirectly, to 
the one object which could be obtained only by the 
intervention of God in His Universe, that is the 
salvation of fallen free-will beings. 

Let us examine the miracles of Christ by these 
standards. He is said to have healed the sick, and 
especially to have opened the eyes of the blind, to 
have cleansed lepers, to have cast out devils, and to 
have raised the dead. He also guided disappointed 
fishermen to great draughts of fishes, fed hungry 
multitudes with a few loaves, turned water into 
wine, stilled the raging of the sea, and once came 
walking on the water to His disciples. This last 
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diffexs from the miracle of casting Himself down 
from a pinnacle of the Temple in that it is truly 
congruous with His saving mission. 

And the same is true of the miracles which testified 
to the mission of prophets before and of apostles 
after Christ. All recorded Old Testament miracles 
are miracles which testify of deUverance, except a few 
which testify to the pimishment of impenitent 
wickedness. But most even of the destructive 
miracles testify indirectly to deliverance, for, Uke 
the plagues of Egypt and the blindness of Elymas 
the Sorcerer, they bear witness to the victory 
of God over the enemies of salvation. 

To sum up. Those anomalous phenomena which 
we call miracles are credible within certain limits. 
Miracles to help on the world's mechanism must 
be impossible if there be a God, because God 
can be no bungler : if He set the world agoing it 
will go without the attentions which are given to 
human machinery. God can intervene without 
self-contradiction only to make good the losses of 
His free-will creatures and to give them renewed hope 
of attaining their destiny ; and this intervention 
is essentially miraculous. The person and work of 
the Saviour may therefore be reasonably attested 
by what I have ventured to call subsidiary miracles, 
which must be congruous in character with the central 
Miracle of Salvation. These conditions are satisfied 
by the Miracles of Christ, of the prophets who spoke 
of deliverance to come and of His Apostles whose 
mission was to bring that dehverance into the reach 
of individuals. 
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Please remember that not one word has yet 
been said in defence of the records in which so 
many miraculous narratives are recorded, that is 
a matter for scholars, for Uterary, historical, and 
geographical critics to discuss. All that I have 
done is to deduce from the agnostic doctrine of 
" The Unknowable " that such miracles are credible, 
and that therefore the Gospels, the Acts, and the 
Old Testament narratives, need not be dismissed 
without a hearing because they narrate the 
miraculous. 

I have reserved to the end of this chapter the 
attempts to get rid of the miracles in the Gospel 
narrative, when the genuineness and truthfulness 
of the narrative cannot be impugned, by explaining 
them away : that is, by showing that they may after 
all have been due to natural causes. 

It is quite true that some of the miracles, especi- 
ally some of the miracles of healing, will bear such 
an explanation. It seems, however, impossible 
to explain away (e.g.) cases of recovery from 
leprosy. 

There are others, such as the miraculous draughts 
of fishes, the marvel of which lay in the circum- 
stances under which they occurred. There is nothing 
in itself supernatural in a sudden lull in the wind on 
a land-locked lake, or in a net including a closely- 
packed shoal of fish when none have been found 
elsewhere : but the knowledge oi Him Who knew where 
the fish lay and when the storm would cease would 
still call for ** explanation," which could not easily 
be supplied. 
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There would still remain, among others, the feed- 
ings of the multitude and the Resurrection itself, 
which cannot be explained away. If the testi- 
mony that these events happened is true they are 
in the strictest sense of the word miracles, and if so 
then there is no great point in reducing the re- 
mainder to the level of natural phenomena by means 
of explanations. 



CHAPTER V 

RETROSPECTIVE, WITH SOBIE NOTES ON CONTROVERSIAL 

METHOD 

A BsiSF risumi of the argument of the previous Chaptera — 
Explanation — Description — The Difficulty of Imagining 
any real colli^on between them — Yet collision there has 
seemed to be— And the credit of the explanation on which 
religion rests has been shaken — We imagine a tnode of (e.g.) 
creation and confuse it with creation itself — New knowledge 
may, in upsetting our idea of the mode seem to controvert 
•* O-eation " itself — The denial of God evidently does not 
follow the doctrine of Evolution — But an animal descent 
for man may seem to upset traditional belief as to human 
nature — and discredit Scripture as a testimony to that 
about which Science must always be Agnostic — ^Two ways 
of meeting adverse propositions. 

The preceding chapters are intended to afford a 
general review of the situation. In them we have 
seen that the explanation of the Universe is that 
behind the phenomena, or things which appear, there 
is an miseen mysterious Power, and that man owes 
allegiance to that power, in which all^[iance lies 
the basis of conduct : that this fundamental 
explanation is one and common to all religions, 
whether it be vague and rudimentary in form, or 
developed into a systematic body of doctrine of 
var3ang d^ees of prof undity— or absurdity : that 
in this explanation must always be included — 
whether the inclusion be realized or no— the belief 
that the things which are seen are temporal, while 
the things which are not seen are eternal, and that 
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that indivisible unity which every man finds in 
himself and which we call personal identity belongs 
to the eternal order : also that man has free-will, 
so that he is master of his fate» the attainment of 
his destiny or failure to attain to it being the 
result of his own choosings at the crises of his life. 
It is true, of course, that there might be an 
explanation of the world, which did not include 
the doctrines of human freedom, and human 
inmiortahty, but in that case the explanation 
would be of no interest to mankind; such an 
explanation might be theological* but could afford 
no basis for religion. 

We have also seen that Science is essentially 
descriptive, it systematizes the knowledge which 
comes from seeing the things which are to be seen, 
and endeavours to arrange them in orderly series of 
cause and effect. Thus it tells us that the pipes 
burst after a frost because water swells as it freezes 
and ruptures the pipe, and that afterwards, when it 
melts, it escapes through the hole that has been 
made : it also tells us that birds and beasts 
and fishes are alike in having backbone^, and that 
they may perhaps all be descended from some 
primitive creature with a backbone. But we have 
also seen that however far back Science can trace 
the chain of causes and effects, it must arrive 
at some primary material whose existence it has 
to assume. To speak allegorically, if we account 
for the stability of the earth by saying that it 
rests on an elephant, and for the stability of 
the elephant by sa3dng that it rests on a 
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tortoise, we have either to assume that the 
stability of the tortoise is in itself or that there is 
something for the tortoise to stand on, which some- 
thing must be either self-supporting or must in its 
turn rest on another something. Whatever definite 
answer, therefore, Science may give to any such 
question, it always necessitates the asking of a further 
question : and the only answer which can bring such 
catechizing to a close is the agnostic answer, ** I 
don't know." The scientific process can never 
demonstrate the First Cause, whether it be God or 
no : and the man who will assent to the truth of that 
only which can be demonstrated by the methods 
of Science, can be neither a theist nor an atheist : 
he is bound to maintain that, for all Science can tell 
him, there may be a God or there may not : he must 
be an agnostic. 

Next we saw that what cannot be known can 
be believed, it is credible, and, if sufficient testimony 
can be borne to it, it must be assented to as true : 
so that if there be a God, God can bear witness to 
His own existence. It is said that He has so 
spoken : — 

(i) In times past to the fathers by the Prophets ; 

(2) In these last days to us by His Son, Whom He 
hath made heir of All things, by Whom also He made 
the world ; Who, being God manifest in the flesh, 
must be a final and sure witness to the explanation 
of the Universe of which He Himself is Author and 
Heir. 

We have also seen that the Man Jesus of Nazareth 
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is said to be this final and sure Witness : to 
accept Him as such we must be able to rely on His 
having been and done what the Gospels record Him 
to have been and to have done. In judging of the 
historical value of these records, we have seen that 
they cannot be rejected on the ground that they 
narrate miracles, because, if there be a God, miracles 
are credible and are proper credentials of such as 
are in truth His Prophets, of His Son and of the 
Apostles of His Son. The genuineness of the Gospel 
documents of record must therefore be judged by 
the same literary, historical and geographical 
standards as are other such docimients : to 
reject them because they contain narrative of the 
miraculous would be — ^besides a refusal to hear 
testimony to that which is in itself credible, which 
could not justly be done — a begging of the question 
at issue. 

Having got thus far and having seen how inher- 
ently difficult it is for description to come into 
collision with explanation, it might seem to practical 
men that the whole of the " conflict " between Science 
and Religion might be ignored as futile, and 
that the first part of our subject might now be 
concluded with an examination of the criticism 
of the Gospel and other Biblical records, with the 
object of seeing whether we can rely on Jesus 
Christ having been as these records represent 
Him to have been. If so, we could the sooner 
proceed to the second part of our subject, that is, 
to seeing what we can learn from His testimony con- 
cerning the future life. Those who think so may, 
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if they see fit, pass over the next four chapters if 
they like. 

No one can, however, doubt the fact that the 
feeling is abroad in the world that the behevable- 
ness of the general body of reUgious doctrine, of 
which the hope of everlasting Uf e is an integral part, 
has been diminished by that increase and more 
perfect classification of knowledge which we call 
the prc^ess of science. The causes of this fact 
are many and complex. From this multitude and 
complexity I think we may, however, certainly 
disentangle the following : — 

(i) The feeling that that which has been questioned 
must be questionable. If it have heretofore been 
regarded as unquestionable, the bare fact that it is 
questioned shakes its credit, especially as that which 
is unquestioned is usually accepted somewhat care- 
lessly and without due grasp of its meaning, and those 
who carelessly and thoughtlessly believe are not 
prepared for resisting an attack on their faith. The 
application of this principle to the conflict between 
Science and ReUgion is, I think obvious. 

(2) Though description and explanation are differ- 
ent things, the description and explanation with 
which we are concerned deal with the same Universe : 
further, a man's belief is his assent to explanation, 
his knowledge is his assent to description. But no 
man naturally keeps his belief and knowledge apart ; 
he rather makes a synthesis of the two, which con- 
stitutes one comprehensive conception of himself 
and his surroimdings. 
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Now what a man believes about the cause of 
things ought not to be and probably is not affected 
by his knowledge of the form and order of things, 
but his mode of believing may be so affected, and he 
may come to regard his mode of beheving a thing 
as part of the thing beUeved. Let us take as an 
example beUef in creation. Let us suppose a man 
who believes God to have been the creator of all 
things. What he believes is that all things exist 
because God wills them to exist, but he does not 
leave this belief in the region of dry theory, he appUes 
it to the surroundings of his everyday life. Let us 
take from among the surroundings of his daily Ufe 
the birds for whom he puts out cnunbs in the frosty 
weather. He watches them feed, and he loves to 
see them fed, because he regards each one of them 
as a creature of God. By this he means that each 
individual bird which hves on his bounty owes the 
fact of its existence to God's will, but he does not 
suppose that each individual bird sprang ready made 
into being out of nothing, for he knows that each 
bird grew out of an egg, and that the egg owed 
its being to the bird's parents. 

We will next suppose him thinking his way, 
back to a first pair for each species, e.g. a first 
pair of starlings, a first pair of robins, and a 
first pair of sparrows. It has never occurred to 
him or to anyone to think of the original pair 
of robins as derived from birds which were not 
robins, so he comes to regard the first pair of each 
species as a new beginning, and so to think of the 
first pair of each species as springing ready made 
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into existence. His mode, therefore, of believing 
the individual robin to have been created is that 
it derives its being from its parents, while the mode 
in which the species robin came into existence was, 
to his imagination, by an original pair springing ready 
made into existence. It is easy to see that such a 
man may come to think that to be '' created " means 
to " spring ready made into existence," and that, 
therefore, anyone who suggests that the first pair of 
robins, of sparrows, and of starlings are derived 
from some archet}^al bird which was the ancestor 
of all three, must deny the Creator, and the Scrip- 
tures which assert " creation,'* and be an infidel ! 
It escapes his notice that, if creation really means 
what he has come to think that it means, he is 
inconsistent in regarding the individual robin which 
has sprung from its parents by natural generation 
as the creature of God. 

(3) Take the proposition "Man is descended 
from monkeys, therefore there is no God." This 
is a crude presentment, nay a caricature of the 
scientific teaching popularly known as " Darwinism," 
and of the discrecQt of all religious beUef which has 
been supposed, nay, by many asserted, to flow 
from it. In many ways it is the same as saying 
that robins, sparrows, and starlings are descended 
from a common stock, for the root principle of 
Darwinism is as much expressed by asserting a 
common descent for birds as for " primates." * 
But there is a deep difference, for the former collides 

> The name for the class in which men, apes, and lemuxB 
are grouped, by reason of their similarity of bodily structure. 
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with belief only by differing from the mode in which 
the bulk of mankind had come to think of the work 
of Creation ; once let men realize that they had 
imagined that mode from defective knowledge and 
that it is quite possible to believe in the creation of 
species in the same way as they had always believed 
in the creation of individuals, and the question of 
the ancestry of robins and sparrows becomes a 
matter of interest to naturalists, no doubt, but one 
which need in no way collide with his hope in God. 

But the descent of man from monkeys is a personal 
matter. Man may perhaps be able to continue to 
believe in a God, for to say that there is no God 
because man is descended from monkeys is a glaringly 
false inference ; but can man continue to beUeve in 
himself ? That is a question which hits him very 
hard, for we have seen that an explanation of the 
world which does not include certain doctrines about 
human nature, cuts at the very root of religion. If 
man be not immortal and master of his fate, he 
is robbed of his hope. There may still be a God, 
and if there be a God there must be a theology, 
but if man is not capable of giving his allegiance to 
God and '* finding himself " by so doing there can be 
noreligion, for the giving of that allegiance is reUgion. 

What we really have to face therefore is the 
statement " Man is descended from monke3rs, there- 
fore he is of the number of the beasts that perish.'' 
Also the contention that as Man is descended from 
monkeys, therefore the Scriptures which give another 
account of man's origin full of childish myths, and 
especially a story of a general deluge, of which there 
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is definite evidence that it did not happen, are 
discredited ; and that/the testimony of all, including 
Jesus Christ, who acknowledge these mythical tales 
to be the word of God is involved in the discredit, so 
that their testimony to the being of God, and to 
His dealings with men is robbed of any authoritative 
character. 

If this judgment, namely that the witness of the 
Scriptures and of those who acknowledge the Scrip- 
tures is discredited, be true, it does not follow that 
the explanation of the universe propounded in 
Scripture is false. The conclusions of Science 
still leave the matter open, and the proper method 
of learning the truth about matters which Science 
must always leave open is still testimony. The only 
result of this judgment, if true, is that the testimony 
of Scripture is not good testimony.^ 

But to return to statements of scientific teaching 
which are said to conflict with the religious explana- 
tion of the universe or some factor of that explana- 
tion. There are two ways of meeting such statements . 
We may either attempt to show that the premises 
are not true, that is, that what they state for facts 
are not facts, or we may endeavour to show that 
the conclusions are not legitimate inferences from the 
premises. Which course is the best to adopt depends 
on the nature of each particular case, but where it 

^ If A declare that he has from his window seen B go 
down the street, and it is proved that A was not in a position 
to see the street from his window, it does not follow that 
B did not go down the street, but only that A's testimony 
on the point is worthless. 

7— (2415) 
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can be done it is best to show that the reasoning 
is fallacious, because if the amduskm does not 
follow from the premise, then it does not matter 
whether the premise be true or no. Let us take 
two examples. Supposing that, when out for a walk, 
I say to my companion of a passer-by, "" That man 
has a black coat on, therefore he is a clergyman." 
Should my friend wish to disagree with me he could 
not deny my premise, for it would be evident that 
the man had on a black coat, he would therefore have 
to show, which would be quite easy, that a man who 
was not a clergyman might wear a black coat. But 
supposing my companion to say to me " That field 
is a square and therefore the railings which divide 
it from the garden are the same length as the hedge 
on the left-hand side," I should have to admit that 
his conclusion was a necessary inference from his 
premise, for the very idea of a square is that it is as 
broad as it is long : if, therefore, I wished to disagree 
with him, I could maintain the contrary opinion only 
by showing by measurement that the field was not 
square, i.e. that his {MPemise was false. 

Having finished our preliminary review and con- 
sidered the methods in which objections may be 
met. I propose to make statements, for comparison , 
of the systematized doctrine of the Christian Creed, 
and the received tenets of modem Natural Science 
giving the authority on which each of them rests. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE CREED OF CHRISTENDOM — (i) ITS AUTHORITY 

Wbat ia the Christian Creed ? — The divisions of Christendom 
have to be faced— Christemtoin an organised Kingdom of 
Christ's fonndation^^Keeper of her own records— Guardian of 
her Founder's honour and status — Promulgator of her own 
Creed — The Constitution of the Church in the Acts — Under 
Apostolic Authority — ^which determines controversies in 
Council— and is ultimately represented in every city or 
diocese, by a Bishop — ^who, bemg the continuance of the 
Apostles, continue to determine controversy, as at Nicaea — 
The Faith of the Church in matters not controverted can 
be sufficiently gathered from the liturgies — and from the 
works of accredited doctors — The rival theory that the 
Christian Creed is the Highest Common Factor of the creeds 
of ^e Churches — Popular connotations of " Catholic " and 
" Protestant " true to facts — The latter inimical to the idea 
of any definite Creed — The only Creed producible is 
therefore that of traditional organized Christendom. 

In the Babel of many sects among which we live, 
with " New Theologies " published from time to 
time by distinguished preachers, and criticized in the 
hal^nny press, and with radical amendments of 
the old proposed from month to month in graver 
manner in the more serious reviews, What is the 
Christian Creed ? 

In answering this question I am compelled to face 
the fact that Christianity is divided, and I cannot 
face it without introducing something of the contro- 
versies and disagreements by which we Christians 
arc separated from one another. Why can I not be 
content with stating only those doctrines which all 
" orthodox " Christians accept, and which may 
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therefore be regarded as the fundamentals of The 
Faith, that so we may exhibit an united front to 
those who, in the name of Science, would take from 
us the Christian hope of everlasting life ? I cannot 
do this, because, if Christianity is to stand in the evil 
day, it must be Christ's Christianity, and can we say 
that only those matters in which aU " orthodox " 
Christians are agreed are fundamental ? May not 
some of the points on which they disagree be points 
of vital importance ? 

Having propounded a question, the answer to 
which, as I have already indicated, is the subject of 
controversy, I might, after the manner of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, have begun by giving aU conceivable 
answers and then the objections to them, and then 
in a judicial summing up give what I believe 
to be the correct solution. For many purposes and 
in many cases this is a most useful method ; but in 
this case I will not save my answer up till the end 
of a long discussion, but will give it at once. I 
contend that : — 

(i) The Christian Creed is what Christendom 
says that it is. And : — 

(2) That Christendom has spoken its mind in the 
Creed of Constantinople (commonly called the Nicene 
Creed) and in such other formal pronouncements 
as have been made when the traditional teaching 
of The Church has been pubUcly gainsayed. It 
was, for example, the gainsaying of Anus which 
led to the drawing up and promulgation of the 
Constantinopolitan Creed. 
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In making the above statements I have deliber- 
ately chosen the term " Christendotn " because it is a 
word which represents Christianity as a Kingdom 
or Polity rather than as a system of philosophy, a 
social organization rather than a body of doctrine. 
Christ is a King and His business on earth was to 
found a Kingdom.^ It suffices now to say that, 
according to the Gospel record, Christ's work was 
largely the secondary * work of reclaiming a lost 
race, and the reconstruction of mankind, and that 
His organized Kingdom is this reconstruction. I so 
express myself because it makes the Kingdom not 
merely the means to an end but the end in itself, 
the reunion of divided and disorganized humanity 
in union with, and in subjection, to Christ the King. 
The end is not yet attained, for the Kingdom is still 
in process of construction, but already it is the 
Kingdom. 

Now to every kingdom or social organization 
whatsoever it belongs to proclaim its own constitu- 
tion and the intentions of its founder, and to make 
and to keep its own documentary records and other 
archives. To this general principle Christendom 

' I shall not argue nor enlarge upon this point here, it 
is sufficiently demonstrated by the late Sir J. R. Seeley in 
Eccs Homo. 

' I do not mean by the word " secondary " of less impor- 
tance. The primary work of God was to make man for 
eternity, and to reveal to man his destiny. Man's redemp- 
tion is secondary in that it is the result of his fall, for the fall 
was not man's destiny. Just as the building and sailing 
of ships is a primary business, while salvage is secondary, 
being demonstrated only when a ship is wrecked. Wreckage 
is not a primary object in shipbuilding. 
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need be no exception : it is for Christendom to declare 
the authority and dignity of its own Founder and 
King, to maintain and explain its own polity or 
organization, and to be the censor and keeper of its 
own Holy Writ. It belongs, therefore, to Christendom 
to formulate and promulgate its Creed. 

To proceed, therefore, to consider the actual formu- 
lation and promulgation of a creed. We find in 
the records of Christendom that the Church in the 
beginning was imder the Government and oversight 
of the Apostles : the Acts record the relationship of 
the Apostles to the Church and the Epistles are 
themselves acts of oversight. It is also recorded i 
that authority and commandment to exercise such 
oversight was committed to them by Christ Himself. 
Also, that, when controversies arose, they met in 
Council, with the assistance of elders, heard evidence 
and settled the matter by delivering decrees which 
were to be kept,* and that the decrees were promul- 
gated.* We find also that the local Christian organi- 
zation, that is the Church in each city, was under 
apostoHc oversight : the Church of Corinth and those 
of Ephesus, Thessalonica, and Galatia respectively 
were manifestly under the oversight of the author of 
the Epistles addressed to them. We find this authority 
delegated to others, e.g. to Timothy who is to exercise 
apostolic oversight in Ephesus and to Titus who is 
to exercise it in Crete. Finally we find that since 
then the same oversight has been exercised by 

* Matt, xviii, i8 and xxviii, 19. S. John xx, 21-23. 

* Acts XV, 1-29. 
' Acts xvi, 4. 
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Bishops or overseers/ who — ^however their order 
arose — carried on this same apostolic business of 
oversight and therefore succeeded to the apostolic 
function and oversight which was never called in 
question for fifteen hundred years. These Bishops 
were much more numerous than the original Apostles, 
and the sphere within which each carried on 
administrative functions was much more exactly 
defined, each Bishop being settled in the city 
which, with its surrounding district, constituted his 
" diocese." Settled residence after the manner of 
St. James at Jerusalem and a well-defined diocese 
are, however, merely the common-sense expedient 
of the division of labour, applied to what is the 
essentially apostohc business of episcopacy or 
supervision. 

Bishops being then a continuance of the Apostolic 
Order, it belongs to them not only to do the work of 
administration in their several spheres, but also to 
assemble together to determine controversies of 
faith : that is to formulate the traditional teaching 
in terms which exclude error and to deliver such 
formularies as decrees to be kept in their respective 
dioceses. What therefore has been promulgated in 
fixed dogmatic formularies drawn up by general 
councils and generally accepted, that is of the 
Christian Creed, as for exan^>le, the Creed of Nicae 
and Constantinople drawn up to exclude the errors 
of Arius. 

* The Greek word for Bishop, of which indeed " Bishop *' 
is a corruption, (tkxkoto^, or in Latin episcopus, means an 
overseer. 
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We cannot limit the creed, however, to the matter 
contained in such formularies, for the Church does 
not dogmatize till grave controversy has arisen. 
Her traditional teaching in matters about which 
there has been no acute controversy cannot be so 
exactly stated, but it is none the less part of her Creed. 
It can be learnt, however, sufficiently by collecting 
the less formal teaching which is given under 
episcopal sanction throughout the Church generally. 
For example, the forms of prayer used in the liturgies 
imply certain beliefs^ and liturgies are used only 
under Episcopal sanction. The teaching of the 
Church can also be gathered by the learned from the 
writings of those who are accredited Doctors in 
Christendom, as, for example, St. Augustine, St. John 
Cluysostom or St. Cyprian. 

Let us, for the sake of argimient, however, aban- 
don the idea of a Christen<iom. Let us assume that 
Christianity rightly consists of various denominations , 
and indeed also of many undenominational or 

* For example, the Commendatory Prayer for a sick 
person at the point of departure in the Office for Visita- 
tion of the Sick in the English Book of Common Prayer 
assumes the truth of a certain doctrine of Purgatory, 
in praying that the soul» on passing into the hands 
of a faithful creator, may have the defilements con- 
tracted in the midst of this miserable and naughty world 
purged and done away : for if, when the soul returns to 
God who gave it, defilements contracted in this life are not 
purged and done away, then the prayer is sheer nonsense. 
That such defilements are so pui^ed is the essence of the 
doctrine of purgatory, and it is obvious that the Bishops 
under whose authority and sanction that prayer is used 
officially acknowledge and maintain that doctrine of 
purgatory. 
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unattached Christians, and that a Christian Creed is 
to be obtained by collecting the beUefs common to 
all the orthodox denominations and segregating this 
common body of belief from distinctive or denomina- 
tional features. This is the assumption that the 
Creed of " the Church " is the highest common 
factor of the Creeds of "The Churches.'* Our 
problem is to find that highest common factor. 

As in arithmetic, we should begin by setting out in a 
row the numbers of which the " H.C.F." has to be 
found, so we must now set out in order the Creeds of 
the Churches which are to be submitted to an analo- 
gous process. These creeds are, by hypothesis, those of 
the "orthodox " denominations ; but which denom- 
inations are "orthodox " ? Those it may be said which 
accept certain fundamental articles of belief, that 
is to say, those which stand the test of conformity to 
an assumed creed. Now if we assume such a creed 
and select the denominations which adhere to it, 
and then extract from their creed the highest com- 
mon factor of their respective creeds, we must extract 
from them the creed which we originally assumed. 
We are arguing in a fatally vicious circle, from 
which we cannot escape. 

It is, of course, evident that the bulk of such 
as profess and call themselves Christians do 
acknowledge the Trinity, the Incarnation, the 
Atonement and the Resurrection, and with the 
exception of the Apocr3T)ha are at one as to the 
Canon of Holy Scripture, but it does not follow that 
this and this only is the Creed of Chrisfs Christianity, 
the Catholic or imiversal faith, neither more nor less. 
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But it may be, and I think will be, instructive to see 
how it has come about that such a body of formulated 
belief is common to so many denominations. 

Consider the bodies of Christians who have so 
much of belief in common with an eye to that 
which divides them. They fall quite naturally into 
the two groups popularly denoted by the terms 
•' CathoUc " and " Protestant." To the minds of 
some, " Catholic " has exactly the same meaning 
as " Roman Catholic/' the whole remainder of 
Christianity being regarded as " Protestant." This 
classification is not, however, correct : to begin 
with it leaves Oriental Christianity altogether out of 
sight. Now the Eastern Christians, such as the Greek 
and Russians are clearly not Roman, they reject 
the claim of the Roman Bishop to supreme dominion 
in Christendom, but in the modem popular sense of 
the term they are an}rthing but " Protestants." 

The assumption that the Church of England is 
Protestant in the popular sense cannot be success- 
fully maintained, now that the sacerdotalism of 
her government and formularies has come to be 
better known; in spite of the fact that many 
Protestant-minded persons are included in the 
Anglican Commimion. Moreover, the protest of 
Protestants is at least as loud against AngUcan as 
against Roman Sacerdotalism, and also against that 
of the Greek, Russian and Armenian Churches when 
they happen to come in contact with it. 

If we go deeper we find that this broad popular 
distinction is true to the facts. On the one side 
Christianity is a Christendom, a Kingdom of people 
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with a hierarchical senate of ordained ministers of 
various grades which claims to be of apostoUc descent 
and of Divine foundation. Among these CathoUcs is 
found an agreement in doctrine and procedure which 
extends even to imif ormity of detail : all acknowledge, 
for example, the Presence of Christ in the Eucharist, 
and that it is a sacrificial function, and all use 
liturgies for its celebration framed on the same plan. 

The divisions of CathoUc Christendom are, more- 
over, largely geographical, as the names for the 
various bodies, e.g. Greek, Armenian, Roman, 
AngUcan, sufficiently show, or relate to questions of 
procedure or of fact, such as the claim of the Bishop 
of Rome to an autocratic primacy or the question 
whether Parker was or was not truly consecrated to 
the Episcopate in 1559. Such doctrinal differences 
as there seem to have been can be often shown to be 
mere "logomachies," due to the misunderstanding by 
the Church in one locahty of the terms used in another 
that employs a different language : and, in spite of all 
estrangements and disputes, all agree in assenting 
to the decrees of the great general councils which 
took place before these (largely racial) estrangements 
and jealousies became acute, which decrees all alike 
regard as the final judgment on the controversies 
of faith of the one universal Church. All, moreover, 
regard the Church as a single poUty or kingdom of 
Divine foundation and deny that that Church can 
rightly be represented by two separate and rival 
bodies in the same place. 

Let us turn from this divided, perhaps, but 
still generically uniform and organically connecte * 
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Christendom to the Protestant denominations. The 
most essential difference, to my mind, between these 
bodies and the former party is that none of the 
latter is exclusive, none claims to be the sole 
holder of Christ's mission and jurisdiction in any given 
nation or region of the earth ; the whole idea of 
jurisdiction is foreign to the cycle of ideas now 
connoted by the term " Protestant." Protestants 
regard what they call " The Churches " as essentially 
voluntary associations. Such an idea can only rest 
on a fundamental conception of Christianity which 
is individualistic, one in which the salvation of 
every individual is a separate concern. According 
to this conception there is no reason why the saved 
individual should not continue to be unattached, that 
is, belong to no particular denomination, and I beUeve 
that there are many English-speaking Christians 
who remain unattached. The individual Christian, 
however, likes to associate with those who are Uke- 
minded with himself, and from this natural tendency 
there spring up voluntary associations which they 
designate "Churches." I do not mean that all 
" the Churches " originated in this way, some of 
them are known to have arisen otherwise, in other 
days, with other ideals, but I do think that this is the 
modem Protestant theory by which the coexistence of 
many Churches is accoimted for and justified.^ For 

* The Wesleyans were, I think, a private society or Guild 
which separated from the Church with a view to doing as they 
hked. and contributed much to the development of this idea. 
The idea was fully fledged and had become a^ tacitly assumed 
axiom by the time that such bodies as the Salvation Army 
and the Young Men's Christian Association were founded. 
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it is only if the relation of every soul to Christ is 
essentially individualistic that the societies to 
which they belong can coexist on friendly terms, 
co-operating in good works and yet content to 
remain separate. 

It is on the ground of this fundamental indi- 
vidualism that the modem Protestant so instinc- 
tively dislikes the idea of any ministration coming 
" between the soul and God," and that one individual 
should possess " keys " which should give him con- 
trol over the entrance of another into the Kingdom 
of Heaven is of course monstrous : the socialistic 
feeling of family unity, of belonging to a system 
organized in feudal interdependence under a 
Sovereign Lord with which a Catholic makes his con- 
fession " to God Almighty, to Blessed Mary, Ever 
Virgin, to all the saints and to you, my father," 
is one which is outside his whole habitual system 
of thinking. The Protestant also protests strongly, 
and from his individualist standpoint rightly, in 
favour of " the right of private judgment." For if the 
salvation of every individual be his own private and 
separate concern, then the articles of his faith must 
be his own interpretation of the Word of God, and 
OEcumenical Councils and Westminster Assemblies 
must be equally guilty of impertinence in demanding 
his assent to their formulated doctrines. Even the 
question " What is the Word of God ? " is one which 
every individual ought, on Protestant principles, 
to be free to decide for himself, for it is quite as 
impertinent to present an authoritative catalogue 
of the books of Scripture for the acceptance of 
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such an one as to ask his assent to a formulated creed. 
Why, if he is to exercise private judgment in one 
matter should he not exercise it in the other ? 

Consistent Protestantism cannot lay claim to 
special loyalty to the " Bible " without acknow- 
ledging the authority by whose censorship the 
books which compose it were brought together, 
the authority which (e.g.) admits to the Canon the 
Second Epistle of Peter and rejects the Epistle of 
Barnabas. 

Protestants, however, have, as a fact, got a Creed, 
and have got a Bible. Their belief concerning the 
Trinity and the Incarnation is that formulated at the 
Coundls of Nicaea (a.d. 325) and Constantinople 
(a.d. 381) and their scriptures are those sanctioned 
by the ancient Apostolic and prelatical Church : in 
this, as we have seen. Protestantism is inconsistent. 
It is also inconsistent in maintaining a ministry of 
preachers, for the preacher comes " between the 
Soul and God," at least as much as does the confessor 
and the Mass-priest. But Protestantism may some 
day come, if it be not already coming, to realize the 
inconsistency and be true to itself, and will both 
throw away its creed and tear up its scriptures. 
At present, in retaining creed and scriptures and yet 
repudiating the authority on which they rest, 
Protestantism is like a man who saws off the 
branch of the tree on which he is himself sitting. 
When the inevitable crash comes it may save itself 
by grasping at some other branch of the tree, 
which it is doing its best to mutilate. If it do so, 
however, it will cease to be Protestant. 
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This brings us back to the point from which we 
started, namely, that it is not Christianity but 
Chiisteniom only which can promulgate a creed. 
That, therefore, being the only producible creed, our 
next business will be to produce it. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE CREED OF CHRISTENDOM— (ii) ITS CONTENT 

The Creed of Christendom expressed in Creeds — The Apostles* 
Creed and the Nicene Creed — ^Manuals and Catechisms 
which expound the Creed — God, the Trinity in Unity — The 
Work of Creation — The nature and ** end " of man — The 
Origin of Evil — The Moral Law — The Work of Redemption — 
The Fall and its Consequences — The Incarnation — The 
Atonement — Sanctification the Work of the Holy Ghost — 
This restoration the Work of Grace — >\Tiich is of two kinds. 
** actual " and " habitual " — Is carried on in an Organised 
Kingdom called The Cathohc Church — By the instrumcn- 
taUty of Sacraments — The restoration of mankind a 
methodical work — ^Which tends to a final consummation or 
" end " — In the Resurrection and final judgment. 

The Creed of Christendom is expressed in "Creeds.** 
A Creed is a form of words by the recitation of 
which the individual professes his assent to the 
Faith of Christendom. We of the West, that is, 
the Latins or Roman Catholics and the EngUsh or 
Anglicans, use two Creeds, the "Apostles* " and the 
"Nicene." The Greeks or Easterns use only the 
Nicene. All, both Easterns and Westerns are 
accustomed to recite what is commonly called the 
Creed of St. Athanasius ; but that is not, properly 
speaking, a " Creed," for it is not cast in the form 
of a Creed but of a Psalm. The two Creeds proper 
are moreover brief simunaries, while the Athanasian 
is a prolonged meditation on the Mysteries of the 
Trinity and The Incarnation, so rhythmically ex- 
pressed as to be fitted for singing in choir to the 
same chants as the Psalms of David and the Canticles : 
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we will say no more about it now, but will confine 
ourselves to the other two Creeds. 

These two Creeds are cast in the same form. 
They begin by professing belief in God the Father 
and in His Work of Creation. Next in His Son Jesus 
Christ, and of Him it is asserted that He was of 
Virgin Birth, that He suffered, died, and rose again 
and ascended into Heaven, and that He will come 
again to j udgment . Thirdly belief is expressed in the 
Holy Ghost, in connection with Whom the Catholic 
Church and the remission of sins are associated, 
and finally hope is expressed in a Resurrection to 
eternal Ufe. In primitive times, as now, the pro- 
fession of faith was always after this manner, and 
its recitation was required by those to be baptized. 
The exact form of words varied. 

When Arius in his teaching denied the Divinity 
of the Son, the Councils of Nicaea and Con- 
stantinople were called, and clauses were inserted 
in the traditional form of the Creed professing 
Jesus Christ to be " God of God, Light of Light, 
very God of very God, begotten not made, being 
of one substance with the Father, by Whom 
all things were made. Who for us men and for our 
Salvation came down from Heaven, and was incar- 
nate by the Holy Ghost of the Virgin Mary, and was 
made Man : " thus effectually shutting out the 
Arian teaching which declared Christ to have had a 
beginning. This Creed was accepted by the whole 
of Christendom, and in the East took the place of the 
older and briefer baptismal forms. In the West, 
however, which was not greatly troubled with 
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Arianism, the old short baptismal creeds were still 
used, and the one of these forms which has survived 
and is used as the Baptismal Creed by Romans and 
AngUcans is what we call " The Apostles' Creed." 
In case I have any readers who are not familiar 
with these Creeds I give them here in parallel 
colunms. The titles are those in common use. 



The Apostlbs' Crbbd. 

I believe in God the 
Father Almighty* Maker of 
heaven and earth : 

And in Jesus Christ his 
only Son our Lord. Who 
was conceived by the Holy 
Ghost. Bom of the Virgin 
Mary, Suffered under Pon- 
tius Pilate, Was crucified, 
dead, and buried, He de- 
scended into hell ; The third 
day he rose again from the 
dead. He ascended into 
heaven. And sitteth on the 
right hand of God the Father 
Almighty ; From thence he 
shall come to judge the quick 
and the dead. 



Thb Nicbnb Crsbd. 

I believe in one God the 
Father Almighty, Maker of 
heaven and earth. And of all 
things visible and invisible. 

And in one Lord Jesus 
Christ, the only-begotten 
Son of God, Begotten of his 
Father before all worlds. 
God of God. Light of Light, 
Very God of Very God, 
Begotten, not made. Being 
of one substance with the 
Father; By whom all things 
were made : Who for us 
men, and for our salvation 
came down from heaven. 
And was incarnate by the 
Holy Ghost of the Virgin 
Mary, And was made Man. 
And was crucified also for 
us under Pontius Pilate. 
He suffered and was buried. 
And the third day he rose 
again according to the Scrip- 
tures, And ascended into 
heaven. And sitteth on the 
right hand of the Father. 
And he shall come again 
with glory to judge both the 
quick and the dead : Whose 
kingdom shall have no end. 
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I believe in the Holy And I believe in the Holy 
Ghost ; The holy Catholick Ghost. The Lord and Giver 
Church ; The Communion of life, Who proceedeth from 
of Saints ; The Forgiveness the Father (and the Son), 
of sins ; The Resurrection Who with the Father and 
of the body, And the life the Son together is wor- 
everlasting. Amen. shipped and glorified. Who 

spake by the Prophets. And 
I believe one (Holy) Catho- 
lick and Apostolick Church. 
I acknowledge one Baptism 
for the remission of sins, 
And I look for the Resurrec- 
tion of the dead. And the 
life of the world to come. 
Amen. 

N.B. — ^This English version of the Nicene Creed follows 
the Latin. In the original Greek Text the Creed begins 
•' We believe." The words ** and the Son," are the famous 
FUioque clause which is not in the original text. It was 
inserted first in Spain as a fence against local heresies. 
The Greeks protest against the insertion not because it 
alters teaching, they have been satisfied on that point, 
but because they say that a mere part of the Church has 
no right to touch the text of any creed or decree of an 
Universal Council, such as was the Council of Constanti- 
nople. But the Bishops of any locality must deal with local 
controversy. 

The word (Holy) is in brackets because it does not appear 
in the version used in England, I believe through some 
doubt about the correct text. 

A more detailed account of the Christian Faith 
takes often the form of an exposition of the Creed 
such as that of Bishop Pearson acnd vivd voce 
exposition of the Creed is part of the pastoral work 
of a parish priest, who is required to catechise the 
children of his parish. Manuals have been published 
for their use such as the Catechism of the Council of 
Trent for the Latin Clergy and the " King's Book/' 
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between right and wrong, and free-will or power 
to choose which they will do. All things have an 
" end " or purpose for which they exist, but to men 
and angels it pertains to know that they have an 
end, and either to deliberately set themselves to 
its attainment or to refrain from so doing. Their 
end is the state of " Beatitude," for not only do 
men and angels satisfy God when they fulfil their 
destiny, but they also know that they do so, so 
that Beatitude is a state of mutual satisfaction of God 
in his free-will creature and the creature in God. 

A difficulty in connection with the Creation is 
the origin of evil, there is an apparent dilemma. 
It seems that either God is the author of evil, or that 
He is not the author of all things. The answer given 
is that all things are good, that things are never 
evil — their misuse is evil ; evil can come, therefore, 
only through the rebellion of free agents. Even the 
power of rebellion which such possess is good, for it 
is only out of this power of refusal to serve that 
service can be freely rendered to God. 

The next step, if we take the Christian Creed in 
scientific order, is the distinction between right and 
wrong ; what man should do is that which man is 
created to do, and what he should not do is that which 
thwarts the purpose for which he was created. This 
Moral Law is proclaimed in the Ten Command- 
ments, so that we have here, in practice, to make 
a digression from the Creed. But the digression 
will be short as we need not discuss why this or 
that is right or wrong, for rightness or wrongness is 
largely a matter of motive. Now the one right 
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motive of every act whatsoever is '* charity " or the 
love of God, " Love is the fulfilling of the Law "* 
Thus to have charity is to love God for His 
perfections. This love must be "sovereign," that 
is to say that we must prefer God to all other 
things, ourselves included. As, however, all other 
things are God's things, we must love and respect 
them as His, including ourselves in this love. So 
that out of charity springs our duty to God, and 
out of our love to God springs a right love of self 
and neighbour. Charity is no mere sentimental 
feeling, it is the deliberate choice of the will. It is 
by this motive of charity that the good or evil of 
any particular action is tested. 

We consider next the work of redemption. 
Redemption is a contingent and secondary work in 
that it is a work of salvage. Now salvage operations 
can only be undertaken towards that which is injured 
and in danger of being lost. I have chosen this 
word salvage which is used specially in relation to the 
recovery of a wrecked ship because the salvage of 
a ship gives a complete illustration of the nature of 
redemption. It is obvious that salvage operations 
are not and cannot be undertaken on a ship which is 
in perfect order and in no difficulties ; also they are 
not undertaken when a ship is a total wreck, for then 
the labour would be entirely fruitless, and the work of 
salvage is expensive. Salvage operations are imder- 
taken only in the case of wrecks which are not total, 
that is, on ships which may be floated or got off the 
rocks and thereafter repaired and made seaworthy. 

* Rom. xiii, lo. 
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Redemption, then, being a work which can be 
undertaken only towards that portion of created 
beings which has made shipwreck of its destiny, 
but not total shipwreck, man alone is redeemable. 
The angels that have left their first estate are held 
to have made total and final shipwreck of their des- 
tiny : they are like some great aeroplane capable 
of flying across the ocean, but which, once it goes 
wrong and falls, must sink to the very bed of the 
Atlantic, a total irreclaimable loss. The things 
which surround us, on the other hand, having no 
free-will, cannot rebel against their lot or refuse to 
fulfil their destiny, they are incapable of being 
wrecked : they are like cans corked and sealed and 
cast loose upon the waves, the waves can never 
hurt them as they can hurt a yacht or steamer. 
Man is like a ship or boat which stands midway 
between the humble unsinkable can and the soar- 
ing ambitious aeroplane, it may be sunk but if so it 
may be raised and refitted for sea. 

The fall of man is not however regarded as a 
separate matter for every several individual, a 
catastrophe is asserted to have occurred which has 
involved the whole race : this catastrophe is called 
The Fall. The consequence of the fall is said to be 
that every several man inherits a taint, a fault or 
corruption which is naturally engendered in him 
as a child of Adam : this taint is called " Original 
Sin." The meaning of this doctrine is that every 
man inherits an incapacity to fulfil his destiny. It 
is a pity that this state has been called ** sin " 
because it is not truly and properly sin, for that 
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only is properly sin in a man for which he is 
personally responsible and therefore blameworthy. 
Original sin comes to the individual from the 
sins of his ancestors and it tends in the in- 
dividual to the commission of actual sins, on which 
ground alone it is said to ''have the nature of 
sin." But it is not in itself a fault to bring the 
wrath of God upon the individual, but rather a 
misfortime appealing to His pity. The work of 
redemption, which is referred specially to God the 
Son, is the fruit of this pity. 

The Creed tells us that it was " for us men and for 
our salvation" that the only-b^otten Son came down 
from heaven and was incarnate by the Holy Ghost 
of the Virgin Mary and made man, and that He was 
crucified for us under Pontius Pilate, suffering and 
being buried, rising again the third day from the dead 
to sit on the right hand of the Father. We have here 
both historical and doctrinal matter for considera- 
tion. The historical events are accepted for facts 
on the testimony of witnesses; we are not con- 
cerned here with their attestation, but only with 
their interpretation. 

As regards the Incarnation, the Creed asserts that 
Jesus Christ is both God and Man, God of the sub- 
stance of His Father, begotten before the worlds, 
and Man of the substance of His Mother bom in the 
world. Yet the Creed speaks of Christ as " He " 
not " They." He is one Person. The Church has later 
to defend this unity by asserting that Mary is rightly 
called [0EOTOKO2 or Deipara, roughly rendered 
in English as ** Mother of God," for He is God and she 
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is His Mother. One result of the Incarnation is that 
God Himself thus comes to speak to us with human 
voice, so that He is the final and confirmatory witness 
to the doctrine of the prophets who had in former 
times spoken to the fathers of God and His relation 
to the Universe. He might have come thus to speak 
to us even had there been no fall. 

His special work, however, was the salvage of 
mankind. He was crucified for us. The meaning 
of His sufferings and death is that the natural conse- 
quence of our fall has been bought off. No part 
of the Christian Creed is so impenetrably mysterious 
as this ; we cannot get beyond the childlUce belief 
that He has, in the words of a children's hynm, 
" paid the price of sin." 

In this we assume the truth of the belief that men 
are not isolated units, but are united by some bond, 
not at all understood but felt to be real and to have 
something to do with the fact that bodily life is a 
conmion property transmitted from one to another 
by natural generation ; it is a belief which regards 
the solidarity of humanity not as a mere idea but 
as a reality. Christ is therefore regarded as the 
representative man in whom all men undergo the 
penalty of sin. He is also the representative man ful- 
filling all righteousness and thus making up what has 
been lost from the universe by man's failure ; and so 
lost to God, for Whom all things exist. He thus, as 
man the debtor, pays the debts of an otherwise 
bankrupt humanity.* But as every creature owes 

^ Not as a substitute but in the real though mysterious 
fact of human solidarity. 
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his all to God, he has nothing wherewith to pay 
damages of any kind, only the Creator Himself can 
do this ; but Christ is God the Creator and He, as 
God, has the power to do this work of miraculous 
intervention in the chain of cause and eif ect, standing 
between sin and its naturally inevitable consequence, 
death. The Resurrection is the visible testimony 
to the efficacy of the Passion ; the penalty is seen to 
have been paid and the power of death is at an end. 
Christ as the representative man has passed through 
death and all mankind was in Him, and so all mankind 
hope to rise triumphant from the valley of shadow — 
to meet their judge. Such is the redemption or 
salvage of mankind. 

The sequel to the salvage of a wreck is that it 
should be repaired and refitted for sea ; without this 
the whole cost of salvage is wasted. The work 
of sanctification, which is especially ascribed to the 
Holy Ghost, the Third Person in the Trinity, is just 
such a work of restoration. It would be contrary 
to all truth and all justice were God to regard man as 
righteous if he be not so : the sequel to redemption 
must therefore be an actual restoration of men to the 
state of righteousness. This restoration or regenera- 
tion is said to be the work of grace, and grace is 
described as " the power of God working in the soul 
of man.*' 

Grace is said to be of two kinds, called " actual " 
and " habitual." Before explaining these technical 
terms it will be well to remember one or two simple 
but important principles. And first as regards 
actions. Any given action can only be regarded as 
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possible to be performed by any given person, when 
that person has both the will and the power to 
perform it. Take the extremely simple instance of 
the act of catching a train. It is possible for John 
Doe to catch his morning train only if he have both 
the power to walk and the will to go to business. 
Suppose that he is paralyzed in his legs, or that 
the rate at which he can walk or run will not allow 
him to cover the distance between his house and the 
station in time, no amoimt of will can enable him 
to catch the train. If, on the other hand, he have 
no will to catch it, his ability to do so will not get 
him one inch nearer to the station. So no man can 
fulfil his destiny who has not both the desire and the 
power so to do : and this no man is in himself able 
to do because of those inherited deficiencies which 
we call original sin. Grace is the work of the Holy 
Ghost, whereby these deficiencies are overcome, and 
its two kinds correspond to the two attributes of 
man in which he is deficient, namely will and power. 
" Actual " grace is that which moves a man to 
desire to fulfil his destiny ; the Latin word actualis 
would have better been rendered " actuating," be- 
cause we now use the word " actual " in the sense of 
" real " rather than as a cause of motion. Habitual 
grace is that which gives man habilitas or ability 
to fulfil his destiny. The Latin word would better 
have been rendered " enabling " as we now use the 
word " habitual " in the sense of that which is 
usual or customary. Let us return to our illustration 
of John Doe and his train and amplify it. We 
have said that he will not catch his train unless he 
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wills to go to business. He may have other desires, 
such as to stay by the fire and read the paper, or to 
go and play golf on the common : these desires of 
inunediate pleasure will compete with his will to do 
his work : it is by his free-will that he will determine 
which he will do ; but if his will to do his work is 
feeble, if he feels no interest in it and no need to do it, 
he will decide in favour of his immediate pleasures. 
Anything that would actuate or set in motion his 
will to do his business, so as to incline him to 
determine to go in spite of his desire to read the paper 
or to play golf would be of a nature corresponding 
to actual grace, which is any agency which the Holy 
Spirit may send to stir up in man desire to fulfil his 
destiny or to give him "thirst for the living God." i 

John Doe also will not catch his train unless 
he has the power of locomotion or bodily ability to 
get to the station. This bodily abihty is the result 
not of casual influences but of known definite and 
regular means of renewing bodily strength, such as 
food, warmth and sleep. These definite means to the 
attainment of bodily strength, correspond to the 
known and definite means of acquiring mental abili- 
ties of various kinds, each of which is attained by 
some definite course of education and training, and 
both correspond to habitual grace, which, by known 
and definite means confers on man spiritual ability 
to fulfil his destiny, that is, to beUeve in God, to fear 
Him and to love Him absolutely and unreservedly, 
and to love his neighbour as he loves himself, that is 
to say in God and for God and not otherwise. It 

^ Psalm bdi, 2. 
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is this habitual or sanctifying grace which makes it 
possible for good desires to bear fruit. It is by this 
that humanity is regenerated and reconstructed. 

This grace is, as we have said, an ordered and 
well-defined support quite unlike the providential 
influences of actual grace in which the Spirit is as 
the wind which " bloweth where it listeth." It may 
be remembered that the Creed couples the natural 
phenomena of the visible creation with the person 
of the Father as Creator, and it couples with the Son 
as Redeemer equally visible historical or human 
events, namely the Crucifixion and the Resurrection. 
With the Holy Ghost the Sanctifier are coupled a 
special visible society, the one Holy CathoUc and 
ApostoUc Church, and its ceremonial observances, 
such as the one Baptism for, or rather into, the 
remission of sins. The special sphere of the Holy 
Ghost is in the Church and her Sacraments. 

We have already seen that the solidarity of 
himianity is essential to the idea of original sin and 
of the redemption of man by the sufferings of Christ. 
We have also in the last chapter seen the conception 
of Christianity as a Christendom, or people organized 
under the royal supremacy of Christ, in which 
kingdom authority is in the hands of a hierarchy to 
which the people owe obedience, all being further 
bound together by what might be called a communal 
tie, but which is more truly a blood tie, in that all 
are members of Christ and children of one Father 
with the right of inheritance in their Father's 
Kingdom. The Church is regenerate humanity in 
solidarity. 
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Turning next to the Sacraments. These are a 
ceremonial expression of the union and mutual 
responsibilities of the head and members of this 
Kingdom.^ The ceremony of Baptism, for instance, 
effects the new birth into it, for it is an " effectual 
sign of grace.'* As the ceremony is definite so the 
effect is definite. In the individual in himself it sows 
the seeds of the reconstruction of his nature : the 
inordinate desire or " concupiscence " which he 
inherits is not at once reduced to order, but the work 
of reduction is begim. It also changes the individual's 
status, making him a *' member of Christ, a 
child of God, and an inheritor of the Kingdom of 
Heaven." Those who are thus brought into this 
state of salvation and continue in the communion of 
saints have in the Eucharist or Lord's Supper 
— sometimes called the Mass — a sacrificial feast of 
double signification. First it is a ceremonial 
expression of the sacrifice of Christ's death in which 
all are united with their Founder in the common 
offering, which is that Founder's Body and Blood 
under th^ form of bread and wine : and thereafter 
the same Body and Blood, under the same form, 
are food for the strengthening and refreshing of the 
soul. These are the two great sacraments for all. 
Besides them there are other ceremonial expressions 
of God's gracious assistance : Confirmation, or the 
laying on of hands, adding gifts of the Holy Ghost : 

' N.B. — No one teaches that the graces can be received 
only through the ceremonial channel of the Sacraments. God 
can give grace how He pleases. It is certainly given, or 
guaranteed, so to speak, in the Sacraments, to be used for the 
profit or abused to the detriment of the recipients. 
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the word of Absolution to such as return m peni- 
tence after falling away in sin : and the Anointing 
of the sick for special support in sickness and 
impending death. Grace also is given corresponding 
to the ceremonial union of Marriage and for the 
special duties and responsibilities of those who are 
ceremonially set apart for the Apostolic Ministry. 
In all these sacraments we have a definite minis- 
tration of God's grace for every need and state and 
duty which a man may be called upon to fill in the 
Kingdom in which God is methodically at work on 
the reconstruction of hmnanity. 

Such methodical work must tend to a final consum- 
mation or end, in which the kingdom of reconstructed 
humanity attains completion : for this the indi- 
vidual looks in the Ufe of the world to come, which 
follows the resurrection of the dead, in which all who 
have persevered will enjoy the perfect consummation 
and bliss both of body and soul. It is then that the 
Redeemer will appear to judge both the quick and 
the dead. Nothing can be more right and just than 
that He who has paid so great a price should sever 
those who have taken advantage of the benefits 
obtained thereby from those who have neglected so 
great salvation. On His right hand will then be 
placed, not only those who have persevered in using 
the sacramental means of grace within His formal 
kingdom, but those also who were true to such light 
as was given them and who were as Pius IX, (I 
think it was he) said were of the soul of His Church, 
and are then called from north and south and east 
and west to sit down with Abraham and Isaac and 
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Jacob in the final assembly of the Church of the 
Firstborn, while those children of the Kingdom who 
were unfaithful and despised their birthright will be 
among those who will be cast into the outer darkness 
where is weeping and gnashing of teeth. It is at 
least a pious opinion that theirs will be the outermost 
of all darkness and a depth of the pit deeper than 
that of the Jews who rejected their Messiah, on the 
principle that to whom much is given of them shall 
much be required. 

I would ask my readers to remember that here is 
offered neither proof nor justification, but only a 
brief descriptive account of the Creed of Christen- 
dom— ^which claims to be the full and final 
explanation to man of the universe in which he 
finds himself, an explanation which points to " the 
Resurrection of the Body and the Life Everlasting, 
Amen." 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE BASIS OF NATURAL SCIENCE 

Tbb Analogy between the Creed of Christendom and the doctrine 
of Science— The process of research and criticism by which 
the body of scientific doctrine is arrived at — Heresy in 
Science— The general principles of Science or knowledge are 
as stated in Hobbes' Leviathan — The meaning of 
" Motion " — Sensation and Inference — Judgment of Relation- 
ships — Expressed by definition — The four primitive elements 
of Earth, Air, Fire and Water — ^The three Kingdoms, 
Animal, Vegetable and Mineral — Introspection as well as 
observation of their motions contribute to our judgment 
on Animal Nature — The fundamental difference between 
Man and the rest of the Animal Kingdom — The sense 
in which the word rational is used as a distinction 
between man and the brutes — This broad primitive classifica- 
tion of the constituent objects of the Visible Universe 
enriched and further classified by discovery but not modified 
— Illustration drawn from a box of shells—Confirmation from 
Professor Ray Lankester — As an example of this an outline 
is given of the History of Chemistry from the days of Alchemy 
to the discovery of Radium. 

My next task is to give an account of modem 
scientific knowledge and teaching. This knowledge 
and teaching forms a body of doctrine in many ways 
analogous to the Creed of Christendom : but not alto- 
gether SO. The Authority for the Creed is the Word 
of God and His testimony, or, as we commonly call it, 
" revelation," and the last word has been spoken ; 
after speaking to us at sundry times and in divers 
maimers by the prophets, God hath in these last 
da)^ spoken unto us by His Son. There is nothing 
' to be known, all the progress that can be 
is in the broadening and deepening of our 

110 
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understanding of the deposit, under the guidance of 
the corporate wisdom of the Church Catholic which 
is custodian of that deposit. Natural science is 
concerned in describing things that are seen, and 
in arriving by process of reasoning at the relation of 
things to one another. Here there is not only the 
question of broadening and deepening our under- 
standing of the things that are seen, but also that 
of seeing the things that have not yet been seen, 
and finding their relationships to things already 
known, and perhaps having to correct previous 
judgments. The last thing has not yet been seen. 
So much for the difference. 

The great body of scientific doctrine is made up 
of the collection of facts contributed by an inniuner- 
able host of observers. Inferences are drawn from 
these facts by process of reasoning. These inferences 
are never the work of one man, though one man may 
have suggested certain of them : but, having been 
suggested, they are most closely criticised by others, 
and do not take their place in the generally received 
body of doctrine until they have passed through 
this fire of criticism and are accepted by the general 
body of scientists, who, though not exactly defined, 
do constitute an authority analogous to that of the 
Church's Hierarchy. At any rate this body is able 
practically to brand as " heretics " all who differ from 
well-established conclusions and to prevent the 
general body of reasonable mankind from paying any 
serious attention to their opiniohs. No one, for in- 
stance, would be hstened to who now maintained the 
earth to be flat, or who denied the laws of motion and 
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attraction on which the calculations of astronomers 
are based. Where the received doctrine is less 
certainly true a heretic in science may gain some 
hearing from the general pubUc, but not from 
scientists, who do not take seriously those who 
deny, for example, the efficacy of vaccination or 
the doctrine of evolution. Beyond the body of 
what is practically universally received as truth there 
is room for a great deal of diversity of opinion, 
and also for faith I That is, for a conviction that 
certain theories must ultimately prove to be true 
in the light of things hereafter to be seen, as 
for example that the production of Ufe from 
non-living matter must some day be accomplished. 

As it is important for our present purpose not 
merely to give a summary of what is at this time 
known, and of the theories now generally received 
as to the nature and relationships of things, but 
also to form some idea of what may ultimately be 
known, it seems necessary to say something about 
the general principles of knowledge, and for this I 
cannot, I think, do better than quote one or two 
passages from Hobbes' Leviathan, Hobbes was 
a philosopher of the seventeenth century, when 
what we now call Natural Science was in its child- 
hood. It was only at that time that Harvey 
made his great discovery of the circulation of the 
blood, a matter now so elementary that it is taught 
to policemen and railway porters at ambulance 
classes. 1 choose these sentences from Hobbes 
for two reasons : because they are, in spite of 
their curious phraseology, extraordinarily simple 
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and ludd, and because knowledge has enormously 
increased since his day and so we have an 
opportunity of judging whether the limitation of 
the possible range of knowledge therein indicated 
has in any way been overpassed. 

A simple thought or perception he describes as 
" a representation or appearance of some quality 
or other accident of a body without us which is 
commonly called an object. Which object worketh 
on the eyes, ears and other parts of man's body, 
and by diversity of working produceth diversity of 
appearance. The cause of sense is the external 
body or object which presseth on " (or, as we should 
now express it, stimulates) " the organ proper to 
each sense either immediately as in the Taste and 
Touch or mediately as in Seeing, Hearing and Smell- 
ing,* which pressure, by the mediation of nerves and 
other strings and membranes of the body continued 
inward to the brain and ' heart ' causeth there a 
resistance or counter pressure or endeavour of the 
heart to deliver itself, which endeavour, because 
outward seemeth to be some matter without ; and 
this seeming or fancy is what men call sense and 
consisteth as to the eye in a light or coloured figure, 
and to the ear in a sound, to the nostril as an odour, 

* That which is tasted or touched comes into immediate 
contact with the body. That which is heard or seen 
affects the body by the mediation of light or sound waves 
emanating from it. The thing smelt seems to be at a 
distance, but we do not smell a distant object, we smeU 
evaporations from it which come into immediate contact 
with the organ of smell. The distinction is apparent 
rather than real. I have modernized the spelling where 
necessary. 
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the tongue and palate as a savour and to the rest 
of the body in heat, cold, hardness, softness, and 
such other qualities as we discern by our feeling, all 
which qualities are called sensible, and in the 

OBJECT THAT CAUSETH THEM ARE BUT SO MANY 

SEVERAL Motions of the Matter by which 
IT (i.e. the object) presseth on our organs 

DIVERSELY." 

In the above statement motion does not of course 
mean only the transfer of the object from place to 
place, as when a bird flies from one tree to another, 
for we see stationary objects such as chairs and 
tables ; but we see them by means of those " subtil 
motions " which cause the waves of light or sound. 
All knowledge then consists in the sensations excited 
in us through " pressure " or stimulation by either 
the gross or the "subtil " [i,e. molecular] motions of 
external objects, and in inferences made from those 
sensations. For example as I sit writing, I see 
some ewes feeding in the park : the seeing consists 
in light waves coining from the sheep to me : the 
distance of the sheep from me I judge by the space 
which they occupy in my field of vision. In 
making inferences I am helped by memory, for it 
is my power of preserving the impression of past 
sensations which enables me to make comparisons ; it 
is by making comparisons that we form the orderly 
body of knowledge and doctrine which we call 
Science ; and it is by this knowledge of things seen, 
remembered and compared that we not only know 
what is and what was, but can also tell what will be : 
we can foresee, that is to say, how motions now 
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present to us will be continued. I see, for instance, 
some lambs running with the ewes, and I foresee 
from past experience, that they will become sheep. 
Astronomers again, from past experience of the 
motions of earth and moon, know when full moons 
and eclipses will occur. This foreknowledge we 
turn to practical account. As the small lamb will 
grow into a large sheep we feed and tend it till it is 
convertible into mutton. As the moon will be full at 
a given date I choose that date to invite friends, 
who have to come long distances by dark country 
lanes, to come to dinner. We are not, however, 
concerned here with the practical applications of 
Science but with the inference as to the nature 
of things which we derive from the sensations caused 
in us by the motions of matter. 

The conclusion at which we arrive from observing 
things is essentially an estimate of relationship, 
and is attained by the process of comparing 
objects perceived. This is, perhaps, best seen by 
noting the manner in which formal definitions 
are framed. Everything is, as we have already 
seen, defined per genus et differentiatn, that is by 
its likenesses and its differences : it belongs to a 
genus or class, the other members of which it 
resembles, and its difference is the points of un- 
likeness which make it a distinct species. Take 
for instance man : man was defined by the school- 
men as " a rational animal " ; that he is animal 
expresses his likeness in body, flesh and bones, to 
other animals, his difference is that he is " rational." 
Take again tiger : if we say that the tiger is a 
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" striped cat/' we rightly assign it to the genus or 
family of cats, but stripes are an insufficient differ- 
ence, as several other members of the family are 
striped ; if we say that it is " a large cat " we again 
find that largeness also is not a sufficient difference 
as lions and jaguars are also large cats : but if we say 
that it is a large striped cat, we mark sufficiently 
its specific difference, as no other cat is both large 
and striped. It is just thus, by thinking of the 
definitions of things, that we learn to think rightly 
about them, or to correctly judge their relationships ; 
knowledge being the correct correspondence of 
thought to thing. 

Let us now turn to man's deeper reflections on the 
things which he sees and hears and feels. He sees 
around him matter, or stuff. This stuff is not all alike. 
Chalk, for example, is not like cheese ; at least, we 
notice first their differences, but further reflection 
shows likenesses, a piece of either has a definite 
size and shape of its own, both are " solid," and in 
their soHdity differ from milk, water and wine, 
which having no stability have to be retained in 
cups, pots, and such Uke vessels. These liquids, in 
their turn, differ from air and other vapours which 
can be retained only in closed vessels, for they are 
not only formless, but of no limited size. Air is, 
moreover, invisible : it can only be felt and heard as 
wind. Besides this, there is a something violent 
which gives out light and heat and consumes other 
objects : this fourth thing is " fire." And so primitive 
man divides matter into the four ** Elements " of 
earth, air, fire, and water, which is but a clumsy 
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way of sasnng that matter may be solid, liquid, or 
gaseous, and that there is a violent energy released 
in the transmutations of matter. 

But there is also another mode of classifying objects 
according to their motions. The differences between 
objects which are aUve and objects which are not are 
obvious to all, though they are very difficult to express 
in the terms of a formal definition. All, however, 
can see that a stone has no perceptible motion 
in itself. It moves only when thrown, it becomes 
hot only in a fire and soon cools if left to itself, 
and changes in its structure break it up, and it 
loses its identity. There are other objects which 
have motions of their own which we call " Hfe," 
and which maintain their individual identity, 
while they grow and their juices circulate. When 
their growth has culminated they deteriorate, and 
finally lose their distinctive motions, or, as we say, 
die, and when dead the body disintegrates and its 
identity is lost. But before death they shed from 
themselves small particles which we call seeds or 
eggs ; these in their turn grow, flourish and decay, 
each egg preserving its identity and, in its growth, 
maturity and decay repeating the motions of its 
disintegrated parents. Among Uving things we 
further distinguish those whose motions include 
locomotion, and so we have three classes of objects, 
the non-living or non-self-moving, and the Uving 
or self-moving, in some of which the self-motion is 
growth only, or vegetative Ufe, and in others also 
locomotion. These are the old famihar " Kingdoms,*' 
the Animal, Vegetable and Mineral. 
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We leami therefore, simply by seeing matter in 
motion, and by comparing and contrasting the 
motions that we see, to classify the states and 
motions of matter as the '' elements " of earth, 
air, fire, and water, and to assign definite objects 
to either the Animal, the Vegetable, or the Mineral 
Kingdom. 

We, however, form certain judgments about living 
things which are not wholly based on our observance 
of the motions of the outer world. We have each 
another object of study and knowledge, and that 
is our own personal self. I know that I have feelings 
and a memory and a will : I know that I strive 
after the things that do, or seem to do, me good, 
and especially after those that tend to preserve 
life ; and in observing the motions of other living 
objects, I see that those which have locomotion do 
not just take the good things that come to them to 
preserve life and to promote growth, as do the 
plants which take up the moisture in the air and soil 
that comes to them, they go about in search of nour- 
ishment, their movements and actions are like my 
own : I therefore assume that they are conscious 
and have feeling and make purposeful efforts 
to maintain life. I cannot see their feelings and 
know them directly. I only infer that they have 
them because their motions resemble my own. 
This makes a new distinction between the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms ; the former we judge to 
be conscious or " sensitive,'* the latter to be not 
conscious, or merely " vegetative." 

Having distinguished the animal kingdom from 
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all other kingdoms, partly by knowledge of animals 
as locomotive objects, and partly by inference from 
self-knowledge, we are led to assign ourselves to 
, the animal kingdom in that the matter of our 
bodies exhibits the motions of life and locomotion. 
But we have yet another task before we have 
completed our classification of the objects of 
which the visible universe is composed. We have 
found our likeness to animals, we have yet to find 
our difference. If we examine the body of man it 
reveals none. Man is bom and grows and moves 
about and eats and sleeps and begets his kind and dies 
as do other animals.^ The form of his head, the 
proportions of limbs and brain, and the exact 
position of his internal organs are sufficiently 
distinctive to mark man off from any other given 
species, but give no groimd for marking him off 
from animals in general. An ape is, in bodily 
structure, nearer to a man than to a dog. A dog, as 
a mammal, is more like a man than he is like a bird. 
A bird or a frog or a fish, being vertebrates, 
are each more like to a man than to any invertebrate 
animal. Observation exhibits directly no difference 
between " man " and " brute." 

It does do so, however, indirectly, for the move- 
ments of animals are, in the Hght of self-knowledge, 
indirect evidence that they feel and think, and this 
evidence tends to show that man differs in his mode 
of thinking and feeling from other animals. This 
difference is expressed by the word " rational." 
Man is said to be "a rational animal." We know 

^ Ecclesiastes iii, ig-ao. 
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how other men think and feel, not merely by in- 
ference from their movements, but because they can 
tell us. For man has learned speech, that is to say, a 
device by which the motions of soimd can be made 
to convey thoughts from one man to another.^ 
From this we each of us know that other men are 
as ourselves. We not only feel and think and act 
inteUigently, that is to say, take appropriate 
measures to bring ourselves into touch with objects 
which cause agreeable sensations and to keep at a 
safe distance from those which are disagreeable : but 
we know that we think and feel, and ask why we 
think and feel, and realize that we have a destiny. 
Out of this self-consciousness arises a sense of 
duty our intelligence is directed to attaining that 
destiny, as a point of honour, and we regard 
those who neglect their destiny in favour of sensual 
gratification as disgraced. 

So far as we can judge from the actions of other 
animals they have not this self-conscious realization 
of destiny and duty, this vision of the ratio of their 
being to the imi verse which makes us " rational." 
They may be intelligent, and by process of thought, 
and not by mere instinct only, take appropriate 
measures to reach to what is good and pleasurable : 
and they may even make simple generalizations. 
I can remember a mare that I was once driving 
as leader of a tandem up the street of a strange town : 
she was evidently on the alert and closely watching 
the houses on both sides : in one of them there was 

* Note that even here knowledge comes to us only through 
the motion of matter ! 
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an archway leading to a builder's yard and the 
mare tried to swing round and go up it ; the meaning 
of this attempt was that whenever she was driven 
into a town at any distance from home she was 
always driven into some inn yard where she was 
stabled and fed, and the entrances to such yards 
are usually through an archway under the inn : 
and she had made the generaUzation that archways 
under houses in towns lead to stables with com in 
the manger I Such a generalization shows con- 
siderable intelligence, but it does not show reason, 
for it is directed only to a gratification of sense : it 
offers no evidence that the mare had questioned the 
meaning of her existence, or realized that she had 
a purpose or destiny in Ufe, or, as we might say, 
bore a ratio to the universe. 

Thus we divide man from other animals: man 
being rational and using his intelligence to direct 
his actions to what he feels convinced that 
he ought to attain to : the remainder being brute 
animals, which use inteUigence to direct their 
actions only towards enjo3dng what is pleasant 
and avoiding what is painful. In doing this they, 
above all things, endeavour to avoid death and often 
to avoid the death of offspring rather than their 
own ; and so they will bravely face pain and evil 
in order to escape worse, but this action, although 
by it they fulfil the law of their being, is not 
rational unless they realize that what they are 
doing is their duty. 

We have thus classified objects into non-Uving 
and hving : and then Uving objects into plants and 
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animals by the difference of their motions, that is 
into plants which have only vegetative unconscious 
life, brute animals which have sentient or con- 
scious life, and man, the rational animal, who has 
a rational or self-conscious life, with a sense of duty. 

I have insisted on the difference between ration- 
ality or reason and mere intelligence, because much 
that is said now about animals ascribes to them some 
d^ree of " reason." With that ascription I gladly 
agree on the understanding that what is now com- 
monly called reason is simply " reasoning power," 
which I have called " intelligence." It is intelli- 
gence, or reasoning power, by which I can follow the 
logical proof of a proposition in Eudid, and it was 
a less degree of the same inteUigence which induced 
the mare who led my tandem to expect stables and 
oats behind archwa}^ under town houses. If, 
however, we agree to use " reason " to denote this 
inteUigence, then we must find some other word to 
express the self-conscious realization of destiny and 
voluntary effort to attain it, which we know that 
we possess, and which all the evidence before us tends 
to show that the rest of the animal kingdom does 
not possess. 

This concludes our first survey of the visible 
universe, and our classification of the objects com- 
prised in it. Our knowledge of these objects is 
derived, as Hobbes has said, from the " motions 
of matter pressing upon our organs diversely." 
It may be said that I have gone back to a 
very primitive stage of science, and that it is 
modem science, which has made such enormous 
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strides, that has caused so many difficulties and 
has robbed men of their God and their hope in a Ufe 
to come. Perhaps that is so, but, if it be so, it is 
from this broad and simple understanding of the 
Universe that Science has grown up. I have now 
to say something about that growth. And first 
I would say that I do not think the great increase 
of knowledge has done anything to require us to 
alter these broad and simple conceptions, but only to 
adorn them with a wealth of detaUed understanding 
of an almost incredibly immense minuteness. I will 
try and make my meaning clear by an illustration. 

We have among our homely possessions a box 
of small shells, which we use as coimters in family 
games of cards. To ourselves, who are not learned 
in the details of marine biology, they are simply 
a box of sheUs, gathered on the shore during sea-side 
holidays. Were a learned " conchologist " to pay 
us a visit, he would tell us what sorts of animals 
had lived in the different shells and perhaps in 
what coimtries they were foimd, and what their 
habits were. But however much he might tell 
us, he would not upset our previous judgment 
that what we possessed was a box of shells. So 
I think modem science enriches rather than subverts 
such primitive ideas as that " matter " is divided 
into earth, air, fire and water, though it helps us 
to express ourselves in more accurate language 
and to know something of the real relations of 
these " elements." 

I must add here two observations on the results 
of modem scientific discovery by Professor Ray 
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Lankester.^ The first relates to the discovery of 
Radium, up to which time chemists had regarded 
matter to consist ultimately of " atoms " of the 
elementary substances such as oxygen, hydrogen, 
nitrogen, carbon, sulphur, phosphorus and the metals. 
The discovery of Radium has destroyed the idea 
that the atoms of the elements are indivisible and 
inunutable, for we now know that one element 
can be changed into another. " The kind of con- 
ceptions," says the Professor, " to which these and 
like discoveries have led the modem physicist in 
regard to the character of that supposed imbreak- 
able body the Chemical Atom . . . are truly 
astounding. Nevertheless they are not destructive of 
our previous conceptions, but rather elaborations and 
developments of simple views.'* And I would add 
that in so far as the discovery has altered the 
belief in the fixity of the chemical elements, it 
has justified the old and simple belief in the unity 
of matter and energy, truly, though naively and 
clumsily, expressed as the four elements of Earth, 
Air, Fire and Water. 

Take again the case of man. In pre-scientific days 
he was classed as an animal and differenced by 
his rationality. So far as his bodily structure and 
functions are concerned his difference from the 
anthropoid apes is quite trifling, and modem 
anatomists believe that man and these apes had a 
conunon ancestor. On this subject Professor Ray 
Lankester says, " The mental qualities which have 
developed in man, though traceable in a vague 

^ In The Kingdom of Man, 1907. 
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and rudimentary condition in some of his animal 
associates, are of such an unprecedented power and so 
far dominate everything dse in his activities as a 
living organism, that . . . they justify the view that 
man forms a new departure in the gradual unfolding 
of Nature's predestined Scheme. Knowledge, reason, 
self-consciousness. Will, are the attributes of man." 
Man is a rational animal. The naive and simple 
classification of the objects of sense, into earth, 
air, fire and water, and into animal, vegetable and 
mineral kingdoms, the first of which kingdoms is 
divided into the sub-kingdoms of rational and 
brute animals is as it was, just as our box of shells 
is as it was before the names, structure and habits 
of the molluscs that Uved in the shells had been 
described to us, and is, for the purpose for which 
we use it, no better a box of shells and no worse than 
it was before. The growth of Science is a growth 
of detailed knowledge starting from a broad and 
simple understanding of the objects studied. 

It remains to find an adequate cause for this great 
growth of knowledge. The cause I think to be 
something greater than mere curiosity, the apish 
desire to investigate the mechanism of a cupboard 
door ; it is Faith, a great faith in the imity of things 
or " being," a conviction that underneath the 
likenesses by which diverse species are brought 
together in a genus there must he some actual organic 
connexion ; relationship is not simply the formal 
placing of objects side by side in a catalogue, it is felt 
to be a reahty. It may not be that this faith in 
unity has been the sole motive of discovery and 
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invention, practical advantages or economic motives, 
some praisewortiiy and some otiierwise, have often 
been mixed with it, as also mere cariosity and the love 
of adventure for adventure's sake; but whatever 
motives, noble or base, brought men into possession 
of new facts, it was faith in unity which made men 
persevere in the investigation of their meaning and 
relationship. 

Let us close this chapter with a brief review of 
the history of Chemistry, the science of the nature of 
matter, starting from tiie era of the four elements, 
earth, air, fire and water. " Earths" are clearly of dif- 
ferent kinds, such as day, coal and chalk, lead, silver 
and gold. But if we believe in imity, there must be 
a real relationship between these earths, and one can 
be transmuted into another. If this be so, then the 
cheaper substances can be transmuted into gold, 
and if this can be done cheaply the discoverer of the 
process will make his forttme. Hence the search 
of the alchemists for the " Philosopher's stone. " 
Many transmutations were already known, such 
as the change of ores into metals by the addition 
of fire. From alchemy followed a long chain of 
experiments which resulted eventually in what we 
may call the standard conception of matter, viz. 
that each substance consists of ultimate particles 
all alike, called '* molecucles " : and that " molecules " 
are composed of " atoms," and that transmutations 
from one substance to another results from the 
breaking up of molecules and the formation of 
new combinations of atoms : and that the molecules 
of some substances consist of diverse and some of 
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similar atoms. Those whose molecules consist of 
similar atoms were called " elements/' and those 
with molecules of diverse atoms " compoimds." 
For example, the gas oxygen is said to consist of 
molecules each of two oxygen atoms and the gas 
hydrogen similarly of molecules each of two hydro- 
gen atoms. If we represent an atom of oxygen by O, 
and an atom of hydrogen by H then O, and H, stand 
for the molecules of oxygen and hydrogen respec- 
tively. Water consists of molecules, each of which 
contains two atoms of hydrogen and one of oxygen, 
and is represented by the symbol HJO. Now if 
we mix oxygen and hydrogen together in the pro- 
portion of one to two and apply a spark, the two are 
transmuted into one substance, water. We imagine 
the atoms of the oxygen and hydrogen molecules to 
fall asunder and to form new combinations, two 
atoms of hydrogen and one atom of oxygen uniting 
to form a molecule of water. Chemists represent 
the change thus in a formula. 

0,+twice H, = twice HjO. 

In arriving at this stage, something further was 
learnt, which was that " Fire " is not a kind of matter, 
but a motion of molecules and atoms sufficient to 
cause them to give out light and heat, and that, 
according to the violence of this motion, the same 
substance is either solid, Uquid or gaseous. Thus 
water when its molecules are but Uttle agitated by 
heat, or, as we might say, when there is little " fire " 
in it, is ice, that is a solid or " earth " : when it is 
heated sufficiently, or when more fire is put into iti 
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it becomes liquid or a " water " : and when further 
heated it boils and becomes gas or an " air." We 
thus estabUsh a unity or real relationship between 
"earth," "air," " fire " and " water." Every 
substance may conceivably be in a state of " earth, ' ' 
of " water," or of " air," according to the amount 
of molecular motion or fieriness of it. 

But the faith in unity was checkedby the apparently 
ultimate and unbreakable character of the elemental 
atoms. Oxygen was not transmutableinto hydrogen 
or lead into gold, and the idea of a philosopher's 
stone, based on a faith in unity, seemed a childish 
dream. Then the atoms of the elements were 
" weighed," and when the weights were tabulated 
they were foimd to form a series, and such a series 
that the elements whose atomic weights were 
multiples of each other or which were, so to say, an 
" octave " apart in the series, were found to have 
similar properties. There were gaps in the series, 
but it was prophesied that elements would be found 
to fill them, and that they would have certain 
properties, and such prophecies have been fulfilled. 
Now it is evident that if the elements form such a 
scale then faith in unity begins to revive ; it is felt that 
there must be some real unity underlying so orderly 
a series of substances, and the discovery of Radium, 
and that it is a true " element " and that it changes 
or transmutes itself into other elements such as 
helium and lead, has given the expectation 
that lead may yet be transmuted into gold, and 
that then the faith in unity of the old alchemists 
will be f " 
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Knowledge, therefore, is increased and S3rstem- 
atized by the observation of matter in motion, 
aided, in some degree, by self-knowledge, and 
stimulated by holding tenaciously to a belief in 
the real relationship and underlying unity of the 
objects of study as a fundamental article of faith. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE SCIENTIFIC DESCRIPTION OF VISIBLB 

PHENOMENA 

Tbb Root Doctrines of all Physical Science are (1) The Inde* 
stmctibility of Matter, and (2) the Conservation of Energy — 
A Simple Experiment — ^The " Occasion " of the release of 
Energy — Life a Mode of Motion in which the identity of the 
living object is preserved — ^The Subject lAatter of the 
Special Science of Biology — ^which is divided into Morphology 
and Physiology and into Zoology and Botany — ^With further 
Subdivisions— Evolution— The Cell the unit of life— Its 
essential Structure — ^The processes of life in a single Cell — 
Origin of the Cell from previous Cells — ^By Division^ — By 
Conjunction — ^Individual Animals consisting of one cell only — 
Of many and diverse cells — ^The Hydra an example— -The 

groblem of the origin of life unsolved — The doctrine of 
volution, that all forms of life are descended from a common 
ancestor — As a result of the laws of heredity and 
variation — Lamarck's theory — Darwin's theory — Mendel's 
studies in heredity and variation — ** Discontinuous Varia* 
tion " — ^The supposed descent of the Elephant and Bian 
from a common stock — The facts of Geographical distribution 
are in accord with the theory — ^Weismann's denial of the 
inheritance of acquired characters— The chromosome number 
in different species— Conclusion. 

It is now time to give an account of the doctrine 
of Science in the matter which really concerns us, 
that is to say, its teaching as to the nature of Ufe, 
and of the relations of Uving things. I have very 
briefly alluded to the principles of what we know 
about the nature of matter and energy, the nature 
and property of the material out of which objects, 
both living and non-Hving, are made : this is the 
sphere of Chemistry and Physics. From the pro- 
nerties of matter and energy discovered in this 
^ 130 
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department of science two " laws " have been 
observed which it is important to keep in mind all 
through this chapter. They are the laws of : — 

(i) The indestructibihty of matter. 
(2) The conservation of energy. 

We saw in the last chapter that when oxygen com- 
bined with hydrogen, two " molecules " of hydrogen 
and one of oxygen broke up and the atoms regrouped 
themselves so as to form two molecules of water. 
The whole process was essentially one of rearrange- 
ment, nothing being gained and nothing lost ; there 
being the same number and weight of atoms after 
as before. And this is true of all changes of matter 
in the universe, they are in all cases rearrangements 
of pre-existing matter, the quantity of which in the 
universe is constant ; nothing adds to it and nothing 
subtracts from it. 

If, for example, we bum a candle, the matter of 
the candle is not destroyed, it combines with the 
oxygen of the air to become a gas called Carbonic 
Acid, which mixes with the rest of the air. If we 
weigh a candle in a closed vessel full of oxygen 
(it must be a large vessel) and then bum the 
candle the candle will disappear ; but when we 
weigh the vessel with its contents it is found 
to be of the same weight as before. The air in 
the vessel has increased in weight to the same 
extent as the candle has diminished. The quantity 
of matter is not affected by the burning of the 
candle. 

The idea that there is a fixed quantity of "energy" 
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in the world is not so easy to grasp. Energy is the 
cause of motion. The motion may be the gross 
mechanical motion of any object as a whole, or the 
motion of its molecules, which gives it a temperature, 
or the undulations of the " ether " which we call 
rays of Ught or electricity, or the expansive force 
of compressed gases such as steam : and one kind 
of motion can be converted into another. Again, 
energy may be stored up as " latent energy " when 
it is not actually causing motion but is ready to do 
so. Immense expansive force is for example locked 
up in gimpowder waiting till the spark explodes it : 
much heat again is locked up in wood and coal 
which will be given off when they are set on fire : 
and much force is locked up in a heavy weight 
hfted to a height which will become actual force 
when the weight can fall. 

With regard to the word " when " in the last 
sentence, the latent energy stored up in gunpowder 
will become actual and wUl propel the shot from a 
gun when I pull the trigger. This pulling of the 
trigger is not the matter which moves, that is the 
shot, neither is it the force which propels it, that 
comes from the powder, but it is the " occasion " of 
the release of the stored force, and that occasion 
is / ; the pull of my finger, the leverage of the trigger, 
the blow of the striker in the cap, and the ignition 
spark which the cap discharges are but con- 
necting links ; I myself am the true occasion. This 
idea of the " occasion " will be of importance to 
us later on.^ 

^ Vide chapter xiii, page 197, and Fig. 8. 
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We can now proceed to the teaching of science 
concerning the phenomena of living objects, 
commonly called " Biology." 

Living objects consist of matter whose mode of 
motion is such that they maintain their individual 
identity in spite of the changes involved in that 
motion. It need hardly be said that by motion we 
here mean the molecular or chemical motion of 
the Uving substance, as well as the grosser visible 
movements such as the action of the limbs. This 
individual identity is preserved through the various 
phases of growth from the initial germ through 
maturity, to senile decay terminating in death; Ufe 
is the special mode of motion by which this individual 
identity is maintained. At some phase of life, 
usually during maturity, the individual gives off 
germs or seeds, which are new individual identities 
that will repeat the forms and phases of their parents. 

When we consider the enormously diverse forms 
of life which are known even to people with a quite 
limited experience, we can see what an enormous 
and diversified science Biology is. The field is far 
too great for any man to have a detailed knowledge 
of more than one or two departments of it. We 
may study the form of living things, or the share 
which their various parts take in the processes of 
life. The former study is called Morphology or 
anatomy and the latter Physiology. It belongs 
for example to morphology to know the shape 
and position of the Uver, and for physiology to tell 
its fimction or the part it plays in the economy of 
the body. It is impossible however for anyone to 
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undertake the whole of morphology or the whole 
of physiology, for it would come within the scope of 
the former to describe such diverse things as the 
niunber and form of the bones in a frog's skull and 
of the petals in an orchid, and of the latter to 
elucidate the mechanism of the circulation of the 
blood and of the function of green colouring matter 
in the leaves of trees ! So the study of living things 
is divided into the separate study of the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms, that is into Zoology and Botany, 
each with its own morphology and physiology. 

The study of biology requires however further 
subdivision. One man may give his attention to 
seaweeds, another to flowering plants, another to 
marine animalculae, another to insects, and another 
to vertebrates. Those who study vertebrates must 
moreover give their special attention either to some 
one class, or to some special department. Of these 
departments I will name four which are of primary 
importance, (i) Osteology, which studies skeletons, 
and to this department belongs Palaeontology,^ 
which studies the forms of animals of bygone 
geologic ages of which only the bones remain. The 
palaeontologist is dependent on the geologist proper 
to tell him the age of the formations on which his 
finds occur. (2) Embryology, which studies the 
morphology of embryos, and the phases passed 
through in the passage from the simple germ to 
the fully formed individual. 

These two sciences are of vital importance to 

* i.e. Vertebrate Palaeontology, for the study of fossils, 
shells, plants, etc., also belongs to this science. 
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an understanding of the relationships of different 
forms of life. So also is (3) Heredity or the fact 
that each generation is like its parents, though 
individuals vary within certain limits and trans- 
mit their peculiarities to some extent to their 
descendants. (4) Histology. This is the study, 
with the aid of the microscope, of the structure 
of tissues and organs. It is very closely related 
to physiology, because an understanding of the 
functions of organs depends, partly at least, on a 
knowledge of their structure. It is to histologists 
that we owe our knowledge that the unit of living 
matter is the cell. It is the province of physiology 
with the aid of histology to discover, if it can, the 
essential nature of life as a special mode of motion, 
and its relation to the motions of non-Uving matter 
on the one hand and to ^' mind '' on the other. It has 
therefore to be in diplomatic touch, so to speak, 
with Chemistry, or the study of matter as matter, 
on the one hand, and with Psychology, or the study 
of mind, on the other. 

So far I have said nothing about evolution or, as 
it is popularly called, " Darwinism." I have spoken 
only of facts, for facts must be known before inferences 
are drawn from them. Darwinism is an inference 
from comparative morphology, supported by certain 
" laws " of heredity and physiology. The law of 
heredity has already been stated : it is that every 
individual is like its parents, but with some varia- 
tion, the offspring being a replica of the parent, 
correct, if we may so say, to at least one or two 
places of decimals. 
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The law of physiology is that living objects 
spring only from antecedent living objects. There 
is no positive evidence for this "law/* but only 
the negative one; we have no right to say 
that living objects cannot arise from dead matter, 
but only that after much careful investigation it 
is found that they do not do so. Corruption 
does not, as was once supposed, breed worms : 
worms breed worms by laying their eggs in the 
corruption on which worms feed. " Abiogenesis/' 
as the arising of life from dead matter is called, 
does not happen. 

There is yet one more thing to be known and 
realized before the doctrine of evolution can be 
understood, and that something is the Cell. The 
matter of which every Uving object is composed is 
found to consist of particles called " cells ** which 
are large enough to be seen under the microscope, 
or of fibres which are known to be derived from cells. 
The cell is a minute fragment of matter ; about 
25,000 average-sized cells laid in a row would 
measure about an inch, and a cubic inch of " flesh ** 
composed of such cells, would comprise one 
hundred and fifty-six thousand million cells ! But 
though it is so minute, the cell is nevertheless a body 
of complex construction (Fig. i).* It will suflBcefor 
our purpose to say that it consists of what is called 
protoplasm : that this protoplasm seems to consist 
of jelly-Uke matter held together in a meshwork : 
that within this protoplasm is a nucleus, which 

^ All the illustrations come together at the end of Part i . 
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consists of a network of what is called "chro- 
matin " 1 embedded in the protoplasm, and encased in 
an envelope ; that within it also is a small dot called 
the attraction sphere or centrosome. These are the 
essentials of the cell, besides which it also sometimes 
contains bubble-like cavities called vacuoles and 
scraps of foreign matter. Vegetable cells have an 
enveloping membrane, made of cellulose ; it is the 
matter which, when derived from dead dry plants 
and trees, is known as wood and as the fibres of 
which linen and other threads are made ; but an 
envelope is no necessary part of a cell. 

Next as to the processes of Ufe as carried on in 
such a cell. The Ufe of the cell is the mode of motion 
of the molecules of the cell. This motion involves 
a continual breaking down of its substance, matter 
is continually falling out of the living mode of mole- 
cular motion, and reverting to the modes of inanimate 
matter. This waste matter the cell casts out, and 
if it did not replace it, it would decrease till it 
vanished. But it does replace it, by taking into it 
other inanimate substances, and modifying their 
modes of motion until they are its own — the Uving — 
mode of motion, so that the new matter is built up 
into and becomes an integral part of its own proper 
substance. This breaking down and building up of 
substance (in spite of which the cell maintains its 
individual identity) constitute the vegetative pro- 
cesses of life. Besides this a cell may respond to 
the stimuli (or "pressures '* as Hobbes calls them) of 

^ Because it is deeply stained by the pigments used in 
preparing specimens for the microscope. 
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external matter or of light or heat by gross visible 
movement or change of shape. These we can call 
the sensitive processes. Those cells which have 
these sensitive properties use them to find and 
embrace the particles of matter by which their 
wastage can be made good. 

Further, the origin of every cell is previous 
cells, either two cells arising from one by division 
or one cell arising from two by conjunction. The 
division of a cell is most interesting (Fig. 2), and 
one factor of it is of importance. To give the 
briefest outline. The attraction sphere first divides 
into two spheres which place themselves at opposite 
poles of the cell. The cell matter takes the form of 
rajrs converging on the two spheres ; the rays 
between the two form a spindle. The nucleus is at 
the equator of the spindle ; it loses its envelope and 
the substance called chromatin takes the form of 
V shaped rods, called chromosomes. These are 
always of a fixed and even number. Each chromo* 
some spUts longitudinally into two, and the separated 
halves slide down the threads of the spindle in opposite 
directions, so that the halves of each chromosome 
go to make up a new nuclear network beside 
each attraction sphere. The cell substance then 
divides. Two cells which are going to unite 
are the result of a curious kind of cell division in 
which half the number of chromosomes have been 
got rid of. These cells are called " gametes " or 
marrying cells. If the number of chromosomes 
in the dividing cells from which a gamete is 
derived be four, the gamete wiU have but two. 
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Two gametes by uniting, will contribute two 
chromosomes each to the " zygote," the cell which 
is the offspring of their union, which will thus 
regain the original niunber of chromosomes, and 
all the cells which come from its division and 
subdivision through perhaps many thousand gener- 
ations, will retain this number till gametes are 
again formed. 

Two uniting gametes are not usually alike. The 
female is large and charged with much nourishment, 
but has no attraction sphere ; while the male has 
only its moiety of chromosomes and an attraction 
sphere, the cell substance being reduced to a 
minimum. The male and female gametes in 
plants are f oimd in the pollen grains and ovules or 
unfertilized seeds respectively, and in animals in 
spermatozoa and ova. Spermatozoa have tem- 
porary tails with which they swim (Fig. 3). 

So much for the cell as a unit of life. We must 
now consider briefly the relation of the cell to the 
Hving individual. The Uving individual may con- 
sist of one cell or of many. If it consist of one cell 
the individual identity of the cell and of the animal 
are the same. Vorticella (Fig. 4) is a unicellular 
animal, whose parts are suflftciently described 
in the subjoined letterpress. When such a cell 
divides, the result is two separate and independent 
unicellular individuals. After many generations 
some of these animalcules are known to lose 
half their chromosomes and become "gametes," 
with perhaps the distinct forms of ovum and 
spermatozoon ; two such gametes unite, and 
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from the union arises a new cell, the " zygote,** 
which starts a new host of animalcules all alike 
and all independent but all arising from the 
divisions and subdivisions of the original zygote cell. 

The Hydra (Fig. 5) is a very simple multicellular 
animal. It is simply a bag with a hole in it, having 
tentacles which are hollow, the cavity of the animal 
extending into them as the cavity of a glove does 
into its fingers. The wall of this bag consists, as 
the figure shows, of two layers of cells of different 
size and texture. Those of the outer layer are 
sensitive and can change their shape in such a way 
that the hydra can move as a whole. By these move- 
ments it can suck water into its central cavity 
through the hole, or can eject it. When this water 
contains scraps of nourishment it is the cells of the 
inner layer that take it up and digest it, building 
part of it up into their own cell substance and passing 
some on to the cells of the outer layer. The cells of 
the hydra are a co-operative system dividing the 
functions of hfe between them. They are also 
components of a single individual identity. 

Most of the animals that we know are far more 
complicated than a hydra, both in their form or 
morphology and in their physiology or functions, 
but in principle they are the same. They are an 
assembly of cells dividing between them the fimc- 
tions of the life of the single individual identity 
of which they are the components. How does 
such a group of cells come to be so assembled 
together and to have one individual identity in 
common ? 
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Let us keep to the Hydra as an example. At 
certain times the cells of the outer layer thicken into 
two pairs of lumps on the sides of the body. 
The cells in these lumps undergo the special form 
of division by which they become " gametes." Those 
in one pair of swellings becoming ova, and those in 
the other spermatozoa. The swellings burst, and 
ova and spermatozoa are turned loose into the water. 
A spermatozoon meets an ovum and they unite to 
form a ** z3^ote " as already described. Each such 
zygote is as much an independent monocellular 
individual as is the Vorticella. But when the cell 
divides, the daughter cells remain together with 
one individual identity between them, and this 
union continues through further divisions ( such as 
are shown in Figure 6,) until a morula or blackberry- 
Uke bunch of cells is formed. This morula becomes 
a hollow ball of one layer and then the cells begin 
to differentiate, those on one side taking the char- 
acter of lining cells ; these become depressed into 
a cup, just as a deflated indiarubber ball can be 
made into a cup of two layers ; by growth round the 
edges, this cup becomes a bag with a small hole in it. 
It is then in all essentials a hydra, for growth alone 
wiU suffice for its elongation and the throwing out 
of tentacles. Now in this perfected hydra all the 
cells have arisen by division and differentiation 
from a single cell, during which division they have 
stayed together with one common individual 
identity ; and so it is with the more complex 
animals. They were each of them once unicellular 
and have become what they are by cell division 
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and cell difierentiation, much more complex 
but in principle the same as that of a hydra. 
Nay more, the early stages of all of the higher 
animals are the same as those of a hydra, 
all pass through the bag-with-a-hole-in-it or 
gastrula stage. It would be most interesting 
to follow them through their further stages, but 
it would be irrelevant and would hinder our 
purpose. 

It is enough for us, and yet it is vital for us, to 
grasp, that every cell springs from an antecedent 
cell ; that every living individual is, in its beginning, 
unicellular : that the mode of motion which we 
call Ufe has, so far, been seen only in cells : that 
matter which is inanimate, that is, whose mode of 
motion is other than that of Ufe, takes on the Uving 
mode of motion only when it enters a cell and is 
there caught up into the Uving motion of the matter 
of that cell. Life is a mode of motion, but matter 
only takes on this mode by association with matter 
already moving in that mode. How did matter firsi 
take on this mode of motion ? That is a question 
which no one has yet succeeded in answering. It 
is a question, however, which I ask you to keep 
before your minds, as it must be realized by aU who 
would have any understanding of the principles of 
biological doctrine and the difficulty of the questions 
which biological inquiry has yet to solve. It is a 
question to which we shaU have to return, for, 
surprising though it may seem, the possibiUty of 
there being a God or Ufe for man in a world 
to come seems to some to hang on the answer 
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which must be given to this, as yet, unanswered 
question t ^ 

We must now state the doctrine of evolution, 
and give the reasons for believing it to be true, and 
the obstacles and difficulties which stand in the way 
of believing it. 

The doctrine is that all living forms, both vege- 
table and animal, including man, are descended from 
one elementary unicellular form of Ufe, indeed, ideally, 
from one single cell, or as Pooh-Bah saidin TheMikado, 
frx>m a " primordial atomic globule," which is the 
ancestor of the Cedar of Lebanon, of the hyssop on 
the wall and of Solomon who wrote about them ; of 
the beasts that die of anthrax, of the microbes which 
are the cause of anthrax and also of M. Pasteur who 
discovered the microbes. As an idea, it imagines 
that complex and specialized forms have arisen from 
the simpler and more generalized forms, by process 
of the hereditary preservation of variations. There 
are several accounts of how these variations arose. 

Lamarck suggested that the individual improved 
in those points of its structure which were necessary 
for its preservation, and that these improvements 
were handed on to subsequent generations. The 
girafie, for instance, had to stretch its neck to 
browse on leaves, and so from generation to 
generation their necks became longer, the spotted 
girafie once having had a short neck Uke the 

' I must also ask my readers to remember that I am now 
engaged in giving an account of Orthodox Scientific doctrine, 
** without note or comment " : discussion at this stage would 
be out of place. 
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okapi, which is a newly-discovered striped giraffe. 
The Lamarckian idea is admirably expre^ed in 
allegorical form in the " Just So Story " of 
Rudyard Kipling, in which Old Man Kangaroo, 
" who was once a different sort of animal, with four 
short legs,'* grew hind quarters of modem jumping 
power by his efforts to escape from Yellow Dog 
Dingo. 

Darwin's idea of " the survival of the fittest " 
was based on the slight differences which occur 
accidentally in individuals. Some kangaroos would 
have longer legs than others. Those with shorter 1^ 
would be caught and eaten by yellow dog dingoes, and 
those with longer ones would escape and transmit 
their long leggedness to their offspring. 

According to both Lamarck and Darwin, the 
progress from generation to generation is gradual. 

Darwin also thought that among conscious sentient 
animals, like would be attracted to like and would 
mate and transmit a double portion, perhaps, of 
their likeness to their children ; and that when 
animals are unlike beyond a certain degree they are 
not attracted to each other. A lion does not mate 
with a tiger except in captivity. This idea is 
called " Natural Selection." 

The Augustinian Abbot Mendel discovered that 
where diverse individuals mated, some peculiarities 
would be " dominant " and tend to prevail in 
all offspring, while others would disappear, or be 
" recessive." Now it is a fact that sudden 
" freaks " arise with new features fully developed. 
Let us suppose, for example, a genuine long- 
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l^lged kangaroo to be bom at once to a pair 
of "different sort of animals with four short legs." 
Supposing long-leggedness to have so occurred, we 
have only to suppose it to be a " dominant," and 
long-leggedness would appear in the majority of 
the progeny of this long-legged " freak," though he 
would only be able to mate with kangaroos of the 
old type with four short legs. This sudden appear- 
ance of " freaks " which give origin to new kinds 
or species is called " discontinuous variation." 

This much appears true in any case, that, once vari- 
ations have arisen, those only which are advantageous 
will survive. It is plain, too, that when a form is 
perfectly fitted for its mode of life, all variation 
will be for the worse and the law of survival of the 
fittest will be a hindrance to variation ; and the 
harder such a form has to fight for life, the less 
chance such variations will have. 

It is now seen that variations must have arisen, 
not when the struggle for existence was keen, but 
when life was easy, and that when hard times came 
and the struggle grew keen the good varieties 
would alone survive. It seems, to me, moreover, 
that all the above modes of variation might quite 
well coexist. It must be added that the gradual 
progressive changes imagined by Lamarck and 
Darwin could, as a rule, give rise to diverse types, 
only when the descendants of common ancestors 
found themselves under different conditions. Such 
are the accounts given of the manner in which 
diverse forms can have arisen from an elementaxy 
common ancestor. 
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I have yet to say how far known facts justify 
the belief. Fig. 7 gives a double series of skulls 
starting from a common t3q)e. The amount of 
modification in each skull, as compared with that 
next above it, is not very great. The skull at 
the head of the two series is that of a primitive 
generalized carnivorous mammal, yet series A ends 
in man and series B in the elephant. So that 
the initial skull AB is one that might have 
belonged to the common ancestor of men and 
the elephants. I only give the single example, 
because one example dealing with two marked 
and well-known types serves best to illustrate 
a principle. The special features which gradually 
disappear or become exaggerated, can be sufficiently 
seen in the figures themselves and the letterpress 
appended to them. All the skulls are those of forms 
which either exist or have existed in past ages. 

Further if the initial skull AB is really that of an 
ancestor of the elephants, it must have existed in the 
age before those of the first terms of the respective 
series A and B ; also Ai and Bi must have existed 
in the age before A2 and B2 and these last in the 
age before A3 and B3. And this is actually the 
case, as is shown from the geological formations in 
which each of these types is first found. Thus such 
skulls as AB which is typical of such forms as Hyae- 
nodon and Proviverra, occurs in what geologists 
call the lower Eocene. In the upper Eocene are found 
Lemurs similar to Ai and also Bi Meritherium 
and B2 Palaeomastodon, These are followed by apes 
with skulls similar to A2, in the next age called 
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Miocene, in which is also found Mastodon intermediate 
between Palaeomastodon and existing elephants which 
last first appear in the Pliocene age, at the end of 
which age the first traces of man begin to appear. 

Yet again, we must imagine the conmion ancestor 
of any group of forms as existing in some certain place ; 
therefore if those forms, which seem so to be, are 
actually descended from it they will only be found 
in regions to which they could have migrated from 
that place. There is not space to give any 
instances of this, but the facts of the geographical 
distribution of animals, a most interesting subject, 
are fully in accord with the theory of evolution. 

There are two diflBculties in the way of the Evolu- 
tion theory. Lamarck's idea of progressive improve- 
ment assumes that something of the progress made 
by an individual is transmitted to its offspring ; that 
the old man kangaroo, who has by actual flight from 
yellow dog dingo acquired increased jimiping power, 
will transmit to his children a greater jimiping 
capacity than he had at the outset of his career. 
It must be remembered, however, that the cells from 
which his offspring are derived are separated from 
those which are exercised in jumping long before he 
begins to jmnp, and Weismann has maintained that it 
is therefore impossible for the reproductive cells to 
be affected by changes in other parts of the body 
required later in life. This doctrine is called the 
denial of the inheritance of acquired characters, and 
is now so generally received as true that any one 
who doubts the truth is regarded as a heretic. 
Haeckel is a ** heretic" in this respect. 
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The other difficulty is the chromosomes. It has 
already been explained that every individual is an 
assemblage of ceUs, that every cell contains a 
nucleus, and that all nuclei in any given species 
have the same number of chromosomes, and that 
the chromosome number of any individual is the 
same as that of its parents. Now let us take two 
animals, a rat and a mouse for example, which are 
almost exactly alike, except for size and colour, and 
the fact that they do not mate together. It is very 
easy to imagine them having a conmion ancestor^ 
easier than to imagine it for a St. Bernard and a 
fox terrier; but if the divergence was gradual, 
how and when did they come to have different 
chromosome ntunbers ? It would be impossible to 
imagine the change occurring gradually ; there must 
have been a sudden change at some time, since 
which rats and mice must have remained distinct. 

Yet biologists do firmly believe in evolution in 
spite of all difficulties. The positive evidence of 
likenesses of form, of geographical distribution, of 
geological succession, together with the xmiformity 
of the laws of Ufe in all cells and the connexion 
between chromosomes and Mendel's laws of variation* 
(a matter too complicated to discuss here) together 
with that faith in unity of which I have already 
spoken convince them that the difficulties will 
certainly be cleared away some day. 

* Mendel observed these laws at work by crossing various 
varieties of garden peas ; but others are finding the same 
laws at work not only among other plants but also in the 
case of animals. A personal friend of mine is investigating 
it in relation to pigeons. 



CHAPTER X 

ON THE APPEARANCE OF CONTRADICTION BETWEEN 
THE DESCRIPTION AND THE EXPLANATION OF 

THE UNIVERSE 

Difficult to see where the Creed of Christendom can come into 
collision with the Doctrine of Science — ^Yet difficulties are 
fdt — Four difficulties specified for subsequent discussion. 

If the reader will now cast his mind back over the 
last four chapters, he will have the Creed of Christen- 
dom, and the scientific accoimt of visible objects, 
that is to say the observed motions of matter, set 
before him as if they were in parallel colmnns, and 
he can exercise himself by considering where these 
two bodies of doctrine come into conflict or collision 
with each other. The real elBEort seems to me to 
be to realize that the chapters dealing with the 
Creed of Christendom belong to the same book as 
those which give information on the teachings of 
Natural Science ; they seemed to me when writing 
them to have as little to do with each other as 
Portia's great speech at the trial of Shylock has to 
do with the dry details of Statute Law. 

The Christian Creed is an explanation to man 
of the universe and of man's place and prospects 
therein. When writing of it all thought about matter 
and motion and chromosomes and evolution entirely 
and naturally receded from my mind as things 
utterly irrelevant. When considering the hope 6i 
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c\«erlastii^ life, tbe question whether the kangaroo 
wss onoe a ' difienent sort of animal with four short 
k^ ** is coe of which I cannot be conscious. Were 
it on the other hand part of my duty to discover 
" tbe different sort of animal with four short legs " 
trom fossil remains I should not consider that my 
pi cftpect s in the hereafter depended on the kind of 
animal that the ancestral kangaroo turned out to be ; 
as was said at the beginning of the book the explana- 
tion and the description of a thing cannot well be 
confficting, and the Christian explanation of the 
universe and the scientific description of it being 
ejqdanation and description respectively seem to 
cvcsVoft to the general principles of all relationships 
Of ^xj^iwirton to description. The idea of setting 
up rHf :rwiO>.;nss of science as a bar to the acceptance 
^ L-w s'^rs^vAn Creed and the hope of immortality 
v%iiiv'> *t sifef«s appears to me as absurd as it would 
Sr A* >aJ^t^.**4c a road to block the progress of an 

\x > NtTf :ho less a fact that there may be 

WN^x^vt^^ ^tr^ tho airship, who are perturbed by 

iK Vamv^in^ and spectators upon the earth who 

»*^*.; x*Kitv? thr barricades in confident expectation 

. . .X ,^^Ilt^;l!^r o< the airship ! And so we must 

. v— •- V 'V Wit^ and expectations which actually 

. . H .V V.H ?^ Tin their crudest form some of the 
.sN^N^w-v '•I'Vvh i^rc said to be constituent parts of 

\,*i. ^ V A"»\vndcd from monkeys : therefore 
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(2) The Flood did not happen in the manner 
described in detail in the Book of Genesis : therefore 
the Bible is not true and the explanation of the 
universe which it contains is discredited. 

(3) Evolution is the doctrine of ascent from 
lower to higher forms : therefore the doctrine of 
original sin which teaches of a descent from an 
original righteousness must be false, or at least 
requires modification. 

(4) The universe consists of matter in motion, 
and every motion is caused by antecedent motions 
and can be exactly predicted from them : therefore 
there is no such thing as free-will. 

These four " difficulties " are by no means 
independent of each other. To begin with, the 
Evolution Theory is at some point concerned in all 
of them. Again the Darwinian hypothesis touches 
the credit of the Bible in so far as it gives— or rather 
seems to give — ^an account of the origin of mankind 
other than that recorded in Scripture, though it does 
not make so seemingly acute a difficulty as the 
denial of an universal deluge. 

The doctrine of Original Sin, again, rests on 
Scriptural authority in those early chapters of 
Genesis whose historical value has been especially 
challenged by modem scientific knowledge and 
belief. In all of these matters, moreover, there 
crops up the question of human nature. Is man such 
that God should visit him, and should have made 
him a little lower than the angels, finally to 
promote him to a coronation of glory and worship ? * 

* Psalm viii. 
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Or is he but a whirligig of maferial molecules 
in which the motion of the whole man is but the 
sum of the motions of his component particles, the 
orbits of which are but part of a purely mechanical 
and predetermined motion ? 

If, however, the same issues run through all the 
four objections to religious belief with its hope of 
inmiortality, it does not follow that all must be 
met in the same way, except for this, that for their 
study, though it may not be necessary to be a pro- 
fessional expert either in Theology or in Natural 
Science, it is necessary for the mind to make an 
effort of close thinking, and to begin with a careful 
inquiry as to the exact meaning of what is taught 
and held by the various parties concerned. A writer 
may help his readers over some of the difficulties, but 
he cannot save them the trouble involved in making 
a serious effort of thought. The matters involved 
are of such diverse character as the relation of Inspira- 
tion to historical truth and of Mind to Matter that it 
seems to me best to give each of the four questions a 
chapter to itself and to proceed at once with the 
question of truth of the Scriptures. 



CHAPTER XI 

THE TRUTH OF HOLY SCRIPTURE 

Scripture Narrative apparently discredited by Science, e.g. in 
the matter of the Deluge — Conceivable modes of meeting the 
difficulty — Reasons why the Scripture narrative cannot be 
regarded as historical in all details — Brings us face to face 
with the problem of the relation of Scripture truth to histori- 
cal accuracy — Books of Scripture " Canonized " by the 
Church — As Profitable for instruction in Righteousness — 
The Church could exist without canonized Scripture — But 
needs to preserve Authentic Testimony to the Facts of 
Christ's life— The Authority of a Witness depends on Integrity 
and Ability — ^The Ability must be natural — ^The narrative 
must not attain to a consistency which exceeds the possible 
limits of Accuracy — ^Written documents the manner of 
recording testimony — When they record the testimony of 
Eye-witnesses their standard of accuracy high — Inspiration 
in the teacher rather than the recorder — Jeremiah amd Baruch 
— Christ and the Evangelists — Differences between the New 
and Old Testaments make the Standard of possible accuracy 
lower in the latter than in the former — Nevertheless the 
Biblical History of the Hebrews must be, broadly speaking, 
true — ^Their history must be remarkable or it could not have 
resulted in the modem Jew— Confusion of folk tales with 
historical personages — ^The didactic value of narrative, 
treated as allegory, asserted by St. Paul — " Criticism " a 
legitimate Process— The conclusions of Critics to be received 
with caution even when based on grounds of Scholarship — 
When based on general considerations their authority no 
greater than that of other men — Limitations of legitimate 
Criticism — Conclusion : the books of Scripture true with 
the kind of truth proper to the classes of literature to which 
they severally belong. 

" The Deluge as described in Genesis did not 
happen, therefore the Bible is not true." 

If it be not " true " then the credit of Christ 
as a witness to the things that are not seen is com- 
promised, for He acknowledged the Old Testament 
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books to be tiie Word of God. And if this be so, 
then a laige body of testimony as to homan immor- 
tality and as to the nature of our lives after what 
we can death is discredited. 

There are three conceivable ways of meeting this 
difficulty. They are : — 

(1) By disproving the assertion that the deluge 
did not happen as described in Genesis. 

(2) By admitting that the deluge did not happen, 
but maintaining that other parts of the Bible may 
still be true. 

(3) By mainti^iTiing that the " truth " of the 
Bitje does not depend on the historical accuracy of 
every detail of every narrative statement contained 
in it. 

As regards the first method of meeting the diffi- 
culty, it is as well to realize that it is not that the 
possibihty of such an event is denied, but that evidence 
is adduced that such an event did not happen. 

The next step is to face the fact that the weight 
of evidence against a general deluge is enormous, so 
great in my judgment that we must accept it. Let 
us consider the account. 

There is in the account' nothing supernatural 
except the warning to Noah that he should make 
preparations for safety. Noah having made his 
preparations, the rain came and submerged the earth, 
so that all flesh which moved upon the earth, fowl 
and beast and creeping thing and man died. This 
means nothing less than the destruction of the 
whole terrestrial " /cwm " which was replaced by 

' G«&Ml»vi.vti4adirtlL 
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the descendants of the birds and beasts and creeping 
things which went with Noah into the Ark. The 
sons of Noah are said to have repeopled the earth 
with their descendants, whose locations in Palestine, 
Syria and the Isles of the Gentiles are given with 
more or less precision, and definitely connected 
with the Empires of the Euphrates basin which 
belong to the historic era. 

Now rain might (?) cause a rise of waters amount- 
ing to fifteen cubits. This at a liberal estimate 
could not be more than fifty feet. But it is 
questionable whether the clouds hold enough rain 
to cause such a rise in the general sea level, and it 
is certain that, if it did, only low -lying groimds 
would be covered, and that though the inhabitants 
of vast low-lying plains might not escape, yet men 
and beasts might be found to repeople these plains 
who had survived on the uplands. 

Yet again, supposing the whole earth to have been 
submerged. Then representative beasts from all parts 
of the world must have taken refuge in the Ark, if so, 
they would, after the flood, have been distributed 
promiscuously over the earth, unless they were 
all repatriated to their proper geographical regions. 
Even supposing this vast number of creatures could 
have been maintained for five months on one vessel, 
there would still be the lack of point in collecting 
and saving many of them, and the still greater lack 
of point in repatriating them in their proper 
habitats. 

Further, the three sons of Noah cannot at the same 
time have been the progenitors of all the races of 
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mankind, black and yellow as well as white, and also 
the several founders of local tribes round about 
Palestine who are all of one race. Yet unless all these 
things be true, the narrative of the flood as described 
in Genesis is a narrative of that which did not 
happen as there narrated, and if it did not so happen, 
then either : 

(i) The Bible is not true, or : — 

(2) The untrustworthy narratives must be cut 
out of it, or : — 

(3) They may be scripturally true without being 
historical. 

I have chosen the Noachian deluge as a test case 
because it seems to me a good example, and one 
which will force us to consider the relationship of 
historical to Scriptural truth. We cannot accept it 
as a narrative of historical fact, accurate in all 
its circumstances and details. Yet our reasons for 
rejecting it, as not historical, are not that it was a 
miracle and therefore could not have happened, but 
because it is represented as a natural phenomenon, 
and the evidence is that it did not happen. Yet 
again, the events narrated do not form a vital epoch 
in the relations of God to man, though the narrative 
is one of value none the less to the religious explana- 
tion of the world. But it is only a test case and the 
principle involved is one of general application. 
Let us consider broadly the relation of historical 
accuracy to inspiration. 

The Bible is presented to us as the in^ired 1 word 
of God. It is so presented to us by thevCdsitholic 
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Church of Christ, by whose authority the books 
included in the Bible, which by the way is not a 
book but a library, are accepted as Scripture, and 
by whose authority other books are excluded and 
are therefore not regarded as possessing the quality 
of " inspiration." The books which receive thi 
imprimatur of the Divine Society, which lays claim 
to be indwelt and guided into all truth by God the 
Holy Ghost, receive it as being works of men who 
were moved by the same Spirit to write things 
"profitable for correction or for reproof or for 
instruction in righteousness." ^ Other men in other 
ages have been moved by the Spirit to write, 
and their writings may have been profitable for 
correction or for reproof or for instruction in 
righteousness, but they are not recognized as 
Christian Classics, and so are not included in the 
'* Divine Library." 

Now it was possible for the Church to exist without 
Scriptures. It is true that she had from the begin- 
ning the Uterature of the prophets, by whom God 
spoke to mankind before the coming of His Son, 
and who looked forward to and foretold the coming 
of that same Son, as well as the historical records 
of God's ancient people ; but she might conceivably 
have done without them : and she did exist and 
establish her traditional organization and discipline, 
and teach Salvation through Christ Alone and 
administer His Sacraments, for quite a generation 
before the books which compose the New Testament 
began to be written, for thirty or forty years more 

* 11 Tim. HI, 10. 
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while the literature from which she selected them 
was being written, and for a yet longer period 
while she slowly and quietly made the selection 
from those writings which has become the New 
Testament ; so that the Church existed, and grew, 
and was glorified by martyrdoms, and survived 
false teachers for the best part of three centuries 
before a definite collection of books became to be 
finally, generally and exclusively regarded as 
Canonical Scriptures. Therefore the Church might 
conceivably have existed till now without such a 
distinction ever having been made, that is to say, 
without any of the books having been " canonized." 
Some have, I beUeve, held that the Church could 
have existed and maintained her place in the 
world even if the books of the New Testament had 
never been written, but that is not quite the same 
thing. 

Our hope of Glory and our means of Grace are 
the outcome of ** the redemption of the world by our 
Lord Jesus Christ," " Who for us men and for our 
salvation came down from heaven and was Incarnate 
by the Holy Ghost of the Virgin Mary and was made 
man.*' Who also " was crucified for us imder Pontius 
Pilate, who suffered and was buried. Who the third 
day rose again and ascended into Heaven." Our 
hope of Glory then rests on acts done visibly in this 
visible world by The Son in visible flesh and speaking 
to us with audible voice in these last days. It 
is this hope of Glory which the Church offers 
to mankind, and the Church must have reliable 
testimony to the fact that the acts of redemption 
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on which this hope rests, have happened, and to the 
sayings by which the Redeemer made known the 
conditions on which men might enter into the 
inheritance which He had purchased for them. 

The first witnesses to the words and deeds of Christ 
were the Apostles. Their functions were various. 
By reason of their Office, they were stewards of 
the mysteries of God : they were commissioned 
to baptize, to consecrate the Eucharist, and to remit 
or retain sins, they also laid hands on or " Confirmed " 
those who had been baptized, and ordained others 
who should exercise the like ministry, and who 
should preach as they preached, so far as authority 
to preach was concerned. So far as preaching 
power was concerned, each depended on his per- 
sonal gifts, the inward inspiration whereby a man 
is made able to bring home to his hearers his 
corrections and reproof and instruction in right- 
eousness. In these matters the Apostles had no 
necessary advantage over their successors who 
had the same official powers and may have had 
even greater natural gifts. They differed in the 
circtmistance of their lives however. The Apostles 
had seen the Lord and their successors had not. 
They could say " we saw and ate with Him after He 
was risen from the dead," this their successors could 
not say. Now what belongs both to the Apostles 
and to their successors called for supernatural 
endowment, for no man can remit sins without divine 
authority or preach effectually without inspiration. 
What was peculiar to the Apostles needed none. 
When a thing visibly happens in this invisible 
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world, and when audible words are said with bodily 
month, as the acts of Christ visibly happened and 
His words were audibly spoken, it is within the 
natural abiUty of any ordinary man who was present 
to say what he saw and heard. Indeed, did a man 
bear testimony to something that he had seen or 
heard on any grounds other than his natural ability 
to see and to hear, and to remember and to repeat 
what he had seen and heard, his testimony would 
be worthless. If the Apostles laid claim to bear 
testimony to events on groimds of some supematiural 
power of perception, their testimony would have 
done Uttle or nothing to establish the events to 
which they testified. 

There is yet another feature in the evidence of 
eye-witnesses which should never be lost sight of, 
and that is that the power of human memory and 
human speech to reproduce events witnessed are 
limited. A single mind can take in, as a rule, but 
one or two simultaneous events, though the actual 
happenings may be far more compUcated. No 
human narrative can be completely and exhaustively 
accurate, and when two eye-witnesses give separate 
accounts of one complex series of events they will 
not only not teU the same things, but also not give 
their separate accoimts in such wise that the two 
narratives are consistent in every detail. So 
true indeed is this principle of evidence that when 
two separate testimonies to an event fit each other 
too neatly, the witnesses are suspected of collusion, 
their testimony lacks those signs of the limitation 
of human ability which help to carry conviction to 
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the hearers. We arrive then at the paradoxical, 
but none the less true, conclusion that evidence to 
be trustworthy must show some degree of inac- 
curacy 1 This really conforms to Bishop Pearson's 
rule that we assent to that which is credible, on 
the ground of the ability and integrity of the 
witness. A really honest and truthful witness wiU 
not conceal the limits of his ability. 

We must next consider how the Church preserved 
the Apostolic testimony. The one function of the 
Apostles which coiild not be transmitted to their 
official successors was their eye-witness-ship. 
Other ways may conceivably be possible, but in a 
civilized and literary age, the most obvious method 
is to commit their testimony to writing. Certain 
men were moved to ** set forth in order a declaration 
of those things which were most surely believed " 
among the first generation of Christians as they 
were delivered by those '* who from the beginning 
were eye-witnesses.*** Here, again, nothing is 
wanted but ordinarily good ability and integrity, 
no supernatural qualifications are required. Indeed, 
any pretence that supernatural or occult powers were 
used in preserving the narrative of the sayings 
and doings of Christ would defeat the very end 
for which the narrative was wirtten down, for it 
would fail to convince the world at large that the 
story that it had to tell was true. Now if the Gospels 
and the Acts be written by eye-witnesses, or from 
information collected at first hand from eye-witnesses, 
the standard of possible accuracy must be high, 

* S. Luke i, i and a. 
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but even here it cannot be absolute. Little details 
of time and place may easily be confused, an 
episode may be placed in a wrong position, and 
a compiler may even conceivably have included an 
untrustworthy anecdote/ 

It is not now my business to defend the historic 
truth of the Gospel Narrative, but to maintain that 
that historical truth is the outcome of the diligence 
and abihty and integrity of the writers, including 
in ability access to authorities, and not to some 
supernatural inspiration, and that therefore the 
accuracy is not greater than natural means allow. 
It does not seem to me necessary that the writers 
of historical matter included in the Bible need be 
regarded as " inspired men " at all. It is Jeremiah 
who is inspired when he pronounces the doom of 
Jerusalem ** with his mouth/' not Baruch who 
writes his pronouncements " with ink in a book/'* 
and it is not the evangelist who says " Blest are 
the pure in heart/' it is Christ who says it.* 

It is time, however, that we should turn from the 
New Testament to the Old. In the Old Testament 
we find ourselves in a very different atmosphere. 
The New Testament is the record and the interpreta- 
tion of the Life and Work of one Man, Jesus of 
Nazareth. It consists of books in which little 
scope exists for " inspiration." This may sound 
startling, but if we remember that it is Jeremiah 
the prophet and not Baruch the Scribe who is 

1 The historical accuracy of the Gospel narrative is 
further discussed in Part ii, Chapter ii. 

* Jeremiah xxxvi, i8. ^ S. Matth. v, 8. 
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inspired, we shall see that this is true. There is in 
the New Testament no one " inspired " to declare 
the things of God. It is impossible to speak of 
Christ as " inspired." He is not a prophet such 
as were the prophets who spoke the things of God, 
stammering mysteries they barely understood them- 
selves in times past to the fathers : He is The Son, 
Who, from Himself and of His own inherent power 
and knowledge, explains and redeems His own 
universe. There is nothing then left for others to 
do but to record and interpret His hfe and work. 

As recorders such men need no inspiration what- 
ever. The supernatural lies in Christ and His work, 
the record of it in the natural ability and integrity 
of man : the entry of any supernatural or occult 
factor into the making of the record would destroy 
its evidential value as a record. There is space for 
inspiration in the interpretation of Christ such as is 
contained in the first fourteen verses of St. John's 
Gospel, but it is not the same thing as the direct 
" Thus saith the Lord " of the prophets who spake 
in times past, that is, in the Old Testament times 
before the final speech of God to us by His Son. 
There is, therefore, more scope for inspiration in the 
matter of the Old Testament than in that of the 
New.^ 

But there is another difference. The New Testa- 
ment is not only the record of one unique Man, but 

' Inspiration is superseded in these last days not only 
by the direct declarations of the Son of God, but also by the 
entry of the Holy Ghost into a new relationship with man 
on the day of Pentecost. 
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is also of one age and in one manner at least as 
compared with the Old Testament, in which the 
speech of many prophets at smidry times and in 
divers manners is spread over the age long history 
and embedded in the literature of a pecuUar people. 
The Old Testament, including the deuterocanonical 
books, constitutes the bulk of the surviving htera- 
ture of the Hebrew People from the beginning to 
the fulfilment of the Messianic hope. Here again 
it differs from the New Testament which is the vital 
nucleus, but still only the nucleus, of the Christian 
Uterature, much of which has, no doubt, yet to 
be written. 

In spite of all these differences, however, the same 
principles apply. In so far as the Old Testament 
is a history of the Hebrew people, its value as a record 
consists in its being the outcome of human diligence 
and human integrity ; it must be as accurate as 
natural human ability can make it and no more, or its 
evidential value is destroyed. But, though the same 
principles apply, the conditions are different, the 
standard of naturally possible accuracy is much lower 
in the Old Testament than in the new. The writer 
of the Second Book of Samuel or the Scribes who 
collected the records of the Israelite Kingdoms into 
that book, had not the same opportunity of verify- 
ing their narratives, as had the author of the third 
gospel. To continue. 

It must be remembered that no nation gathers to 
itself a literature until it becomes conscious of its 
own national existence. Till then its records are but 
carelessly preserved by verbal traditions, which are 
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liable to get mixed up with world old tribal folk 
tales. Now I personally am convinced that ancient 
national traditions verbally preserved contain far 
more historical fact than is commonly supposed, 
and I believe that folk tales are often themselves 
the preservation of actual events of a perhaps almost 
unimaginable antiquity. I think, however, that 
where traditions are verbally preserved, their date 
very easily gets lost, and that tales get assigned 
to places where they did not occur, and to historic 
persons not concerned with them, as the cat story 
was attached to Sir Richard Whittington. But 
though a minute accuracy in detail is not possible 
in the archives of a nation whose origin goes back 
to the border period between historic and prehistoric 
times, it does seem that the history which such a 
nation gives of itself must, broadly speaking, be its 
actual history, unless there are very grave reasons 
to the contrary. 

Now the Hebrew people were " peculiar.'* They 
had their specific differences from other peoples 
which were the matter of their peculiarity, but they 
had also their generic likeness to other peoples or 
they could not have been a people at all. Wherefore 
that they started from the retinue of a nomad 
patriarch residing among aliens in Canaan : that 
they sojourned in Egypt in the time of famine and 
so escaped assimilation with the Canaanites : that 
they were kept separate from the Egyptians because 
the latter had race prejudices against shepherds : 
that they were yet considerably affected by 
Egyptian culture : that they escaped from Egypt 
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in a great " trek " under the leadership of a 
remarkable man: that the memory of deliver- 
ance from Egypt was strong enough to prevent 
complete assimilation with their neighbours for 
many centuries: that they were finally cut off 
from other nations by the Babylonish captivity, 
so that for the future they could keep their 
race and their traditions distinct from that of all 
other peoples (though they Eved among them and 
shared their citizenships), and fight for the indepen- 
dence of their holy city as a spiritual centre under the 
Maccabees, seems to me to be a reasonable account 
of the history of a people so peculiar as to have for 
its final and remarkable product the modem Jew. 

It seems to me plainly ridiculous to be asked to 
reject this history because it is not sufl&ciently 
commonplace, which is the objection which Ues at 
the root of much so-called criticism. It would be 
as sensible as to demand that the history of the 
Napoleonic wars should be rejected as incredible 
because they do not present Napoleon to us as a 
commonplace person ! So remarkable a people as 
the Jews must have had anything but a common- 
place history, and therefore the history which we 
have must stand until some other adequate cause 
for their existence, and one better attested than 
that which we have, can be produced. 

The truth of the history as a whole is not spoiled 
nor is the " mighty hand and stretched out arm " of 
an over-ruling Providence got rid of by admitting 
that folk tales may have become attached to 
some of the characters. Take for example the 
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Story of Joseph in the House of Potiphar. There 
is not one word in the story which is supernatural 
or which perhaps even hfts it out of the common- 
place in oriental society, but I have seen a folk tale 
very like it which was current in Egypt. It is 
therefore quite Possible that the Israelites adopted 
the tale and attached it to Joseph just as the Cat 
Story was attached to Whittington. We can never 
know whether this is the case or not, but it cannot 
veqr much matter whether it be so or not. I choose 
this example because it is one in which no one can 
be biassed by any inherent difficulty in beheving 
the tale. 

Take again the Book of Job. His personal history 
has nothing whatever to do with the national history 
of the Hebrews. Also it is cast in the form of a poem, 
and it seems contrary to all literary or historic truth 
to suppose the speeches of Job and his three friends 
are verbatim reports of their actual words : nor can 
we imagine that the presentment of the Court of 
Heaven is other than symbolical, especially as the 
book is in the form of a play and could be acted almost 
as it stands. It does not seem to matter, therefore, 
by whom or when or where it was written, or whether 
the plot is derived from fact, from folk lore, or from 
fiction, so long as it is profitable for instruction in 
righteousness. 

But what can be the use of such stories if they are 
not " true " ? Let us take another story, that of 
Abraham's two sons, ** the one by a bondmaid and 
the other by a free woman.*' That might be a folk 
tale and it might quite equally be history. I 
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personally think that it is more probably the latter, 
but whichever it be its allegorical meaning as 
expomided in the Epistle to the Galatians^ is 
the same, and it is this which constitutes the 
value of the story : it is an interpretation of hfe, 
and so is the story of Joseph's vicissitudes, and that 
of the sufferings of Job. The Old Testament is not 
all history, but it is all Uterature, it is the Classics 
of a peciiUar people : and it is as the literature of 
the people of God that it is the word of God. Every 
word, every story, every poem, every book is " true " 
wUh the trtUh proper to the class of literature to which 
it belongs, and its mystical meaning, its philosophy 
of the relationship of man to God and of God to man, 
its explanation of the universe, whether it be through 
the mediimi of hymn, or drama, or prophecy, or 
" wisdom," or folk tale, or myth, or history, is a 
sure guide in the conduct of life. 

As for the question what is folk tale, what myth, 
and what history, it is for critics to determine — if 
they can. The work of criticism is a legitimate 
work and there is no sense in screaming " infidel " 
at those who undertake it. But let every one remem- 
ber that though it may be lawful and not impious 
to criticise, it does not follow that the results of 
this or that critic are true : much which passes 
as criticism seems amazing, and some of it 
childish. Professional critics are to be listened to 
respectfully when they tell us that some anecdote is 
in different style from its context and therefore 
probably by a different hamd (but even then the 

* Galatians iv, as, ad fin. 
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critics are not certainly right) because they have 
a knowledge of the grammar and construction 
of the language in which such works are written 
which other people have not got. To give an 
example of such criticism : I have in my possession 
the design for the cover of a child's picture- 
book ^ wUch was shown to a well-known artist. He 
expressed the opinion that it was the work of two 
separate artists ; the dog in the child's go-cart 
seemed to him drawn by some one with con- 
siderable genius for go and motion but without 
technical training, and the fox in the right-hand 
bottom comer by some one else, for it was very 
correctly drawn but lacking in Ufe and go. Now 
the criticism of the artist as showing the difference in 
the merit of the two figures was most instructive, but 
his inference that they were by different hands was 
wrong because, such as they are, I drew them both 
myself I The moral of this for textual critics is 
obvious. 

But critics do not always base their criticisms on 
their special knowledge of languages and history, but 
sometimes on general considerations : they can then 
lay claim to no special authority. Supposing, for 
instance, they say that some writer A says nothing 
about some event narrated by B, they say some- 
thing which is within the reach of every one's know- 
ledge. When they say that, therefore, A knew 
nothing about that event, they are saying that 
which does not necessarily follow, and to build 
further inferences from it, as to say that, therefore, 

^ Tks Sad End of Erica's Blackamoor, £d. Arnold. 
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the event did not occur, but was fabricated by B 
to serve his party ends, their reasoning is plainly 
fallacious to every man with the gift of reasoning.^ 
To cut short the matter of criticism. It is not 
the business of critics to say whether the subject 
matter is possible or impossible, because that does 
not belong to scholars or men learned in letters 
and history, but to students of natme and such like 
men of science. Neither are they special authorities 
as to the probability or improbability of a story 
from the standpoint of what live men and women 
are likely to do under given circumstances, for in that 
matter any observant and intelligent man of the 
world is as good a j udge as they. It may be even said 
without imkindness or disrespect that, as a rule, he 
would probably be a better judge, for the work of 
scholars and critics involves a preoccupation which 
removes them from the moving accidents of the 
main current of life into quiet backwaters. It is 

* Mr. J. M. Barrie pokes kindly but none the less forcible 
fun at this style of Criticism in Peter Pan when discussing 
the question of Peter's Goat. 

" If you ask your mother whether she knew about Peter 
Pan when she was a little girl, she will say, 'Why, of course 
I did, child I ' and if you ask her whether he rode on a goat, 
she will say, * What a foolish question to ask ; certainly he 
did.' Then if you ask your grandmother whether she knew 
about Peter Pan when she was a girl, she also says, 'Why, 
of course I did, child ; ' but if you ask her whether he rode 
on a goat in those days, she says she never heard of his 
having a goat. Perhaps she has forgotten, just as she 
sometimes forgets your name and calls you Mildred which 
is your mother's name. Still, she could hardly forget such 
an important thing as a goat. Therefore there was no 
goat. . . ! " 
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perhaps because, though their learning and industry 
are great, their own lives are lived under quiet 
uneventful conditions that they seem wilhng to 
accept narratives only when so revised as to become 
quite commonplace. The true business of a critic 
is to tell us whether a work is from its grammar 
and style such that its author could have been a 
competent witness to that which he sets forth as 
fact, and that what he has to tell is not in flagrant 
discord with what other rehable authorities have 
to tell, and if he claim to be an eye-witness that his 
geographical allusions are not gross blunders On 
the inherent credibility of the subject matter the 
Clitic is not, as such, an authority. 

To sum up the thesis of this chapter. My con- 
tention is that the Bible is the Word of God as being 
the Classic literature of God's people. We may 
(I have not said this before) believe that every book 
and every paragraph, nay, even every sentence and 
every word comes to be where it is under the over- 
ruling providence of God, and that in that sense 
we may regard it as " verbally inspired " and as 
" every word true." In saying this, however, we do 
not necessarily mean that every word is historically 
true, but only that it is true with the truth proper to 
the class of literature to which it belongs, so that it 
is profitable for reproof, for correction, for instruc- 
tion in righteousness ; that it is, as we say, " true 
to life," to the hfe of God and the life of Man and 
the relationship of the one to the other. In so far 
as it contains a record of God's actual dealings 
with men it must of course be historical, for records 
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bdoQg to history and not to poetiy » drama, or philo- 
sophy. But to be historical and of evidential value 
to the worldp the preservation of the record mnst be 
natmal, it mnst &11 within the ordinary powers of 
honest human ability. The recorders as such are not 
inspired as the prophets or teachers are. Super- 
natural assistance would destroy the evidential 
or apologetic value of the record. 

Wher^ore, though the deluge did not happen 
eauctly as recorded in Genesis, yet the Bible may 
be " true." 



CHAPTER XII 

THE EARLY CHAPTERS OF GENESIS 

Trb antediluvian section of Genesis not historical — Records 
of contemporary testimony could notliave been preserved— 
If Myth, they are valuable, for Myth is essentially didactic — 
Opinion of Critics on the Composite Character of the early 
Chapters of Genesis — ^The Doctrine of Creation — ^The Story 
of Eden allegorical in form and terms — ^This no bar to its 
didactic authority — Its teaching as regards (1) Man's 
Nature, (2) His Environment, (3) His Fadl, (4) The Hope 
of Restoration — ^We are told no facts in the narratives which 
we could not, on logical grounds, know to have happened— 
The didactic values of (1) Babel, (2) The Deluge, (3) The 
Translation of Enoch, (4) The Genealogies — ^Abstract 
truth must be administered to the Simple-minded in concrete 
stories — ^That such regard the stories as historical, a matter 
of little or no moment — Recapitulation — ^The Early Chapters 
of Genesis are explanatory — ^They give not merely a reUgioua 
explanation of the Universe but the Christian Explanation. 

In the last chapter we considered broadly what we 
can mean by saying the Bible is " true," and we 
have seen that it is a library rather than a book, 
and that to be true each book which composes it 
must be true with that sort of truth which is proper 
to the class of literature to which it belongs. Historic 
books have the truth proper to history and poetic 
books the truth proper to poetry and so on. 
We started the chapter with a concrete diflftculty 
relating to a narrative in the opening chapters of 
Genesis. The truth of the Bible does not stand or 
fall with the accuracy or otherwise of the dates and 
dimensions included in every narrative. That is one 
matter. Another is that these opening chapters 
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con tain matter of vital importance as they deal with 
the origin of the univanse and of ni«n. Theqoestion 
for consideration is wbiether they continue to have 
any doctrinal importance if we do not consider them 
as historical. 

As regards Old Testament narrative in general we 
cannot always regard it as written by men suffi- 
ciently near to the events narrated to make any 
such standard of accuracy possible as was attainable 
by the Evangelists. Supposing, for eramplft, ^riiat 
is quite easily supposable, viz., that Hoses collected 
and wrote out all the stories of the He1»ew FSatri- 
archs, he was writing at a distance of some centuries 
from the events, so that as an authority for facts 
in the days of Abraham he is on a par with a 
modem chronicler of the reign of, say. Queen 
Elizabeth, whereas the Evangelists are on the same 
footing as men at the present day writing an 
account of the times of the Franco-Prussian, or, say, 
the Crimean War, who either took part in those 
events or know personally those who have done so. 
What then can we say of the Mosaic authority for 
the events narrated which are anterior to the call 
of Abraham ? 

My answer is that I do not think that we 
can r^;ard the book of Genesis as an historical 
authority for the antediluvian era any more 
than we regard Tennyson's poems as an historical 
authority for the Arthurian legend. Much of 
that legend is probably true, as many of the 
Greek legends, such as those connected with 
Theseus are now being found to be historically true. 
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But of their date we know nothing or of their place, 
except that where events are preserved by verbal 
tradition their antiquity is, as a rule, under-estimated, 
and that they are often assigned to locaUties 
known to the generation that preserves them.* 

But though Tennyson be no historic authority, 
he has given a poetic interpretation to the 
Arthurian legend which must be of value for all 
time if we are right in placing his works among 
the English classics, a fact which may help us to 
a sane understanding of the opening chapters of 
Genesis, although the two cases are not exactly 
analogous. 

The opening chapters of Genesis are an account 
of the origin of the universe and of the human race. 
It is difficult to see how it can be an historical 
account, because it is difficult to see how human 
testimony to these events could have been pre- 
served ! But if we suppose the stories to be folk tales 
or myths, how come they in the Word of God ? Folk 
tales are often the verbal preservation of actual 
events, prehistoric and inserted in a wrong context. 
Myths seem to me essentially didactic narratives, 
a form or artifice for conve3ang doctrine. To 
educated minds with a philosophic training it may 
be possible to present abstract philosophy in an 
abstract way, but for others it must be in parables, 
for only so can the doctrine be presented in terms 
of concrete thought. 

^ Localities of the adventures of Arthur and his Knights 
are shown in Wales and Cornwall. The Bretons who are 
also Kelts also show them in Brittany. 
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*' Contradictions also occur. In one place, for 
instance, it is said that all animals were to be taken 
into the ark for preservation in pairs (vi, ig, 20 ; 
vii, 8) : in another Noah is commanded to choose 
the clean beasts and fowls by sevens and the rest 
of the beasts by twos. The rain is said in one 
place to have lasted forty days (vii, 12), but 
a few verses later on one hundred and fifty 

(vii, 24)." 

This is legitimate " criticism " because the con- 
clusions are based on the language and construction 
of the narrative, and not on the d priori probability 
or improbability of the subject matter of the narra- 
tive. It does not follow that the conclusion is 
certainly right because the criticism is legitimate, 
but only that it is a reasonable conclusion. It also 
certainly does not involve any assent to any 
particular theory as to who wrote the various 
contributions to the composite narrative, or as to 
when they were written. The only thing that is 
certain is that if the narrative is of composite origin 
the component parts have been brought together by 
somebody, and that somebody seems to me to have 
been an honest man, for he has given the various 
versions of the story as he found them, and not 
trimmed them up so as to make them consistent 
in their subordinate details. 

Now if we are right in regarding the early chapters 
of Genesis as a composite document, and that com- 
posite document as the Word of God, we shall believe 
that the coming together of the component parts 
has taken place imder the guiding hand of 
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Providence, in which case there must be some point 
in the contradictions to which Mr. Foakes- Jackson 
draws attention. The point seems to me to be to 
prevent us from regarding the details of the stories 
as historical, and God seems to me to have taken 
the same provident care by other means with regard 
to the chapters on the creation and fall. To 
proceed to the subject matter. 

Genesis i, i to ii, 4 simply represents God as 
the cause of all things, bringing the totality 
of being into existence by the fiat of Himself 
the universal cause : it is this and this alone 
which is properly called creation, which means to 
cause existence or make out of nothing {producere 
e nihilo in esse). This production out of nothing 
occurs not in six days, but " in the beginning " 
(in principio), after which follows the distinction 
of being or the " substance " of things into 
different kinds and the appearance of specific objects, 
which differentiation St. Thomas Aquinas calls 
disiinctio et ornatus, which, according to the inter- 
pretation of some of the saints, may be said to 
have been some change of the creature which is 
measurable in terms of time (aliquam mutationetn 
creaiura^ qua tempore mensuratur)} It is this 
disiinctio et ornatus which constitute the events of 
the " six days." Whether the " six dajrs " are to 
be taken literally is, according' to St. Thomas, an 
open question ; he shows that St. Augustine did 
not think that they should be taken literally, but 
as representing the natural order of the works 

* Summa Theologies Pars Prima, Q. Jxxiv, A. i. 
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which are assigned to their respective days {itte 
Of do dierum referendus est ad naiwalem ordinem 
operum qua diebus aUribuuniur). 

In the story of the Garden of Eden we are 
presented with a "tree of knowledge of good 
and evil." There is no such tree in any book 
on botany, nor do we give such names to 
actual plants or trees : where we do find similar 
names is in the Pilgrim* s Progress. A *' Doubting 
Castle ** and a " Slough of Despond '* are terms 
of the same genre as a "Tree of knowledge of 
good and evil." The latter therefore seems to 
be a term of allegory, and if one term in a story 
is allegorical the rest must be allegorical. The 
people are not real persons, but representative 
personifications. '* Christian " is a representative 
personification of Christians in general, and so 
may not Adam and Eve as they appear in 
this story be representative personifications of 
primitive man ? Indeed, can Adam and Eve be 
an3rthing else ? in the light of Gen. v. i and 2, 
which says : — 

"This is the book of the generation of Adam. 
In the day that God created man, in the likeness 
of God made He him : male and female created 
He them and called their name Adam, in the day 
when they were created." 

This allegorical quality belongs especially to the 
section of narrative which extends from Genesis 
ii, 4 to the end of Chapter iii. 

Being allegorical, its essential object is to teach 
principles. I have seen it maintained in a 
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discussion on the doctrine of original sin^ that 
the story of the fall cannot be used in support 
of any specific teaching on the subject, as 
criticism now shows that the story is not his- 
torical. I do not think that we can protest too 
strongly against such a line of reasoning. If no 
teaching is to be derived from it because it is not 
historical, then no doctrine is to be learned from 
our Lord's parables : also if it be not historical and 
have nothing to teach, what business has it in the 
Bible ? The presence of historical matter in the 
Word of God is sufficiently justified by the pre- 
servation of the facts which it places on record, 
but matter which has nothing to do with the record- 
ing of facts would be utterly pointless had it nothing 
to teach. The value of an historical record lies in 
the facts, the value of a story in its " moral." 

Now the doctrine of the opening chapters of 
Genesis is as follows. God is the first cause of all 
things. Substance is brought into being out of 
nothing, and things out of substance. Man out of 
that which is not man. Man is, moreover, made 
in the image of God. Thus much we learn from 
parts of Genesis not included between Genesis ii, 4 
and the end of Chapter iii. From that part we 
learn something more of human nature. Man is 
from the dust of the ground, and so is every 
beast of the field and every fowl of the air : 
they have one conunon material origin by whatever 
mode they proceeded therefrom. But man is 

> The Origin and Propagation of Sin, by the Rev. F. R. 
Tennant. 
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something more : in man there is the " breath of 
life " which makes him a " living soul," and it is 
presumably by the relationship of the breath of 
hfe to the dust of the earth in man that he is the 
image of God. In this there is nothing historical. 
We know, on logical not on historical grounds, that 
man is in bodily structure an animaland ischemically 
composed of the " dust of the ground : " also , as says 
Professor Ray Lankester, that man's mental quali- 
ties mark a new departure in the world's history. 
All that we are told here is that both these known 
factors are from God. The essence of the tale of 
Eve's origin is that woman is »o^ an inferior animal, 
but is as human as is man ; both sexes share one 
common humanity. 

Next as to environment. We know without being 
told that man had an environment from the first, 
and that his physical environment was what it is 
now, that is, earth and sea and sky and beasts and 
rivers and trees. We also know that he must at 
some time have begun to feel the sense of duty 
and to say " I ought " and " I ought not," for 
that sense of duty is a fact and must have begun 
somehow, so that there was that in his environment 
which could be represented in terms of allegory as 
" forbidden fruit." We are told that, till man did 
what he should not, he enjoyed communion with 
God " whose voice walked in the garden in the 
cool of the day," and that there was " the tree of 
life also in the midst of the garden ; " he saw God 
in nature or felt the unseen power behind the moving 
pageant of visible U)iygs. We are told that 
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influences external to himself, influences tending to 
rebellion against God (which must therefore be 
personal as things cannot rebel) moved man to 
disobey, and that when he had disobeyed he still 
felt the Presence and became afraid of it. The 
choice of evil is presented to us as a free-will choice. 

We are told that as a result of disobedience man's 
environment was changed. But the change is on 
the spiritual side, an angelic or spiritual barrier is 
set between man and the " Tree of Life " ; life also 
becomes a sore travail for man, male and female, 
fuU of vanity and vexation of spirit, as has been 
observed in Ecclesiastes. Further, to the powers 
of evil is promised a full retribution for the 
harm which they have done to mankind, while 
to the latter hope is given that from among men 
shall rise up a deliverer and avenger of the ills of a 
fallen race : " The seed of the, woman shall bruise 
the serpent's head." So much for " cosmogony " 
or the origin of the universe in general and man in 
particular. 

There remain the genealogy of the patriarchs 
from Adam to Noah and from Noah to Abraham, 
the godliness and translation of Enoch, and the 
story of the Deluge and of the building of Babel 
and the Confusion of Tongues. These are in the 
form of folk lore rather than of allegory, but they 
have their allegorical value as have " the two sons 
of Abraham, the one by a bond-maid and the other 
by a free woman." 

In all folk tales there is fact preserved, and as 
fact is preserved by illiterate people in verbal forms 
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with extraordinary fixity, folk tales may be of an 
enormous age.^ Now very many nations retain 
traditions of a flood, and the only way of account- 
ing for this fact seems to be that there once was a 
flood in which a family and its domestic animals 
saved themselves in some vessel in which many of 
the wild things took refuge. It is not, however, the 
fact that perhaps it enshrines history that makes 
the flood story biblically valuable, but its allegorical 
force, or, as we say of children's stories, its moral, 
and there seems to be the same moral to it as to 
the stories of Enoch and of Babel, and that moral 
we may call the survival of the fittest, or perhaps 
the elimination of the tmfit. 

Take Babel first : it is the attempt of man to 
regain heaven by his own power, that is to " sur- 
vive," and it is a failure, and to the reader the 
attempt is presented as a self-evident impossibility 
and a predestined failure. 

In the matter of the Deluge the deliverance is the 
work of one man, under divine guidance at every 
point, so that the salvation is of God, and it pre- 
figures the Sacrament of Baptism wherein we are 
made members of Christ, children of God, and 
inheritors of the kingdom of heaven.* The 
siuvival of the fit is, moreover, no mere scramble 

* They need not be of great age. " Little Jack Homer " 
is a folk tale in the form of rhyme. It enshrines facts. 
The facts happened not in the dim past of Arthurian 
legend but when the Monasteries were dissolved in the 
reign of Henry VIII. 

• I Peter iii, 21. 
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for the means of bodily subsistence. Noah 
" walked with God," and therefore he found grace 
in God's sight, and God stooped down to him and 
lifted him up out of the destruction which comes 
on those " the imagination of whose hearts is only 
to do evil continually." ^ Enoch also " walked 
with God " and " God took him." The moral 
here is the same, but it is made plainer that 
deliverance from death is not an aiiair altogether 
of this life, but that it is the eternal life which God 
has prepared for those that love Him. 

Of the genealogy of Abraham it seems sufficient 
that it asserts the common descent of the chosen 
people with that of the rest of mankind, and there- 
fore the blood relationship of Christ Jesus the son 
of David, the son of Abraham, to the whole human 
race. 

The portion of Genesis which we have been con- 
sidering, if our way of regarding it be the right 
way, gives an explanation of the universe, and 
seems to me to confine itself most strictly to the 
business of explanation. The form of the explana- 
tion is, moreover, such that it can be taken in by 
the iUiterate and simple-minded. They may take 
the concrete stories in which the explanation is 
embedded, the stage setting, so to speak, for historic 
fact, but what if they do ? What matters is that 
they should grasp the explanation of the universe. 
Their estimate of the accidental accessories of the 
matter is of very secondary importance. I can 
remember, when I was a small child, and " dust " 

* Genesis vi, 5. 
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meant to me what it means in the technical lan- 
guage of housemaids, thinking of God as collecting 
the " dust " ofi bookshelves and heaping it in a 
form with head and body and limbs. The idea 
presented '* difficulties " to my childish mind : any 
matter would have done for God to breathe the 
breath of life into, but a more sticky material would 
have been easier to work in the preliminary stages. 
But though I pictured the matter to myself in this 
childish way, the explanation of man's origin was 
to me then what it is to me now, viz., that man's 
body is of the earth earthy, that into this body is 
breathed the breath of life, so that man is from God 
and for God, and that, if the imagination of his 
heart turns away from evil and he desires to walk 
with God, God will reach down to him and " take " 
him. I don't think that the childish idea about 
the " dust " was of much consequence. 

I said at the beginning of this chapter that we 
could not regard the early chapters of Genesis as 
historical authority for the narrative any more 
than we can make Tennyson an historical authority 
for the truth of the Arthurian legend, for the 
matters dealt with in those chapters are essentially 
prehistoric : but that the essential facts that the 
world had a beginning, and that man also had a 
beginning and must therefore have wrongly exer- 
cised the power of choice on some prehistoric 
occasion for the first time are known to us from 
logical necessity, not from historical testimony : and 
that the stories are allegorical and mythical devices 
for conveying to us the explanation of the facts. 
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The tales seem to have been gathered from various 
sources, and to have been current narrative among 
other Semitic people than the Hebrews, but those 
Hebrews, one or more, who were concerned in bring- 
ing them together in their present form, whether 
Moses, or Ezra, or the supposed writers imknown 
by name whom critics designate by letters such as 
.. J ,> u £ „ u D „ ^^ « p „ 1 ij^ bringing them 

together touched them with the spirit of prophecy 
as Tennyson touched the Arthurian legend with 
that of poetry. The tales may be the folk tales of 
the Semites, but the interpretation, the explanation 
which they convey is the Word of God who in 
times past spake unto the fathers by the prophets, 
even though at the sundry times and in the divers 
manners of " J," " E " and " P." The " manner " 
is the manner of folk tale and myth because God's 
audience were but grown-up children, and more- 
over Oriental children, who love tales. The child 
may know that there is powder in the spoon and 
that it is the powder that matters, but the attention 
and interest are caught by the jam. And as we 
also must become as little children ere we would 
enter the kingdom of God, we also must love these 
tales which as a matter of fact are among the most 
immortally popular tales in the world. 

But to return to our purpose. The business of 

* " J " is the Jehovist, who is held responsible for the 
Passages in which God is spoken of as Jehovah (the Lord, 
A.V.). " E " the Elohist who calls Him Elohim (God 
Almighty). " JE " he who combines the two titles. 
" D " is the deuteronomist, and " p *' the compiler of the 
priestly code. 
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sdenoe is description of the phenomena of the 
nniveise. The doctrinal basis of leBgion is an 
explanation of the universe as a whole and of 
the place of man therein. Man is immortal and 
master of his fate for, if he walk with God» God 
will take him. The early chapters of Genesis give 
snch an explanation, and that the Christian expla- 
nation, and that is their only concern. The shapes 
and connexions of the visible things, the fntnituie 
so to speak, of this temporal world is what we see it 
to be, when we take the trouble to look. 



CHAPTER XIII 

CONCERNING THE RELATION OP MIND TO MATTER 

SciBNCB has nothing to say against Theism as such— Darwin's 
Letter to Mr. Romanes — Difficulties may still remain in 
regard to Human Nature — ^The denial of Human Free-will 
destroys Religion — Free-wiU is denied by those who hold the 
purely mechanical theory of life — Hobbes' analysis of the 
voluntary motions — Analysis of the act of shooting at a 
mark — ^The crux lies in the turning point between Sensation 
and Action — ^The Popular conception of the matter — ^The 
impossibility of really grasping the relationship of mind to 
matter — ^Hobbes really asserts the voluntary nature of 
certain motions — And reveals the fact that his analysis is 
the result of introspection — Free-will known from intro- 
spection as certainly as material objects by observation — 
The practical difficulty in which those who deny Free-wiU 
are bound to involve themselves — ^Monism and Dualism — 
Though we only know mind in conjunction with matter it 
mav none the less exist otherwise — Science no hindrance 
and no help to belief in the personal survival of bodily death. 

We have in the last chapters discussed difficulties 
about the truth of Holy Scripture. They are 
difficulties which arise from an assumption that 
the historical kind of truth is the only kind of truth. 

The falsity of this proposition is exposed when 
we have realized the falsity of the assumption that 
historical truth is the only kind of truth which 
can entitle a book or document to stand part of 
the word of God. 

I have taken this difficulty first because historical 
and critical questions are rather of the nature of 
a side issue, and it is convenient to get them out of 
the way. We are thus left free to consider the points 
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at which the teachings of modem science seem to 
come into collision with the explanation itself which 
Christendom gives of the miiverse. 

The dispute really revolves not romid the 
existence of God but roimd the nature of man. 
Against Theism pure and simple, that is against the 
proposition that there is a Supreme Being, science 
can say nothing. Science can find no escape from 
the difficulty of the Unknowable as presented to 
us by the late Mr. Herbert Spencer. No new dis- 
covery in the fields of natural science, which can be 
only an extension of our knowledge of the modes 
of motion, can ever discover whether matter is self- 
existent or has been brought into existence by an 
InteUigent First Cause. The behef {i.e. Theism) would 
be still tenable, were the whole body of Christian 
doctrine with its scriptures and traditions finally 
and indisputably discredited to-morrow ; this belief 
is in fact held by those who do reject the Christian 
doctrine. In this connexion the following letter 
from Darwin to Mr. George Romanes is not without 
interest : — ^ 

" My dear Romanes — 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

" I have read your anonymous book ■ (some 
parts twice over) with very great interest ; it seems 
admirably, and here and there very eloquently, 
written, but from not understanding metaphysical 
terms I could not always follow you. 



* From The Life and Letters of George John Romanes. 
■ A Candid Examination of Theism, by " Physicus." 
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" With regard to your great leading idea, I should 
like sometimes to hear from you verbally (for to 
answer would be too long for letters) what you 
would say if a theologian addressed you as 
follows : — 

" ' I grant you the attraction of gravity, persistence 
of force (or conservation of energy) and one kind of 
matter, though the latter is an inunense admission : 
but I maintain that God must have given such 
attributes to this force, independently of its per- 
sistence, that tmder certain conditions it develops 
or changes into light, heat, electricity, galvanism, 
perhaps even Ufe. 

'• ' You cannot prove that force (which physicists 
define as that which causes motion) woidd in- 
evitably thus change its character under the 
above conditions. Again I maintain that matter, 
though it may in the future be eternal, was created 
by God with the most marvellous affinities, leading 
to complex definite compoimds, and with polarities 
leading to beautiful crystals, etc., etc. You cannot 
prove that matter would necessarily possess 
these attributes. Therefore you have no right 
to say that you have " demonstrated " that 
all natural laws necessarily follow from gravity, 
the persistence of force and the existence of matter. 
If you say that nebulous matter existed aboriginally 
and from eternity with all its present complex 
powers in a potential state you seem to me to beg 
the whole question.' 

" Please observe that it is not I, but a theologian 
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who has thus addressed you. But I could not 
answer him. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

"Yours very sincerely, 

"Charles Darwin." 

The essence of the question could not be more 
clearly and simply put. Nothing could show more 
plainly not only that our present knowledge of the 
nature and relations of visible things does not 
justify us in saying that a God cannot have been 
the ultimate cause of their existence, but also 
that no knowledge which ever can be gained as to 
the structure, motions and relationships of visible 
things can ever show how "matter," that is the 
ultimate something or " substance " of which all 
visible things are made, came to be an existence. 

Natural Science has then nothing to say against 
the existence of a God or of other spiritual beings 
such as angels and devils, it can only say that 
they are outside its field of vision. But man does 
come within the sphere of our vision, and it is 
in regard to the nature of man that difficulties 
still remain. For though it is inconceivable 
that natural science, or knowledge of things visible, 
can disprove the existence of God, it is still 
conceivable that it might discredit the religious ex- 
planation of the universe, because that explanation is 
a great deal more, as we have seen, than mere Theism 
or the assertion that the universe is the creature 
of an InteUigent First Cause. It is an explanation 
in which man is concerned not only with God as the 
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Cause of the universe but also with himself as having 
his proper place in the universe and therefore a 
relationship with God, and a religious explanation 
is one which declares man's relationship to God 
to be one of a certain loyal devotion and service. 
This cannot be too often asserted nor can it be made 
too clear that religion is no mere assent to a body 
of doctrines, a Westminster Confession, a collection 
of Articles, thirty - nine or otherwise, Tridentine 
Decrees or even the Creed of Constantinople, but 
conduct based on a doctrine. Now it is of the essence 
of duty that it is voluntarily performed, a machine 
has no duties. If therefore it can be proved that 
man is a machine and not a free agent, he can have 
no duties. In which case there may be a God who 
made the universe. He may be surrounded by 
living creatures, cherubim and seraphim, angels 
and archangels, principalities and powers, who being 
subject to him are in eternal beatitude or who as 
rebels are doomed to impotent malignity, or there 
may not. But, whether such be the case or no, 
man, if he be not a free agent, has no part or lot in 
the matter, the explanation of the universe is to him 
not religious. 

There are those who maintain just this, that 
man is a machine, and that modem scientific know- 
ledge affords proof of their contention. This is one 
of the most real of modem difliculties, which under- 
hes a great deal of practical modem doubt. " Man 
is descended from monkeys, therefore there is no 
God " may be a self-evident fallacy, but it is still 
maintained that it is a fallacy only in the last link 
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of the chain of the reasonings which underlie it. 
Let us follow them out. 

Man is descended from monke}^. Monkeys are 
animals. Animals are composed of cells. Cells 
are composed of matter in motion. The motions of 
matter in cells are transmitted to them from other 
motions. When the motion of one piece of matter 
impinges on another, if the conditions are exactly 
known then the result can be exactly foretold 
and must be inevitable whether known or not, for 
motion causes nothing but motion and matter is 
indestructible. Therefore the universe is in fact 
a purely mechanical system of motions, in which 
every evolution of every particle could, with 
sufficient knowledge, be exactly calculated for an 
unhmited period of future time, and therefore 
man, being a group of cells whose every action 
is predetermined, though he may know what he 
is doing just as he knows that the clock on the 
mantelshelf is going, is yet as merely a spectator 
of his own movements as he is of the going of 
the clock, and his seeming control over his actions 
is an illusion, he has no free-will. 

If the materialistic hypothesis be true, man has 
no future, for the life of a man is only the mode of 
motion of the particles of his body, and when he 
dies, that is when this mode of motion ceases, he ipso 
facto ceases to be man. 

It is important to realize that this theory, if 
true, destroys religion even though it does not militate 
against the existence of a God. It may be useful 
also to point out that the theory is not dependent 
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on whether man is descended from monke}^. Man is 
so far as we see him a living body ; his body is com- 
posed of cells. In ceUs we see only matter in motion. 
If therefore man is nothing but matter in motion 
he is a machine all of whose movements are pre- 
determined quite apart from the question how 
man began to exist, and he would be as much of a 
machine if the first man had sprung ready made 
from a heap of dust as if he be a variation from 
apelike ancestors. The really crucial difficulty has 
no proper relation to the theory of evolution at 
all, it turns on another branch of science, namely 
physiology, which investigates the processes of hfe, 
the kinds of matter which enter into the compo- 
sition of protoplasm, the living substance of which 
ceUs are made, and the chemical reactions and other 
motions of the particles of these kinds of matter. 

In these matters we now know a great deal more 
about the functions of all parts of the body, and the 
processes that go on in its cells than was known in 
the days of Hobbes ; nevertheless the fimdamental 
idea of the mechanical theory of hfe is expressed 
by him as exactly as a few simple sentences can 
express it. We have already quoted his analysis 
of sense as " the reproduction within us of 
some quaUty or accident of a body without us." 
The cause of this sense is " the external body or 
object which presseth on our organs diversely " by 
reason of its quaUties which are " but so many 
several motions of matter by which it presseth on 
our organs diversely." We have already followed 
Hobbes thus far and agreed with the truth of what 
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he has said ; objects do impinge upon the senses only 
as matter in motion. Now further these impinging 
motions which are carried to the brain and " heart " 
by " strings and other membranes of the body " 
" causeth there a resistance or counter pressure 
(we should call it a ' reaction ') . . . which 
seemeth to be some matter without, and this seeming 
or fancy is what men call sense," * " All such fancies 
are motions within us, reUcs {i.e., remaining con- 
sequences) of those motions made in the senses." 
Speaking of outward bodily motions he divides 
them into two sorts, one sort of which he calls " vital * ' 
which are "continued without interruption through- 
out the whole of hfe. Such as are the course of the 
blood, the pulse, the breathing ... to which motions 
there needs no help of imagination. The other is 
animal motion (as he calls it), as to go, to speak, 
to move any of our hmbs in such manner as is first 
fancied in our minds." Now if this very clear state- 
ment be carefully followed through, we see that it 
presents to us a series of motions, in which the 
turning point is the " fancy " or " imagination." 
First there is the movement of the object, the hght 
or sound waves which it causes : these waves set 
in motion the strings and other membranes of the 
body, or as we should say the nervous system, which 
motion reaches to the brain, and there becomes a 
feehng, fancy, imagination or thought. From this 
thought or fancy proceed " going, speaking and the 
like voluntary motions " which " depend always 
upon a precedent thought of whither, which way 

* Leviathaiiy Part i, Cap. i. 
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and what." " The Imagination is the beginning 
of all voluntary motions." 

This doctrine is a perfect summary of the 
principles of modem physiological doctrine. 

The crux of the whole question hes in what 
Hobbes called the "seeming, fancy or imagination " 
which is acted upon by the pressure or stimulus 
of external objects, and reacts upon them by going, 
speaking and the like. To make the problem a 
little clearer I suggest taking a definite example of 
shooting at a mark or object with a pistol and 
giving a diagram to illustrate it (Fig. 8). 

Let us follow the stages through. The man 
" Richard Roe," is standing with his pistol aimed 
at a target ready to shoot. The target or object 
(Obj) gives off hght waves (LW) whereby, in the 
old-fashioned language of Hobbes, it " presseth 
mediately " upon the eye (S). This pressure dis- 
turbs the receiving membrane of the eye which we 
call the retina, and this disturbance is transmitted 
along that " string of the body " which we call the 
optic nerve (Ss). By coursing along this " string " 
it arrives at the brain (B) . Now every link in the 
above chain from the object to the brain of Richard 
Roe is matter in motion as Hobbes has said : our 
modem knowledge amounts only to a more exact 
knowledge of the nature of the motions and of the 
matter. This is a striking testimony to Hobbes' 
insight. 

Let us follow the chain of events which start from 
Richard Roe's brain and end in his trigger finger. 
His brain initiates a motion in the motor nerve or 
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Such is the popular conception. We are so used 
to it that we see no difl&culty in it, but when we come 
to think out the relationship between personality 
or " mind/' and the bodily mechanism of brain 
matter, the question is foimd to be enormously diffi- 
cult; it is impossible to conceive the relationship. 
But then it is equally impossible to say what we mean 
by " Time " and " Space " when we make any 
serious attempt to think them out. 

Hobbes does something to get us out of the 
difficulty. He says the " fancies " or ideas of 
our minds are nothing but motion, for " motion 
causeth nothing but motion." So far he appears 
to deny free agency, for when motion causes 
motion the resultant effect is the inevitable 
necessary result of the precedent cause. But he 
also distinguishes between the " vital " motions 
" which need no help of the imagination, and " animal 
motions " such as " going, speaking, moving any of 
our limbs (or crooking a trigger finger) in such 
a manner as is first fancied in our minds." These 
motions therefore he clearly attributes to a 
voluntary origin. Now that which is voluntary 
is not inevitable, as is the motion of matter when 
caused by matter. 

Hobbes helps us again by showing how he comes 
to assert the voluntary character of animal motions 
such as going, speaking or shooting. The fancy he 
says is a " reUque " (or result) of the motions of 
sense, and "because going, speaking, and the like 
voluntary motions " (such as firing a pistol) depend 
always upon a precedent thought of whither, which 
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way and what, it is evident that the imagination is 
the beginning of all voluntary motion. Now I am 
certain that Hobbes did not see these " motions " 
going on in somebody else's head. The only way 
by which he could arrive at such an accoimt of the 
origin of volimtary motions would be by introspec- 
tion. He knew, as we all know, that thoughts come 
to us as " reliques " or memories of past sensations. 
He knew that he thought about the relations of the 
matters brought to his knowledge and that out of 
this consideration sprang his volimtary motions. 
The doings of other people presented themselves 
to his senses as but so many motions of matter and 
nothing else. But as these motions consisted in 
going, speaking and the like he inferred that the 
visible motions of the masses of matter, which we 
call other people, proceeded from the same inward 
processes as he knew to occur in himself, and to 
result in his own goings and speakings. He therefore 
judged that the inner substance or imity which is the 
centre of these moving masses of matter was a 
self-determining personahty like his own. 

The conclusion of the matter therefore is this. 
To maintain that hfe is from beginning to end a 
mere mechanism in which every motion is the exact 
outcome of antecedent motions,* on the groimd 
that nothing else is to be seen in a living organism 
is a very bad kind of question-begging. Such may 
say that it is beyond question that bodies are 

* Just as all the wheels in a watch revolve in their orbits 
with a motion which is the inevitable consequenee of the 
action of the mainspring. 
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He is indeed as much out of his depth as we are 
when we try to think out the relation of the mechanism 
of the material body to free-will peisonahty. It is 
more scientific to accept facts as facts even when we 
cannot understand them. 

This the materialist refuses to do. He assumes 
that nothing exists except what can be seen (an 
obvious fallacy), and that therefore a man is 
nothing but matter in motion. That is a 
thoroughly consistent theory, but it is arrived at 
only by ignoring the knowledge of mind which comes 
from introspection, that is from thinking over the 
processes of thought by which we determine to do 
this or that. MateriaUsm is consistent only by a 
sacrifice of fact, and must therefore be rejected. Yet 
attempt must be made to arrive at a consistency 
which reconciles the fact of the mechanism which we 
see by looking outwards, with the process of thought 
by which we determine to do this or that which we 
perceive on looking inwards. Various theories of 
" Monism " and " DuaUsm " are attempts to do this. 

Monism asserts the unity of mind and matter. 
Mind, according to one theory of it, is a 
property of matter, and matter being mechanism 
therefore mind is mechanism : but it is of the essence 
of the idea of mind that it is not mechanism. This 
Monism therefore explains mind away and is really 
materialism. It also sacrifices fact. Another 
Monism, which is very metaphysical, refines the 
objects round us away till they are nothing but 
ideas in the mind, so that this also is not really true 
to the facts. 
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Dualism asserts mind and matter to be separate 
things which lie, as it were, parallel to each other : 
this ignores the fact that mind and matter react 
on each other. The motions of matter impinging 
on the body, and transmitted to its nerves and 
'' other strings and membranes " are a cause of 
thought : and thought turning outwards as " will " 
is the cause of " going, speaking and the hke 
voluntary motions " of matter. Mind is, as it is 
said, a cause in nature. 

The truth is that Monism and Dualism are each 
striving to state a truth — Monism the real inter- 
action of mind and matter, and Dualism that mind 
is not mechanism, for it is not predetermined, and that 
mechanism is not mind. Neither can, however, erect 
a consistent theory without sacrificing something. 
We are in fact face to face with an insoluble 
paradox, and must accept it as such, our ultimate 
position being that mind is real and that matter is 
real, and that reahty is one, though how this can 
be passes our comprehension. 

Having arrived at this point we have learned two 
things : — 

(i) That mind is real, and therefore the will 
free, and the idea of probation credible. 

(2) That the relation of mind to matter passes 
comprehension, and that therefore we cannot expect 
all the facts which we know to fit together logically 
and consistently. This is a most wholesome moral 
lesson : for most of our difficulties arise out of a 

pride of intellect which assumes that the imiverse 

15— (3415) 
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is wholly within the grasp of human understanding, 
and which therefore rejects facts which do not fit 
into the consistent scheme, which a human intellect 
has constructed — a pride of intellect which will even 
deny its own existence in the interest of logical 
consistency ! 

Finally if " mind " or free-will personality is real, 
we know of it only in relation with material bodies, 
but it does not follow that that is the only mode 
in which mind or personaUty can exist, as the late 
Mr. G. J. Romanes has said in Mind, Motion and 
Monism, any more than it follows from only seeing 
one person look out at the window of a house that 
there is but that one person in it. 

To conclude. " Modem Science," says Haeckel, 
" has not taught us a single fact that points to an 
immaterial world." This is absolutely true, and I 
am convinced that it always will be true. But it 
is false to say that it " has shown more and more 
clearly that the supposed world beyond is a pure 
fiction," or that man's soul is " absolutely bound 
up with its material organ " and passes away at 
death like the souls of other mammals," for what 
is beyond the ken of scientific observation, Science 
can never disprove : it has nothing to say in 
favour of and nothing to say against belief in a per- 
sonal survival of bodily death. We are therefore 
left free to believe in a future life, if we see fit to do 
so, on grounds other than those of natural science. 



CHAPTER XIV 

EVOLUTION AND ORIGINAL SIN 

Recapitulation — The Work of Redemption involves the Idea of 
a Fall— Objection that the Doctrine of the Fall is inconsis- 
tent with that of Progressive Evolution — By some who hold 
that Science and Religion can be reconciled — If religion 
will concede something on this point — ^The Assertion of this 
inconsistency and the consequent need of Concessions Ques- 
tioned — ^There are two kinds of imperfection, Immaturity and 
Deformity — ^Which can co-exist in the same subject — Original 
Sin does not cause retrogression but abortive and misdirected 
progress — ^The Fall itseS presented in the Drama of Eden 
as a false step forwards — But Higher Forms may be Wicked — 
"Good" and "Bad" not synonymous with "Higher" 
and " Lower " — Fallen man still progressing to a Higher 
Form — ^The interpretation of the Flood Story and the Babel 
Story teaches this — Man cannot make true progress without 
Redemption — ^The formulated Doctrine concerning Original 
Sin — ^An innate defect but not total depravity^ — ^The defect, if 
innate, is hereditary — May be the insubordination of 
instincts derived from brute ancestors — But in the first 
instance must have been acquired — ^That acquired characters 
can be transmitted to offspring denied by many authorities — 
But not all — The force of heredity also so exaggerated as 
to involve the denial of free-will — But that there is an Innate 
Weakness in man, and that Men have overcome is a known 
fact — Even if inexplicable. 

The supposed conflict between the teachings of 
Science and the Church's doctrine of original sin 
stands somewhat apart from the other difficulties 
with which we have had to deal : and so much so 
that some advantage might be gained by reserving 
it for the second part of this book. It seems better, 
however, to keep all the difficulties which Science is 
supposed to raise against reUgious belief in general, 
and the hope of a future hfe in particular, to ope 
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section of the work, and in the other to deal 
misconceptknis and moral diflBculties anent that 
specific future which Christendom tells us is waiting 
for us beyond the grave. 

We have seen so far that Science otters no barrier 
to the religious explanation of the universe any 
more than does a barricade across a road to the 
progress of an airship. The order and relationship 
of things is whatever Science may find it to be : but 
whatever that order and relationship may be, God 
may still be the Author of the totality of existence. 
Man consists of a material body which, whatever 
else it may be, is certainly a mechanism, and 3ret 
every man knows himself to be a personal free 
agent. Science knows this personal free agency from 
introspection, but even so it only knows of it as 
inextricably bound up in a material body, it knows 
nothing of disembodied personality. This ignorance 
of science is no bar to the possibiUty of personality 
surviving the death and disintegration of the 
material body. Ample room is thus left for a 
religious explanation of the universe. Such as : — 

That there is a God. 

That He has created free-will personalities, who 
are responsible to Him for the use that they make 
of their freedom. 

That those free-will personalities whom we call 
men will survive the disintegration of their material 
bodies and thereafter attain, or fail to attain, 
" Beatitude " according as they have filled or 
refused to fill the place in life to which they were 
called here. 
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If we now consider what the future life can be 
like, we shall see that we cannot expect any in- 
formation from Science. We must either content 
ourselves with free speculation, the freedom of 
which is, of course, very splendid, but the splendour 
is empty, for the surmises of such speculation cannot 
be verified : there is not much point in oiir splendid 
guesswork with no key by which to discern the 
good guesses from the bad ones. The only source 
of knowledge in such matters is the testimony of an 
authoritative witness. The witness who claims to be 
an Authority is The Son who in these last days hath 
spoken unto us. If He be the Son He must know. 

It will be our business in the second part of this 
book to examine that testimony, and the historical, 
critical and moral difiiculties which surround it. It 
must suffice for the present to say that after death 
He reveals to us a judgment which will separate 
the sheep from the goats : and that He shows us 
how we may be counted as Sheep, that is, attain to 
Beatitude. Now the Son presents Himself to us not 
only as a Revealer, but also, and more prominentiy , as 
the Redeemer. And Redemption — ^to borrow Canon 
Masterman's words* — ^means restoration, not the 
establishment of a new relationship, but the 
re-estabhshment of a imion that has been broken. 
The future which Christ and His Church reveal to 
man is one which holds out a hope of final triumph 
for the members of a fallen race. The doctrine 
of the Church on original sin is the formal 
statement of the nature of that fall. 

* Interpreter, November, 1905. 
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It might seem that my next step should be to 
state again and more fully the Church's doctrine 
on this point. It would if some particular theory 
of the fall were attacked, but this is not so. The 
difficulty advanced is that modem science proclaims 
a progressive development from lower to higher 
forms which is in conflict with any idea of a fall what- 
soever. This objection is raised by Sir Oliver Lodge 
and is briefly but vigorously expressed by Professor 
Inge. " Is it or is it not," he asked in the 
Interpreter for October, 1905, " a divinely certified 
truth that the hfe history of the human race 
includes a moral catastrophe which reduced to 
ruins a noble and complete work of God ? . . . 
We must frankly take our choice between the 
Pentateuch and modem Science — ^between the 
theory of a ruined human nature and the theory 
of a gradual development from lower forms." 

This brief sentence is of special value as giving 
the extreme characteristic expression of a certain 
attitude towards the scientific description and the 
reUgious explanation of the imiverse. This attitude 
of mind is contemporary and it is therefore entitled 
to call itself "modem thought." What is this 
attitude ? 

We have compared the relationship of the reUgious 
explanation of the universe to the scientific description 
of it, to the relationship of an airship to a barricade. 
This school of modem thought would acknowledge 
the broad justice of the comparison. They would 
maintain that scientific Atheism, the assertion that 
modem discoveries have abohshed God, is out 
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of date. They would heartily acclaim HaeckePs 
statement in the Preface to the Riddle of the Universe, 
and repeated in that of its sequel The Wonders of 
Life, that he is a child of the nineteenth century, 
adding the truism that this is the Twentieth. 
They would admit that God is the Alpha and Omega, 
the Beginning and the End, of the universe, and that 
Man, His free-will creature, will attain his destiny, or 
" find himself," by fulfilling the law of his being 
which he has received from his Creator, and would 
maintain that the Creator is none the less the author 
of man's being for the " fact " ^ that manhood has 
arisen by an evolutionary process from a brute 
ancestry. But it would enter a caution. 

In the terms of our illustration this would amount 
to a warning that, although the barricade was 
clearly not high enough to bar the passage of the 
airship, yet it included one or two very tall poles 
which were lying right in the line of the course 
which the airship was taking : that it was unfortunate 
that the obstacles had not been foreseen and the 
course otherwise directed, but that, things being as 
they are, the airship must either run atilt at the 
poles and knock them down, or perish in the 
attempt, or that it must alter its coiuse. But this 
school of thought approves of the airship and 
wishes her a successful voyage, and also believes 
that in charging their poles she would get the 
worst of it ; they hope, therefore, that her 

> Evolution is not a fact, it is only a theory howsoever 
firmly we may be convinced that it is the theory w)iich 
truly proclaims fact. 
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navigators will take the more prodeDt of the two 
alternatives. 

But we have not yet exhausted the possibilities 
of oar illustration. I am supposing oar airship 
to be not a dirigible balloon^ held up by a gas bag, 
but made on the aeroplane system. Now sach a 
machine may undoubtedly travel through the air, 
but its planes or wings must be kept at a definite 
angle to the wind; if the angle be altered the machine 
may rush down an inclined plane of air to its destruc- 
tion or cockle up and collapse. Now suppose the 
navigators of the airship to see that, if they attempt 
to alter its course as their friends suggest, their ship 
must inevitably lose her balance and collapse, then 
their only hope of keeping afloat is to go straight 
ahead, they have no choice but to continue the 
course originally adopted, and if the poles are really 
high enough to be in the way, then they must hope 
to knock them down. 

// the Poles are really high enough. Are they ? 
Those who stand under a pole and look up it see it 
foreshortened, a position in which it is very 
difficult to guess exactly its true height, and the 
perspective of an approaching bird, balloon, or 
airship is such that its apparent height relative to the 
pole may be most deceptive, so that if the airship 
keep steady on her course she may go clear over 
the top of the pole, arrive safely at her destination, 
and leave the pole upright and uninjured. The 
bystanders may, for the moment, be chagrined 
at their miscalculation, but they must ultimately 
be glad that pole and airship have both survived. 
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" We must frankly take our choice between the 
Pentateuch and modem science — ^between the theory 
of a ruined human nature and the theory of a gradual 
development from lower forms." The Pentateuch 
is the airship and modem science is the pole, and 
it is asserted that one or other of them must give 
way. But if the airship alter its course, the whole 
Christian Scheme of Salvation must collapse: 
its essential idea is redemption and regeneration, 
both of which mean restoration from a fallen 
state. Is it possible that modem thought has 
miscalculated the height of the pole ? Is it imkind 
to suggest that Dr. Inge is a Professor of 
Divinity and that he may have miscalculated the 
height of a biological pole ? I propose that we take 
the measurements afresh. 

" The theory of a ruined human nature," is the 
theory of a fall from perfection to imperfection : 
*' the theory of a gradual development from lower 
forms " is the theory of a rise from imperfection 
to perfection. The collision seems manifest and 
inevitable. Is it ? Let us test these phrases by a 
concrete example. The growth of a cock pheasant 
from an egg to the splendours of full plumage is a 
case of gradual development from a lower form 
or of a rise from imperfection to perfection. The 
same cock pheasant *' rocketing " over the tree 
tops, suddenly brought to earth by a charge of 
shot and running for his life with a broken wing is 
the ruin of that pheasant's nature, or a fall from 
perfection to imperfection. I must confess that I do 
not here feel compelled to ** frankly take my choice " 
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between two irrecondhble events. I do not fed 
compelled to either abandon or modify my belief 
that pheasants are damaged by shot or refute 
the doctrine that they are hatched out of eggs ! 
And yet I have used exactly the same terms as have 
been used to describe the Christian Doctrine of the 
Fall and the scientific doctrine of evolution as they 
afiect our conception of human nature. 

The appearance of collision is produced by the use 
of the terms ''perfection" and ** imperfection ** : or 
other words to express those ideas, without realis- 
ing exactly what we mean by ** imperfectiim.** Let 
us try and extract dear ideas about imperfection 
from the cock pheasant. The cock pheasant in 
full plumage sailing over the tree tops is a perfect 
pheasant. The egg during incubation, or the new- 
hatched chick, is an imperfect or immature pheasant. 
The " runner " with his broken wing is also an 
imperfect pheasant, he is mutilated or deformed. 
Imperfection, therefore, stands for the two different 
and quite distinct qualities of immaturity and 
deformity. Let us now restate the two colliding 
propositions substituting the word which expresses 
in each the idea really connoted by the term 
imperfection. 

" We must frankly take our choice between the 
Pentateuch and modem science — ^between the 
theory of a ruined human nature " — that is a fall 
from perfection to deformity — and the theory of a 
development from lower forms " — that is of a rise 
from immaturity to perfection. I do not feel that 
the necessity of making a choice is really urgent. 
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We may now take a fresh step. The relation- 
ship of maturity to deformity is complicated by 
the fact that deformity may intervene, before 
maturity is reached. The pheasant chick when 
hatched is inunature, but it is potentially perfect, it 
will grow to perfection if "nothing happens." 
If injured in its infancy it will still grow, but it 
will be seriously handicapped by its deformity or 
disease, and will be a warped and sorry growth. 
The same is true of a child bom imder the curse 
of, say, inherited epilepsy. It progresses from 
infancy to childhood and manhood, but it is a poor 
manhood beside that to which it might have 
attained had it not been handicapped by this 
disabling " deformity." 

Another thought — ^it is quite a modem one — ^which 
I would suggest is that the progress from lower 
to higher forms ^ is not altogether gradual. New 
species are now thought to have arisen from old by 
sudden jumps. Moreover, the adaptation of forms 
to their environment is not always a progress, the 
survival of the fittest is not necessarily, teste Professor 
Huxley, the survival of the best and highest. A 
** lower " and coarser form may survive under con- 
ditions imder which a " higher " would succumb. 
The dodo, a clumsy flightless creature, was an adapta- 
tion of the pigeon to easy circumstances in which 
was involved no need of flight, but such a change 
seems a deterioration. 

Again what does the doctrine of original sin 

^ What do the world's ** higher" and "lower" exactly 
signify ? 
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involve ? Does it start us with a perfect Godlike 
being* the personification of an ideal civilisation 
who is gradually deteriorating into an orang-outang? 
It seems to me that the general gist of Old 
Testament History is to represent a constant upward 
struggle of mankind against heavy odds, turning 
off into wrong paths and ending in failure and 
disappointment. 

We are to regard the early chapters of Genesis as 
all^orical presentments of truth in a more or less 
dramatic form. The stoiy of Eden is especially 
dramatic, it would be one of the very easiest of the 
Old Testament stories to place on the stage.^ The 
earth is a garden stocked with trees, and watered 
with fair rivers and "" the gold of that land is good 
and there is bdellium and the onyx stone." Into 
this '^ garden " God sends man, the last and newest 
of His Creatures, unlike all that had preceded him, 
or, to use the most modem scientific terminology, a 
'"discontinuous variation." He introduces new 
conditions into the world, he is to dress and keep 
the garden. Hitherto the garden had grown as 
God made it to grow, " Nature " had been her own 
gardener, and the inhabitants of the garden had taken 
this beautiful wilderness as they found it. But man 
is to "' dress " the garden and adapt it to his needs by 
cultivation, he is come to replenish the earth and 
to subdue it and to have dominion over. . . . every 
Uving thing that moveth upon the earth. As 
Professor Ray Lankester has said in the Rede 
Lecture of 1905, " What we call the will or voUtion 

^ I believe it often was staged in the old Miracle Plays. 
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of Man . . . has become a power in nature, an 
imperium in imperio, which has profoundly modified 
not only Man's own history, but that of the whole 
living world, and the face of the planet on which 
he exists."^ 

But on Man's entry into Eden all this was in the 
future. Mankind was but yet in its infancy, mother- 
naked and ignorant, or, as is said of young and 
incompetent domestics and new made matrons of 
tender age, "inexperienced." There was much 
room in him for increase in wisdom and in stature. 
Man was in the beginning a lower form made for 
progressive ascent to a higher state, " a little lower 
than the angels to be crowned with Glory and 
Worship " (Psalm viii.) But though Man in Eden 
was but a babe and a suckling he was without 
blemish, potentially perfect, and He was endowed with 
Divine Grace ; the ** voice of the Lord God walked 
in the Garden in the cool of the day," and there was 
*' the tree of life also in the midst of the garden." 

But there was also the tree of knowledge of 
good and evil, opportimity for gaining experience 
by trying experiments : this trying of experiments 
was, however, forbidden. " Of the tree of knowledge 
of good and evil thou shalt not eat of it : for in the 
day that thou eatest thereof, thou shalt surely 
die." This is no arbitrary prohibition, the ignoring 
of which involves arbitrary retribution : for life 
is made to be lived and not to try experiments 
with, and to obtain knowledge of evil by doing evil 

1 Now published in The Kingdom of Man (Constable) 
under the title of Nature*s Insurgent Son. 
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involves enduring the conseqiienoes of the evil done. 
If a child wanderB up a hedgerow and eats the 
berries, it will find out which axe good and which 
are poisonous* which would be a very good plan if 
poison was harmless. As things are» however, the 
scheme does not work, for after eating poison there 
is no ** next time ** in which to profit by the exper- 
ience. The tasting of life ^ instead of living it is 
profoundly immoral, the tree of knowledge of good 
and evil is the tree of death, and by envy of the 
devil death came into the world, for, in spite of 
sufficient warning, man tried the experiment, he ate 
of the tree whereof the Lord God commanded him 
that he should not eat. 

So does the drama present man's fall. It is a 
presentment in "" no way conflicting with the idea 
of gradual prc^ess from lower to higher forms.'' 
The fall itself was a misdirected attempt at progress, 
a vaulting ambition that o'erleaped itself. Now 
if man attain his destiny by living his life, it is 
manifest that he must fail of attaining it if he waste 
his time in trying experiments. But the grace 
of God is given to man to help him to attain his 
destiny, and so on failure it is reasonable that it 
should be withdrawn. But we are not left to guess 
or even to see for ourselves why grace is with- 
drawn from fallen man ; we are told that it is *' lest 
he should put forth his hand and take of the tree 
of life and hve for ever." 

» The immorality of ** Tasting life " is well treated in an 
article with that title in a volume of Essays called " From 
Grave to Gay " by the present Editor of the Spectator, 
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It seems necessary here to distinguish carefully 
between higher and lower forms on the one hand and 
better and worse conditions on the other. Man is a 
** higher form " than a monkey, and an angel is a 
" higher form " than a man. The man may be a bad 
man, but his form is still man-form and therefore 
higher than ape-form. An angel may be a bad angel, 
but his form is still angel-form and therefore higher 
than man-form, even when the latter occurs in a gopd 
man. A bad angel is a higher form than a good man. 
It follows, therefore, that if man, though now 
a little lower than the angels, is destined gradually 
to develop into a higher form, as high as if not higher 
than the orders of angels, he might develop into 
that higher form, even though he were bad, that 
is a rebel against the divine Will, he might, in short, 
become a devil, and it seems just to prevent this that 
the Lord God ..." drove out the man and placed 
at the east of the garden cherubims and a flaming 
sword which turned every way to keep the way 
of the tree of Ufe." 

Such a destiny for fallen man, if left to himself, 
would be far more in accord with the general 
principles of Ufe than that he should revert to the 
lower or animal form, the " dust of the earth " 
from which he has sprung. The wicked progress to 
devilry rather than revert to apedom. 

But the Garden of Eden is not the only act in 
the Allegorical Mystery Play with which the Book 
of Genesis opens, for there are, among other 
presentments, those of the Deluge and the building 
of Babylon. Now these stories, if they are to teach 
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us an}rthiiig. are to show us the philosophy of aU 
human histoiy, they interpret the great events of all 
time and show the relationship of God to a fallen 
race. 

Now in all this and in subsequent Old Testament 
histoiy nothing is presented to us which is in the 
least like a gradual decline from a higher to a lower 
form such as** Science*' so strongly objects to. There 
is presented rather the spectacle of abortive progress. 
Man, though fallen, had still to replenish the earth 
and subdue it, and he did till the ground, though 
withoutthe Tree of Life it ceases to bea " garden." 
From the dayof his expulsion man is represented as 
progressing ; he acquires cattle, he dwells in tents, he 
becomes an artificer of brass and iron, he handles 
the harp and the organ and he calls upon the 
name of the Lord. ^ But as man becomes wiser, 
and increases in knowledge and in skill, he also 
becomes more wicked, every imagination of the 
thoughts of his heart is only to do evil continually. 
For God^s pleasure he was created, but he does not 
serve that pleasure and it repents God that He has 
made him. 

The story of the Flood is a story of the survival 
of the fittest. It is one, however, in which even the 
best can survive only with the help of God to warn 
and direct them, though human skill, in which man 
has progressed since his infancy, also contributes 
to the building of the Ark. The building of Babel * 

* Genesis iv, 19, ad fin, 

■ The Babel story is no bad allegory of the Roman 
Empire. 
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exhibits man's efforts at civilized co-operation and 
at gradual development from lower political forms. 
Here, again, God is represented as interfering in man's 
well-laid schemes, the workers are not really miited, 
they have no really common aim. A common 
aim for good is out of the question, a common aim 
for evil would lead only to devilry, but fallen man 
is not wholly evil and so there is confusion. The 
whole scheme aborts and comes to nothing. As says 
the Preacher, all is Vanity and Vexation of Spirit, 
and it is so by the hindrance of God. 

The meaning of this futiUty seems to be that 
the Grace of God and all that is represented by 
the tree of life is taken from man to save him. 
Those who " love that which God commands and 
desire that which He doth promise," who, by the 
comformity of their wills to the will of God, walk 
with God, as did Enoch and Noah, God will " take " 
and bring into safety and survival. This sufficiently 
disposes of the idea that the history of fallen man 
as interpreted by Scripture is an exact reversal 
of the upward progress of science : the opposition 
is only apparent and due to carelessness in the 
employment of terms. 

We have still the doctrinal side of the matter to 
consider. The doctrine of original sin has already 
been briefly stated in Chapter vii. * This doctrine 
claims to be a statement of what it is in man which 
accounts for so much that in his outward history 
is abortive. This doctrine does not depend wholly 
on revelation, but partly at least on self-knowledge, 

* Page 100. 

i6— (2415) 
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As we know, by introq)ection, that we have a 
power of free choioe, so abo we know, by 
introspection, that that choice is practicaUy 
limited by an innate weakness : we know what 
is right and good, but we do not always succeed 
in denying ourselves some immediate gratification 

example is the j^oung man iHdio, having all 
his work cut out to get through the books that he 
must know for an impending examination, cannot 
resist the temptation to ''just look*' into some v^d 
illustrated magazine on whose perusal he wastes 
the whole evening. Neither does any man doubt 
that this weakness, being common to all man- 
kind, is hereditary, it is obvious that this want of 
strength and resolution in the pursuit of virtue 
and the avoidance of vice is a defect which "naturally 
is engendered in the offspring of Adam." 

This doctrine of original Sin is, of all the items of 
the Creed of Christendom, that which comes most 
closely into contact with Natural Science, not only 
because it is in part a statement of our natural 
self-knowledge, and so far belongs to the side of 
science, but also because it is included in the 
general question of heredity, a subject in 
which workers in the field of Natural Science are 
profoundly interested. 

The Church has taken charge of this matter in 
order to preserve the doctrine from being either 
explained away, or exaggerated. The Church 
teaches that in the fall the human race forfeited the 
supernatural graces termed " original righteousness," 
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and so became incapable of attaining its super- 
natural destiny. This doctrine belongs to a 
region altogether out of reach of legitimate 
scientific criticism. 

The Church also teaches that " Concupiscence," 
the lust for inunediate gratification which we cannot 
altogether resist, is inherited, and is a real defect 
in us, as against the Pelagians who said that it con- 
sisted merely in the imitation of bad examples. 
Pelagianism explains it away. Imitation is quite 
another thing to an inherent defect of nature. 
Pelagianism, therefore, denies the universal necessUy 
of Redemption to make it possible to do works 
pleasing and acceptable to God. 

The Church denies that this fault or corruption 
is such that every act of fallen man is inherently 
wicked and detestable to God. This was the exag- 
gerated teaching of Luther and of the Calvinists, 
who said that concupiscence was " both in itself and 
in all the motions tiiereof . . . truly and properly 
Sin " (Westminster Confession). This is manifestly 
an overstatement. Concupiscence is only cognate 
to sin in that it (i) is the result of sin and (2) tends 
to the commission of sin. The desire of sinful 
gratification is not a sin, it is the consent of the will 
to the gratification of the desire — ^whether the deed 
be accomplished or not — which is sin. 

The Church admits that this concupiscence 
remains in those that are regenerated in Baptism, 
the difference involved in baptism not being tly 
removal of concupiscence, but the addition of gra 
which makes its conquest possible, it puts withUl < 
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reach ''the victoiy that ovetconieth/* ^ and so 
the attainment of that Beatitude ^rtiich is our 
proper end and destiny.* 

Now for the comments which can come from the 
side of science. The hereditary impulse to do things 
which were done by previous generations is common 
to all animals, and is called instinct. Man» therefore, 
as an animal should have his instincts which move 
him to satisfy his animal appetites and to obtain 
gratification in so doing. But man is said to 
be also ''rational"; he not only has a life to 
Hve, but is conscious of the fact, and can con- 
sider what he must do to attain his destiny. From 
this follows the sense of duty or of " I ought 
to attain my destiny " : " my appetites must be 
sacrificed to my destiny when they interfere with 
the doing of my duty." In a properly constituted 
rational animal the reason will control the animal 
appetites, and will do so from the first, even while 

^ I S. John V, 4. 

' This infection o| nature doth remain, yea in them that 
are regenerated. Art ix of XXXIX Articles. 

Manere antem in baptizatis concupiscentiam vel fomi- 
tatem, haec Sancta Synodus (The Council of Trent) fatetur 
etsentit, quae quum ad agonem relicta sit nocere non 
consentientibus sed virlitur per Christi Jesu gratiam repug- 
nantibus non valet, quinimo qui legitme certaverit 
coronabitur. Council of Trent, Session V, 5. 

TranslaHoH, That the concupiscence or fuel of evil 
doth remain yea in them that are Baptized, this the Holy 
Synod (the Council of Trent) confesses and believes, which 
being left to afford a conflict hath no power to hurt them 
that do not consent to it, but fight msmfully against it by 
the grace of Jesus Christ, for those who strive lawfully shall 
be crowned. 
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the animal is yet immature. Fallen man is a 
rational animal in whom the animal instincts are 
insubordinate. Now I do not say that the theory 
of evolution adds anything to th^ doctrine, but if 
we think of man's common origin with the brute 
from " the dust of the earth " as a descent from 
the brute creation, to which was added the gift 
of reason and the grace for subordinating the brute 
instincts by the inbreathing of the "breath of 
Hie," it helps us to realize the loss of control through 
a first act of consent to temptation better than we 
otherwise could. The theory of evolution helps us 
to understand the concupiscence which we know. 

Two criticisms can be made however in the name 
of science. 

(i) Most exponents of heredity deny the possi- 
biUty of inheriting acquired characters, i Now 
the loss of control of the animal impulses must 
have been an acquired character. How then could 
it have become hereditary ? Here we have come 
across what seems a real coUision between scientific 
doctrine and the Christian Creed.* I cannot solve 
the diflSculty, but I can say that the denial of the 
possibiUty of the inheritance of acquired characters, 
called Weismannism, is only the opinion of a school, 
even if it be a dominant school. I can also say that 
it is a theory the acceptance of which makes it 
difficult to see how existing forms of Ufe could have 

* Vide Chapter u, page 147. 

* This dif&culty is raised by the Rev. F. R. Tennant, 
himself a learned biologist, in his book The Origin and 
Propagation of Sin. 
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come to be as they are by variation from a common 
origin, and one which seems to me to make it 
impossible to account for the origin of Instinct. 
I can add that Haeckel, who is well known to 
be no friend of the Creed of Christendom, strongly 
protests against Weismannism. Also that Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, who had an extraordinarily clear insight 
into the general principles of natural science, assumes 
that the inheritance of acquired characters is 
necessary to the theory of evolution. Also that 
Weismann's theory involves many difficulties, some 
of which are well raised in quite a new book, Mons. 
Felix le Dantec's Nature and Origin of Life. 
This book is written as a simple statement of 
biological opinion without any reference to the 
issues of religion, and it takes the most materialistic 
and mechanical view of the nature and origin of 
life. 

(2) The force of heredity can be maintained 
to be so great as practically to rob a man of his 
free-will. His impulses may be said to be so strong 
as to be irresistible even with the aid of grace. I 
do not however know that anything has been 
advanced to controvert the fact that men and 
women have not merely " manfully fought under 
Christ's banner against Sin, the World and the 
Devil," but have also " faithfully continued as His 
soldiers and servants unto their Ufe's end," They 
have conquered their hereditary impulses. 

To sum up. The objection to the Christian doctrine 
of the Fall seems to be due wholly to a confusion of 
thought resulting from the use of terms which 
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connote different ideas under different circumstances. 
On the historic side, moreover, human history is not 
the history either of progressive deteriorations or 
of gradual steady advance, but of many efforts 
at the building of Babels which accomplished 
something, perhaps, but by no means all that was 
intended. The history of mankind is a history of 
progress under difficidties and by fits and starts. 
More of the ground made is held since the Christian 
Era than was the case before it.i On the doctrinal 
side, the matter is one of heredity, a fault naturally 
engendered, with which scientific opinions about 
heredity have many interesting points of contact, 
some of which are difficult. 

It is a fact that the fault is innate or hereditary, 
whether we can explain it or not. 

^ Vide Social Results of Early Christianity. Schmidt. 
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PURE AGNOSTICISM 

Have we arrived at a Secure Position ? — From Illustration of Box 
of Shells apparently " Yes" — ^The Essential Relation of Science 
to the Religious Explanation of the Universe is Agnostic — 
Bishop Gore on the Point — The Principle of " Pure " Agnosti- 
cism really worked out by Bffr. G. J. Romanes — Pure Agnos- 
ticism compared with the Attitude of Sir Oliver Lodge's 
Catechism — which practically asserts that Science can sift 
faith from Superstition — The teaching of this Catechism 
criticised — In the matter of the Fall inequitable— In that 
of Divine Grace jejune — Eliminates all idea of Christ as a 
Source of Spiritual Energy — The mere example of what He 
can do of little help to those who have not His Power — Pure 
Agnosticism preferable — It insists on the laying aside of all 
prejudice, and leaves every man Intellectually free — ^To 
Believe the whole Catholic Faith — and to Practise the whole 
Catholic Religion — If he will but make the Adventure of 
Faith. 

We have finished our consideration of the 
objections which may be raised in the name 
of Science to behef in a future Ufe, and to the 
possibility of knowing, upon testimony, anything of 
what such a Ufe may have in store for us. The 
question which we now have to ask ourselves is 
whether we have arrived at a position which we 
may regard as secure. We have arrived at a 
position, but may not some new and startling 
discovery upset it all, and demand the re-analysis 
of the whole question from the beginning, and the 
taking up of a new position ? 

Let us return to our box of shells. We keep them 
because they serve as counters for playing family 

228 
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Nap and suchlike homely games after dmner. 
We knew nothing about the shells when we picked 
them up except that they were shells and had once 
been the home of some sort of snail-like animal. 
Some day a learned marine naturalist comes to 
stay with us, and after dinner we play Nap, and so 
produce our box of shells. Our guest begins to tell us 
all sorts of interesting facts about the shells, shows 
us the various kinds and tells us where they can 
be found, and from the fact that some are of rare 
kinds, only found in certain circumscribed localities, 
is able to tell us where we have been for our sea-side 
holidays. Our interest in our box of shells is thereby 
enormously increased, and our ideas about them 
are considerably enriched, but our old conception 
of them as a box of shells is in no way modified, 
and our faith in their utility as counters is in no way 
shaken. 

Our box of shells is an allegorical representation of 
the universe, whose structure and mechanism are one 
thing, and whose purpose, or raison d'etre, is another. 
They are as distinct in many ways as the natural 
history of our shells and our reason for keeping them 
in a box. We have in these days a knowledge of the 
mechanism of the universe enormously greater than 
it used to be in days gone by, though even then it 
was regarded by thinking men as a mechanism, 
but our conception of this mechanism as an environ- 
ment in which we are appointed to serve our term of 
probation, that is to say our conception of its 
purpose is not affected by the minuteness of our 
knowledge of its structure and mechanism. 
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To return to our shells. Our guest has tdd us 
much that is interesting about them, but what he 
has told us has in no way altered the use to which we 
put thenL It is imaginable that some day we may 
have another guest who can give us much more 
profound information about our shells and the 
microscopic structure and life history of their former 
inhabitants. Is it imaginable that such informa- 
tion should shake our faith in the use of our shells 
as counters ? It is manifest that it could not do so. 

In the same manner we may expect that no further 
discoveries can affect our conception of this visible 
universe as an environment in which it is appointed 
for us to serve our time of probation. In this 
matter, however, we do not depend only on analogies, 
for we have seen that the conception of the universe 
as a mechanism is now what it was in the days of 
Hobbes in the seventeenth century ; so much so, 
that, in spite of his quaint turns of expression, 
Hobbes' analysis in the opening chapters of the 
Leviathan is the most lucid expression of the 
modem scientific conception of the universe which 
can well be found. And if Hobbes' conception has 
been deep and broad enough to provide a ready- 
made receptacle for the great mass of scientific dis- 
covery which has been launched on the world in 
the last 250 years, then the probability is that it is 
prepared to receive the discoveries whdch are yet to 
come. It is a conception which does not at all 
collide with our idea of the purpose of the universe 
as a sphere of probation. 

But we have not yet exhausted the lessons which 
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can be Ir^iiiwl frooi ocr bcsz d sJifiH W^ mist 
notioe that as wt lurre not been dxiven bv anv 
inf onnatiGn about the natural faxstxvy of oar ^>dk 
to modify our coDctptkm as to why tfanr aie Ixpt in 
a box, so «e faa^pc not idt caUed upon to question 
anjrthing that our natnnlist guest has told us aboat 
them: andso,intfaesanieway,ii^canafiordtokave« 
and most leave, science absohitdy free to describe 
whatshesees assheseesit. This is necessaiy justice 
and soond logic. For if ire are able to rest satisfied 
that scientific discoveiy can, from its inheient nature, 
never interfere with Divine Revelation, we are also 
bound to admit that every man must be left free 
to describe what he sees as he sees it, and must not 
be tied down to see things as men of past ages saw 
them, merely because the men of those ages were also 
the authors of the books of the Bible. This is not 
only fair, but, when simply stated, is almost obvious. 
Yet once again, if our naturalist friend, who knows 
so much about our shells and their whilom inhabit- 
ants, can say nothing against their use as counters, 
he can also say nothing for it. If you were to give 
a box of shells to a learned naturalist, you would 
expect him to tell you of what sorts they were and 
where they came from, but you could not expect 
him to draw any inference from that knowledge 
as to what the shells were used for, it would be 
manifestly ridiculous to do so. So we cannot expect 
science to do anything towards finding out what the 
imiverse is for. It cannot afford grounds fo 
believing in God and in a future life of beatitud 
for such as diligently seek Him. 
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The box of shells is, however, only an illustration, 
and we must beware of pushing the analogy too far. 
We have said that as no new knowledge of the shells 
can aUer our primitive conception that they are a 
box of shells and useful for counters, so no new 
knowledge of the mechanism of the universe can 
reasonably be expected to alter behef that it is such 
a mechanism as aflords an environment in which 
we may ser\'e a probation which will determine our 
status in a future and final life. That is true so long 
as it is only our environment which we regard as a 
mechanism. But we have also had to face the 
question whether we ourselves are anything more 
^lan an iteui in the mechanism with which we find 
ourselves in relation. For, if we are mere mechanism 
then all our actions are predetermined, and we 
have no free-will. Also, if all our actions are inevit- 
able, there can be no probation, for there can be 
no uncertain issue as to the use which we shall make 
of our bves. Also, if we are only a mechanism, we 
cease to exist when the machine of life stops, and 
so there can be no hope. 

Are we mere mechanisms, or is each of us made 
to be master of his fate ? That is the crucial ques- 
tion. So long as man is the latter it does not 
matter how he began so to be, and so the opinion that 
man is descended from monkeys is not of any real 
consequence. This question, as we have seen, 
raises the whole question of the relationship of 
mind and matter, which is a most mysterioiB 
problem which we caimot solve, though we knov the 
reahty of " mind." 
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As we have seen, the religious explanation of the 
world is credible if mind or personality is real, and 
therefore probation and immortality possible. Of 
course a God is necessary to such an explanation, 
otherwise free-will is not conditioned by moral 
responsibility, but no ground has been so surely made 
as that made by Mr. Herbert Spencer when he 
showed that science could never determine what the 
self-existent beginning of things could be, and 
that therefore, whatever difficulties science could 
conceivably raise, it could raise none against the 
credibility of an intelligent and benevolent personal 
God as the first cause of all things. 

We have also seen that an inteUigent personal God, 
who can create an universe, that is to say, can cause 
it to exist by willing its existence, can by the 
exercise of the same will interfere in the chain of 
cause and effect which He has Himself originated — 
that is He can work miracles, so that if God is 
credible, miracles are credible, and therefore the 
Virgin Birth of Christ, and the Resurrection are 
credible, the acceptance of them is a matter of 
testimony, and the dogma that Christ is God manifest 
in the flesh is also credible. In fact, that particular 
explanation of the universe which we call the Creed 
of Christendom, taken as a whole, is credible. 

In only one point of that Creed have we any appear- 
ance of collision, that is in the doctrine of Original 
Sin. But the objection that the Christian doctrine 
presents a fall from a state of original perfection 
while science presents a rise or progress from a lower 
to a higher state is apparent rather than real, and 
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is doe to a loose use of the words ' ' perfect and ' * im- 
perfect.*' What science presents to us is a progress 
from immatority to matority . while history shows us 
that progress handicapped and Christianity tells us 
that the handicap is due to a blemish in human 
nature which is the common inheritance of all 
men. 

The other objection is that thexe must have been a 
first sin by which the blemish was first acquired, and 
that the present opinion is that acquired characters 
cannot be inherited. The whole nature of heredity 
is a very complicated question, and. in so &r 
therefore as it is a difficulty, it is one which 
can stand adjourned : and we must rest content 
with the fact of experience that in every man 
there is a bias to evil and improvident self* 
indulgence which being common to mankind 
must be hereditary, however and whenever it had 
its beginning. 

We have arrived then finally at the position that 
science has really nothing to say either for or against 
the religious explanation of the universe as broadly 
held by mankind and definitely formulated in the 
authoritative Creed of Christendom, because Science 
is purely agnostic. We have no more right to expect 
science to contribute to a religious explanation of 
the universe than we have to expect our accom- 
plished naturalist who knows the names of all the 
shells in our box to tell us how to use them as 
counters in roimd games at cards. 

This position has not been arrived at in a hurry, 
neither is it absolutely new. Bishop Gore, in 
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a sermon preached certainly before the year 
1896/ said : — 

" It is quite certain that this scientific obstacle 
has been in the main removed. In part it has 
been through the theologians abandoning false 
claims and learning, if somewhat unwillingly, that 
they have no ' Bible Revelation ' in matters of 
science ; in part it has been through its becoming 
continually more apparent that the limits of 
scientific ' explanation ' of nature are soon reached ; 
the ultimate causes, forces, conditions of nature 
are as imexplained as ever, or rather postidate as 
ever a Divine mind." 

It was the late Mr. G. J. Romanes who worked out 
the principle of pure agnosticism. Having first 
come to see that the details of nature did not really 
demonstrate the existence of God, his faith 
suffered ecUpse for a time, but he at last came to 
realize that these same details were in no way hostile 
to the possibility of a God. From being a Christian 
who had not been brought in contact with modem 
difficulties he became, through contact with them, 
an agnostic, and from an agnostic a " pure agnostic " 
(a position in which as he showed* one is in- 
tellectually free to beheve), and he afterwards 
regained his faith. 

It may sound cold comfort to those who are in 
doubt and distress to be told that, beyond perhaps the 
general conviction that there must be a Divine Mind 

^ The year in which the Life and Letters of George John 
Romanes, from which I quote, was published. 

■ Vide Thoughts on Religion, 
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behind the cosmic processes of nature, Science has 
nothing to say to help out belief. And it may seem 
even colder comfort if it is trae, as I thmk that it is 
true, that what we see going on in the wodd as it 
is seen through the various instruments, skilled 
observations and inferences, which we may caD: the 
spectacles of science, does not point a man with 
an open mind positively to an intelligent First 
Cause; though what is seen through those spectacles 
by one who is already a loyal believer is a wonderful 
confirmation of his faith, for he sees through those 
spectacles the fingerprint of God as surely as the 
uninstructed believer sees it with the natural eye 
of a more childish but not necessarily more simple- 
minded wonder. To both these latter alike Nature 
is the manifestation of God, Who upholds all things 
by His will that they should exist. And so a scien- 
tifically learned father can join with another who 
is saturated with scholastic theology, and with 
a simple lay brother, who knows neither the 
modem nor the scholastic sciences, in the same 
community chapel in the Song of the Three Children, 
Benedicite omnia Opera, " Oh all ye works of the 
Lord, bless ye the Lord ! Praise Him and magnify 
Him for ever ! " 

But is this pure agnosticism really such cold 
comfort after all ? If you want something more 
helpful what will you have ? Sir Oliver Lodge's 
Catechism ? Let us look at it. 

This Catechism is revealed by its title — 
" The Substance of Faith allied with Science" — to 
be a new theology. The title implies that Science 
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is as a sort of decanting process affording a strainer 
which lets through the pure wine of faith and keeps 
back the broken-up crust of transitory human ideas 
and expressions of it, while the wine adapts itself 
to the shape of the decanter as it is poured out 
of the old black bottle. The question is whether 
the alliance of the substance of faith with science 
is such a decanting. We must examine the resulting 
Uquor to see. 

To b^in with the question of the Fall. The 
Catechism of this new theology proposes to us 
that:— 

'* At a certain stage of development, man became 
conscious of a difference between right and wrong, so 
that thereafter, when his actions f e^ below a normal 
standard of conduct, he felt ashamed and sinful. 
He ' thus ' lost his animal innocency, and entered 
on a long period of human effort and failure : never- 
theless, the consciousness of degradation marked a 
rise in the scale of existence." The meaning of 
this clause is rather involved. Does the sense of 
degradation come from knowing the difference 
between right and wrong, or from failure to attain 
to the standard of right ? If the latter, there was a 
time, however short, in which man knew right from 
wrong and had not done wrong. In that interval 
he was innocent, and his innocence was not merely 
animal or due to lack of perception. If this be so, 
then the sense of degradation, the feeling of shame 
and sinfulness, is reasonable, but the actual choosing 
of wrong can hardly be considered a " rise in 
the scale of existence ! " 

17— (mis) 
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If, on the other hand, the sense of degradation 
comes from knowing the di£terence between tight 
and wrong, it must come from a sense of the 
need of effort united with the certainty of failure. 
Such an unhappy situation is conceh^Ue, as 
that a being should find himself entering on a task 
which he cannot accomplish : but he need not fed 
ashamed and sinful because he cannot cope with 
impossible conditions, as a child need not fed 
degraded by not being a grown-up man. This 
second interpretation presents man as being in a 
position which is beyond him. To realise thatsuch 
is one's lot, that, though perchance one is raised a 
step in the scale of existence, one has been placed in 
an environment two or three steps further up in the 
scale, should arouse, not a sense of shame and of 
degradation, but indignation and a rankling sense 
of injustice, which must result in a desperation which 
can but drown itsdf in a wretchlessness of most 
unclean living. The substance of faith aUied with 
science seems rather cold comfort. 

But perhaps the substance of faith preserves 
something of the old grace of God which hdped 
man to stmnoimt his inborn difficulties. Here is 
what the catechism has to say : — 

" There is a power in the imiverse, vastly beyond 
our comprehension ; and we trust and believe that 
it is a good and loving power willing to hdp us 
and all creatures, and to guide us wisdy without 
detriment to our incipient freedom. This loving- 
kindness continually surrounds us : in it we live 
and have our real being : it is the mainspring of 
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joy and love and beauty, and we call it the Grace of 
God." This is very beautifully expressed, and such 
an idea of Divine aid is of the warmest consolation. 
But we are only to " trust and believe " that it is so, 
no authority reveals to us that it is so ; and can we 
*' trust and believe," in the benevolence of a power 
who raises us in the scale of existence only to set 
us a task beyond our powers, so that, however free 
we may be to attempt it, we are boimd to fail, and 
who has so constituted us, that we feel shame and 
degradation in circumstances in which shame 
and degradation are a cruel and misleading 
discouragement ? But to proceed. 

This grace is specially manifested to " dwellers 
on this planet in the Life of Jesus Christ, through 
whose spirit and hving influence the race of man 
may hope to rise to heights at present inaccessible." 
In this there is some consolation, but why is not our 
task more adapted to our capacities ? It is not just 
to set a child man's work, and make him feel 
ashamed and miserable because he cannot do it, 
even if he will some day grow up and be able to 
accomplish it. 

But what think we of Christ if our thought be in 
such alliance with or conformity to science as is set 
forth in this catechism ? Here is a statement of 
belief, a formal Creed : — 

" I Believe in one Infinite and Eternal being, a 
guiding and a loving Father, in whom all things 
consist. I believe that the Divine Nature is specially 
revealed to man through Jesus Christ Our Lord, who 
lived and taught and suffered in Palestine 1900 
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years ago, and has since been worshipped by the 
Christian Church as the Immortal Son of God, the 
Saviour of the World. I beUeve that the Holy 
Spirit is ever ready to help us along the way towards 
goodness and truth, that prayer is a means of com- 
munion between man and God ; and that it is our 
privilege through faithful service to enter into the 
Uf e eternal, the Conununion of Saints and the peace 
of God," 

It seems as if it is the Apostles' Creed that 
has here passed through the strainer. The 
Commentary on this Creed tells us that " Time and 
Space are explicitly mentioned in order to emphasize 
the historical and human aspect of the Christian 
Manifestation of Godhead." Yet the statements that 
He was bom of the Virgin Mary, that He rose again 
the third day from the dead, that He ascended 
into Heaven, and even that his sufferings were 
under Pontius Pilate, are absolutely ignored. That 
the Church has worshipped Christ as the Son of God, 
is a fact patent to all men, a mere truism : there is 
no word in the text of the new creed approving the 
practice. In the commentary on this and other 
articles of the Catechism, the idea of the Incarnation 
of God is said to be beautiful and the atoning 
sacrifice of the Cross consohng, the whole idea 
of Incarnation, as well as of some of the miracles 
and sacraments are expressions " of this wide 
and comprehensive character of Christianity." But 
" the statement that Christ and God are one is not 
really a statement concerning Christ," it is Only a 
mode of saying that the imknown must ;| 
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in tenns of the known, not the known in the terms of 
the unknown : the attributes of God axe expressed 
in terms of man. " He that hath seen Me hath 
seen the Father." But " every son of man is poten- 
tially also a son of God/' though '* the union was 
deepest and completest in the GaUlean." 

This means that " the Galilean " is but man as we 
are, though " grown up " so to speak, and equal to 
His task. God is only incarnate in Him as Beethoven 
is incarnate in his music. He so S3nnpathized with 
us as to Uve with us, and endure poverty and 
an unjust death ; and grace is His Spirit of Uving 
influence, through which we may hope to rise 
to heights at present unattainable. This Christ is 
sent to us as a gift of God. 

But what could such a Man do for us ? He could 
only stimulate us by example to make a fresh 
attempt to rise to the inaccessible heights to which 
He has attained, because He has a strength which 
we have not. Of what use is this unless He give 
us of His strength by actual communion ? Yet 
Christ is only here presented to us as saying " be 
strong ! " In so saying is He any more help than 
such as have said to the poor, " be ye warmed and 
filled and yet gave nothing to warm and feed 
them ? " * And of what profit are they ? Of 
what profit is the man who, having no strong desire 
for alcohol becomes a teetotaller to set a good 
example ? Of what help is he to the dipsomaniac ? 
And if he say to him, " See. I can keep away from 
the drink, so why cannot you ? " would it be very 

^ St. James ii, v. i6. 
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surprising if the drunkard cursed him for a Pharisee ? 
Or a travesty of justice, if the drunkard went first 
into the Kingdom of Heaven ? 

In truth it would seem that " the substance of 
faith allied to science " is not so much a process of 
decanting through a strainer, as a distUlation in 
which all the strength and aroma of the wine is lost, 
and nothing but water remains. It wotdd be better 
to drink out of the old black bottle, even if the crust 
be broken up and the wine made muddy, for it 
would still be wine, generous and stimulating, and 
not the cold comfort of mere example however 
flawless *. 

Pure Agnosticism, as meant by Mr. Romanes, 
seems far better than this, just as the silent sympathy 
of a faithful dog is better for a wounded spirit than 
the didactic criticisms of a Job's comforter. It is 
as one who rather than undertake to distil our wine 
says that we need not even decant it, we need only 
to hold it firmly and pour steadily, and the wine will 
run into the glass without slipping the crust and will 
be as clear as cr5^tal. 

Let Mr. G. J. Romanes explain for himself what it 

* In saying what I have said about the new Catechism of 
Sir OHver Lodge, I have considered it as the work of a 
teacher, and I have therefore been at some pains to find 
out what he has to teach. I am writing without 
animus. As an expression of what are felt to be 
the possibihties of belief by men of science after a 
period in which most of them felt able to believe nothing, 
we must regard it as a hopeful symptom and receive and 
read it with respectful reverence. But as a message of a 
master to httle children through their parents and teachers 
it seems, as I have said, cold comfort. 
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is to be a " pure agDostic." The tenn " agnostic " 
he tells us (in Thoughts on Religion edited by 
Bishop Gore) is used in two very different senses. 
" By its originator. Professor Huxley, it was coined 
to signify an attitude of reasoned ignorance toocbing 
everythhig that is beyond the sphere of sense per- 
ception — a professed inabiUty to found valid 
behef on any other basis. . . . But the other and 
perhaps more popular sense in which the word is 
now employed is as the correlative of Mr. H. 
Spencer's doctrine of the Unknowable. . . . Pure 
Agnosticism is as defined by Huxley." 

Now it is clear to me that what Mr. Romanes 
means by pure agnosticism is that which finds no 
valid reason in the observation of things perceived, 
for or against the possibility of things not perceiv- 
able ; and if Professor Huxley went on to profess 
inability to found valid beUef on any other basis 
than sense-perception it seems to me that it is he 
that is departing from pure agnosticism and not 
Mr. Spencer; for his doctrine of the Unknowable 
is that God is inconceivable, and that self-existent 
matter is inconceivable, and self-created matter also. 
If God therefore exist, but is inconceivable to us. 
He cannot reveal Himself to us, but we can conceive 
that He exists, and therefore Us can make known 
the fact of His existence, and so much of His 
attributes as is to us conceivable and may even 
assert his Unknowability beyond that point. And 
we, if we be pure agnostics, will be able to accept 
testimony to this effect as true, if the testimony 
have sufficient weight of f ^hoiity. 
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I may add in pnx>f of that being Mr. Romanes' 
real meaning, which is much more important than 
the question whether Professor Huxley or Mr. 
Spencer more neaxly conforms to that meaning, that 
he gives Hume as an instance of impure agnosti- 
cism on the ground of his « priari objection to 
miracles. It is the absence of such « prion 
and prejudiced refusal to believe which constitutes 
the p^e agnostic. So that "provided we Uy 
aside all prejudice, sepiHmetU, etc. (the italics are 
mine) and follow to its logical termination the 
guidance of pure reason, there are no other conclu- 
sions to be reached than these. Namely (A) That if 
there be a personal God, no reason can be assigned 
why He should not be immanent in nature or why all 
causation should not be the immediate expression 
of His will " (as Catholic Theology says that it is). 
" (B) That every available reason points to the 
inference that He probably is so. (C) That if He 
is so, and if His vdll be self-consistent " (as again 
Catholic Theology says that it is), "all natural 
Causation must needs appear to us ' Mechanical.' 
Therefore (D), that it is no aigument against 
the divine origin of a thing, event, etc., to 
prove it due to natural causation." He adds 
as a note to this that defenders of the faith 
who have not seen this have failed to make the 
best of their case : it is a mistake to assume 
" that there must be something inexplicable or 
miraculous about a phenomenon in order to its 
being divine." 

On the other hand, pure agnosticism can have 
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no a priori objection " to Christian miracles, includ- 
ing the Incarnation/' and so it " must allow that it 
is only the event that can prove whether Christianity 
is true or false." Again, " The doctrines of the 
Incarnation and the Trinity seemed to me almost 
absurd in my agnostic days. But now as a pure 
agnostic, I see in them no rational difficulty at 
all. To the objection that it is opposed to common 
sense this pure agnostic says, '* So it ought to be.*' 
Conunon sense is merely a rough register of conmion 
experience, " but the Incarnation cannot have been 
a conmion event." 

Again no answer could be given by the pure 
agnostic to the question. Why it should be thought 
a thing incredible that God should raise the dead, 
though he might ask the Christian why he thought it 
credible : to which question the Christian would in 
Mr. Romanes' judgment answer, if wise, " I believe 
in the resurrection of the dead, partly on grounds of 
reason, partly on those of intuition, but chiefly 
on both combined : so to speak it is my whole 
character which accepts the whole system of 
which the doctrine of inunortaUty forms an 
essential part." 

Is this cold comfort to one in doubt and 
distress about his faith ? If the true position 
of Science towards religion is one of pure 
agnosticism then the Man of Science " can 
answer ' Amen ' to the giving of thanks " of 
the Christian Priest as he stands at the altar 
and says : — 



It it very meet, right, and 
our boonden duty, that we 
■hcmld at all timea, and in 
an places, give thanks nnto 
Thee, O Lord, Holy Father, 
% Everlasting GkxL 
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Emousb Book or Comm on RoiCAif Missal 



Vere dignnn est araimm 
et salntaie. Te qtudem 
Domine omni tempors. 



Sed in luBC potisstmum 
die gloriosiiis predicare, cum 
Pasdia nostrum inmidatns 
est Chxistiis. Ipse enim 
Vems es Agnus, qui abstnlit 
peoca t a mnndL Qui mortem 
nostram moriendo destnudt, 
et vitam resnrgendo repare- 
vit Etideocnm Anguiset 
ArchangeUs^ cum tfaronis 
et dooodnationibus comque 
omni militia caelestis exer- 
citus hymnum glorise tus 
canimus sine fine dicentes. 



Bat chiefly are we bound 
to praise thee for the glori- 
Resurrection of thy 



Son Jesus Christ our Lord : 
lor He is the very Paschal 
Lamb, which was ofitered for 
OS, and hath taken away the 
sin of the Worid ; Who by 
Ifis death hath destroyed 
death, and by his rising to 
life again hath restored to 
us everlasting life. There- 
fore, with Angels and Arch- 
angels, and with adl the 
Company of heaven, we laud 
and ma[gnify thy glorious 
Name ; evermore praising 
thee, and saying : 

Himself joining in the singing of — 
Holy, holy, holy, Lord Sanctus. Sanctus, Sanctus 

God of hosts. Heaven and Dominus Deus Sabaoth. 
earth are full of thy glory : Pleui sinet coeli et terra 
Glory be to Thee, O Lord gloria tua. Hosanna in ex- 
most High, celsis. Benedictus qui venit 

in Domine Domini. Hosanna 
in excelsis, 

and confessing it to be the Catholic Faith " that 
the Trinity in Unity and Unity in Trinity is to be 
worshipped." This is more than *' the substance of 
faith alhed to science " could sustain. 

Pure agnosticism can, moreover, receive and 
examine the evidences of Christianity withoat«^rtorf 
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prejudice, it cannot refuse to hear them on the 
ground that narrative of the miractilous is in- 
credible. So that if a pure agnostic can feel satisfied 
that (U least the Epistles to the Romans, to the Gala- 
tians and to the Corinthians are indisputably genuine 
letters of St. Paul, he has enough evidence to 
prove to him what the belief of the Apostles 
was, and that Christ was actually seen after He 
was risen from the dead ; because the piure agnostic 
has an open mind and can, on sufficient testimony, 
believe what is beyond the reach of his vision. 

Still his agnosticism is no help to the faith of 
the Agnostic. What then is the individual to do ? 
He must make an adventure of faith. " Do 
the doctrine," as Mr. Romanes says,^ " and if 
Christianity be true, the verification will come not 
indeed mediately through any course of speculative 
reason but immediately by spiritual intuition. Only 
if a man has faith enough to make his venture 
honestly will he be in a just position for deciding 
the issue." 

" If any man wiU do His work he shall know of 
the doctrine (which is that God has given us in His 
Son the blessed hope of everlasting life) whether 
it be of God.* For it is the Spirit that beareth 
witness with our Spirit." 

Will you say that one, whose faith was obscured 
as knowledge came to him, who suffered deep dis- 
tress at losing it, who was yet too absolutely honest 
with himself to let his desires over-ride his reason, 

> Vide Romanes' ThaughU on Religion. 
• St. John vii, 17. 
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but who potified his agnosticini, and so found 
belief possible, as something which, though trans- 
cending reason, did not do it violence, who, therefore, 
made the venture of faith, and died in the Grace of 
the Most Holy Sacrament found but cold comfort 
through pure agnosticism ? 



END OF PART I 
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A TvPicAL Cell 

N. Nucleus. A. Attraction Sphere. 

V. V. Vacuoles. 




Fig. 2. Thb Stacks 



1. Single Cell al rest. 2. Attraction Sphere divided. 3. Atlrs 
tion Spheres at opposite ends. Nucleus broken into Chromosomi 
in this case (our. 4. Chinmosomes arranged □□ Spindle. 5. Ea< 
Chramosome spilt into two. 6. The halves of each chromosor 
receding from each other towards opposite attraction spheres, ai 
7. Forming two nuclei. 8. The Result. Two Cells at cesl. 





The Hale, or Spermatoz 



Gahstes Form in 

A. Two Gametes about to unite, 
has two chrotnosomes, an attract 
Female, or Ovum, has no attraction sphere, but two 
chromosomes, and much cell substance. 

B. The Zygote resulting from the above ; p. is the point at which 
the spetmalozooD entered. This Cell has four chromosomes and an 
attraction sphere. It is thus ready to begin the process ol cell 
division and cell differentiation, by which it will become a replica 
of the parents who contributed the " gametes " of which it is 
fonned. The " Zygote " has 
had the cells of its parents ; 
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This figure sho%\'S the progressive changes in skulls in two different lir 
i.e.r the three incisor teeth in the upper Jaw- li.l?, andls. The Cani 
teeth have the same letterings in the other skulls, their subsequent exa 
various portions of the skull, from the relative size and position of points 
snout by following the letter T. And the position of Man's head in rela 
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s. 7. 

■ of descent. A. and B. from a common ancestor A. B. Certain of the teeth* 

■ or Eye tooth C and the lower incisors Li are marked. And as the same 
Qierations and disappearances can be traced. Also the relative proportion of 
marked N» O and Z. Also the growth of the Elephant's tusk from an ordinary 
■on to the backbone from the letter V. 




Vorlicclla, an an 
single cell attached by a stalk tu 
fixed object. N. is the eUingated nui 

bordered by hairs by v 
■s are drawn in: 
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Fio. 6. 
Nos. 1 to 5 inclusive shows Ihe growth from a single cell in No. I 
to the mortila or " blackberry " stage in No. 5. Nos. 6 to 9 show 
Bcctions starting from the hollow morula, and ending in the 
Gaslrula, or bag of two layers of cells of diOerenl kinds, and with a 
hole in it which is in all essential features a hydra. 



F(0. 7. 
Viilt page; D and E. 



PART II 

MORAL OR A POSTERIORI DIFFICULTIES 



CHAPTER I 

FREE THOUGHT AND TESTIMONY 

On the Basis of Pure Agnosticism — " Free Thought " in the 
sense of Unfettered Speculation not Justified — Per Contra 
the necessity of Testimony for the formation of any idea of 
the Invisible World — ^True freedom of thought has its analogy 
in the " freedom " of a skilled batsman — It must thiniE 
logically about some definite object — ^The personal survival 
of Bodily Death can be known only from Testimony — ^The 
Witness is God speaking (0) through the Prophets (6) as 
The Son Incarnate — Moral and Sentimental Objections to 
the Traditional and Authoritative Presentment of that Testi- 
mony — A Digression involved — ^Are the Gospds a Reliable 
Record of what Christ did say ? — ^The GosptHa worthless 
if not Historical. 

We have now done with the question of a priori 
objections to any supernatural or religious explana- 
tion of the Universe or to the Christian explanation 
in particular, and to the hope of man that his per- 
sonal identity will survive bodily death. We have 
seen that natural knowledge furnishes no help to the 
forming of a judgment in such matters, so that one 
who has learnt all that science has to teach him is, 
if true to his teaching, a " pure agnostic " as regards 
the purpose or raison d*Hre of the Universe in 
general and of man's final destiny in particular : 
just as the naturalist who tells us the names of all 
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'. lis in our box is a pure agnostic as to the use 
wnich we may put them. There is no a priori 
ction in the things that are seen to a future Hfe 
us in tlie unseen order or to any imaginable 
iditjons of life in the unseen order. So far as 
nee is concerned we e free to think what 

1 repeat this because I want my readers to accom- 

ly me through the second part of this book 

wjih a clear understanding that, in arriving at pure 

osticism, we have gained a secure and permanent 

hold, and can leave scientific difficulties alto- 

tier behind us, and also because we shall need in 

ine future to keep before us what we mean by a pure 

agnostic, as we shall have further need to use the idea. 

So far as science is conceraed we are free to think 

what we like. 

We are accustomed to the term " free thought," 
as the claim of a man to speculate freely on any 
question and form what opinicms he may list, 
without reference to the "tyranny of dogma and 
authority." About the future life Science, being 
purely agnostic, leaves us free to think what we 
like, but if we lay claim to " free thought," as 
the term is usually understood, on such matters, 
I am afraid that Science would laugh at us ! I can 
hear her saying, " I lay claim to describe what I 
see as I see it and when once my description of any 
object and its relationship to its surroundings is 
verified I claim that my description shall be bowed 
to as truth, , As regards the things that are not seen 
I leave you entirely free : if you choose to evolve 
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ideas about that which you cannot see out of your 
own unaided inner consciousness, / can raise no 
objection, / shall not dissent from your conclusions, 
but I cannot be expected to accept them for they 
seem to me worthless, as worthless as the many and 
ponderous volumes of a savant who, being commis- 
sioned to write a treatise on the camel, at once shut 
himself up in his study and wrote without having 
seen a camel, ever, in all his life ! I only claim to be 
loyal to what I see, and if / leave you free in matters 
which cannot be seen, it seems to me that you can 
only form ideas and conclusions on the testimony of 
those who have seen. If, therefore, you come back 
with information based on the testimony of witnesses 
who seem to possess sufficient ability and integrity 

I will listen to you, and if the credentials of the 
witnesses are good I will definitely assent to what they 
have to say, though such matters are not my proper 
business. It was Bishop Pearson who understood the 
real meaning of pure agnosticism, though he did not 
know the phrase." Pure agnosticism, therefore, is 
anything but an ally to " free thought," it drives us, 
on the contrary, straight to authoritative revelation. 

It may be profitable here to consider under what 
conditions thought can be really free. Real free 
thinking is in many wa}^ analogous to free hitting. 
We may often read in the cricket news of the daily 
papers such a statement as that " So and So was in 
splendid form, and up to the luncheon hour was 
hitting out freely and rapidly compiling a score." 
Let us analyse this free hitting. It requires two 
conditions, (i) a ball to be hit, and (2) good " form" 
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on the part of the batsman. Free hitting is not 
wild " swiping," but is the result of steady practice 
and careful attention to the canons of form. It is 
when these canons of form have become second 
nature to the batsman — and the same principle 
appUes muUUis mutandis to a golfer or an oarsman — 
that he can throw off self -consciousness and obtain a 
confident and easy mastery of the situation. The 
tyro may by swiping wildly, probably with his eyes 
shut, by chance hit a ball to the boundary, but the 
bowler will soon have an inevitable revenge. 

So thought to be free must (i) have something to 
think about and (2) think according to rule. Where- 
fore, in relation to the things which are seen it must 
be loyal to what is seen, and in relation to those 
which are not seen it must either accept what it is told 
on the authority of those who know or must refrain 
from thinking altogether, and its thinking must be 
in accordance with the laws of correct reasoning. 
One cannot think freely unless one thinks logically 
about some object, the mere random contemplation 
of vagueness is not so much free thinking as wild 
guessing. 

Now when the vital motions of our body cease 
our body ceases to be the expression of our personal 
identity. What becomes of personal identity at 
such a crisis is unknown, and therefore how good 
or bad conduct in this life, i.e. works done in the 
body, can affect unknown future conditions is also 
unknown. Wild guessing can be no help in such a 
case, for the guesses cannot be verified, we must be 
told : and told not only what our condition will 
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then be and whether and, if so, how it will be con- 
ditioned by our mode of conducting our life here, 
but even whether there will be a hereafter at all. 

This testimony must come from God, who must 
either give intuitive revelations to such men as 
are said to have spoken as prophets unto our fathers, 
or the fuller testimony of the Son, who is " heir of 
all things, by Whom also the worlds were made," 
and Who, being manifest in the flesh and speaking 
with human voice, could testify to the things which 
He had seen and heard, and specially to the destiny 
of us whom, though we are His creatures, "He is 
not ashamed to call His brethren. " * 

Our task now is to consider the future life in rela- 
tion to a posteriori or moral and sentimental difficul- 
ties. The natural method of doing so would be first 
to find from the records of Christ's Hfe what He had 
said on the subject and the interpretation placed 
upon it, in the New Testament writings other than 
the Gospels, and in the authoritative propositions 
of the Church : to distinguish what is authoritatively 
taught from the details with which doctrine is, so to 
speak, " decorated,'* by the imagination to help the 
mind to realize it, and to note departures from the 
authoritative standard based on moral and other 
groimds, and whether they turn on objections to the 
formal teaching or to embeUishments of it, and to 
consider how far these departures are justified and 
whether the alternatives which they suggest may not 
be worse than that which they revolt against evil. 

But the sayings of Christ are contained in the 

* Hebrews ij, v, n. 
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Gospels: is their narraHve a record of what He 
actually said ? The poiat is important, because 
they are the only records of the hfe and sayings of 
Jesus of Nazareth. We have already discussed the 
general question of the relation of Scriptural truth 
to historical accuracy in Chapter VI of Part I. We 
were there, however, chiefly concerned with the 
narrative of the early chapters of Genesis and the 
question whether the value of their doctrine of the 
origin of the world and the nature of man depended 
on the historical accuracy of the narratives contained 
in them. We came to the conclusion : — 

(i) That the narratives could not be historical, 
because history consists in the natural preservation 
of records of events, and no natural records of the 
beginnings of man are conceivable. 

{2) That the essential events of those chapters 
are known, not on historical but on logical grounds. 
We know that the world must have begun somehow, 
and that man must have had a b^inning on it, their 
existence is a record of the fact. We know that 
man does " of his deliberate and wilful act as a free 
agent," a phrase used by Sir Oliver Lodge, "see 
the better and choose the worse," so we know 
there was a first time when he did so, and we know 
that there is a fault and corruption in the children of 
Adam. We know also that man's life has been one 
of wars and catastrophes, or " deluges," in which 
only the few have survived, and of attempts at co- 
operation and progress, such as would constitute 
towers reaching to Heaven, and that such ventures 
have ended in anarchy and failure. 
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(3) That the early chapters of Genesis offer a 
religious explanation of these permanent facts of 
life. 

(4) That allegory is a suitable vehicle for such 
doctrine, and that we have Pauline authority for 
an all^oric or mystical use of the Old Testament 
stories. 

Wherefore we concluded that the doctrinal value 
of these chapters is not dependent on their historical 
character. 

The Gospels, however, are not in the same position. 
We cannot know logically what any particular person 
said at any particular time, but only by record of his 
words, that is, historically ^ and the record must be 
by natural means. Moreover, if we wish to know 
what any particular person said and taught in some 
past time, we must have accurate records which 
faithfully preserve at least the substance of his 
doctrine. Let us take two examples. 

(i) That of Jerenwah who prophesied against 
Jerusalem. If we are to know what he said, Baruch 
need only take pains to be accurate when he writes 
the words " with ink in a book." ' ^ 

(2) Supposing Mars to be inhabited, and that 
an inhabitant was alleged to have projected him- 
self through space and to have alighted on the 
dome of St. Paul's and exhorted the multitude. 
As a pure agnostic I could not reject the idea as 
impossible, but I should look closely at the evidence. 

» Vide Pt. I, Chapter xi. 
* Jeremiah xxxv, v. i8. 
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Now supposing some one to tell me that he knew 
it to have happened on supernatural or occult 
grounds, that he had seen it in the ink-pool or by 
crystal gazing, or that it had been written by 
'• Planchette," it would be an effort to be even 
pohte. But supposing some matter-of-fact person, 
say a policeman or a 'bus driver, to say that they had 
seen it, I should have to treat him with more respect, 
and if several such men were to give corroborative 
evidence I might feel constrained to admit the only 
explanation of the evidence to be that the fact was 
as stated. This brings out the importance of the 
preservation of the Gospel Record by natural means. 
It is clear, however, that there are limits to the 
accuracy of evidence,^ and it is said by some, to take an 
example, that the Fourth Gospel was written so long 
after the events that the possible standard of historical 
accuracy in that case is not very high, that in it 
Christ is " idealized," and that this idealization is 
with the object of presenting Christ as the Eternal 
Word. I have recently seen it said by a writer in the 
Hibbert Journalthsit, as the author has this theologi- 
cal purpose, it is unfair to expect him to be historical, 
that is, to confine himself to stating what he knows 
to be facts ! This attitude is very difficult for anyone 
with a scientific training to understand. When a 
man of science has a theory to propound he is expected 
to use the utmost diligence in making sure of the facts 
on which he founds it, and so for that matter is a 
secular historian. Suppose, for example, that some 
historian wished to prove Henry VIII to have been 

» Vid^ Pt I, Chapter xi. 
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a democrat at heart, he would have to produce 
facts, not idealizations, as proofs of his theory. And 
so it hardly seems that the Evangelists are to be 
excused from veracity and accuracy on the ground 
that they have something to prove. St. Matthew 
sets himself to show his readers (probably Jews) 
how Christ's life was a fulfilment of prophecy : 
St. Luke to present Christ (in the Gospel) and Christ- 
ianity (in the Acts) as, essentially, law-abiding and 
unlikely to give trouble to the civil power: and 
St. J ohn to present Christ to his own, as their Lord 
and their God, all of which demand accuracy in the 
acts, on which the thesis is based. 

We have arrived, then, at the point that the 
nature of the life hereafter is to be learned only from 
testimony, and that the testimony of Christ. The 
Gospels claim to contain a record of what Christ 
actually said. It is of vital importance to us, there- 
fore, that the Gospels should preserve the substance 
of Christ's real teaching. Tliose who are satisfied 
that this is so and are not interested in the question 
of the authority of the Gospels can pass over the 
next chapter, which is a digression. It seems to 
me, however, that, as the trustworthiness of the 
Gospel narrative is in these days called in question, 
it is a necessary digression. 



CHAPTER II 

A DIGRESSION ON THE TRUSTWORTHINESS OF THE 

GOSPEL NARRATIVE 

Arm the Gospels historical ? — An Answer obtainable only by 
subjecting them to Criticism by Scholars — ^Who must not be 
biassed by the nature of the Subject matter, they must be 
Pure Agnostics — A brief account of Gospel Criticism — ^The 
self-evident fact of the Interdependence of the Synoptic 
Gospels — The result of (1) Common Oral tradition f or (2) 
the use of Documents ? or (3) Did one use another ? — St. 
Mark — St. Luke— Sir Wm. Ramsay's indication of the 
accuracy of his references to events and date is Secular 
History — Especially as regards the date of Christ's Birth — 
St. John — Of later Date — Its purpose — Written either by 
" The Disciple whom Jesus Loved," or a fraud — Difficulty 
of reconciling the second alternative uith the character of 
the Work — St. John's authorship received by his personal 
disciples and those who knew them — Some difficulties and 
counter-difficulties — Conclusion. 

Are the Gospels a trustworthy record of the sayings 
of Jesus Christ ? It is important, as we have seen, 
that they should be so. 

Their trustworthiness depends on the preservation 
by natural means of the testimony of eye-witnesses to 
what they had seen. Is the date, language, author- 
ship of the Gospels such that they can have been 
written by eye-witnesses or by men who had access to 
eye-witnesses ? Are the allusions to the events of 
secular history stated to have occurred at the same 
time and noticed for the purpose of giving the date 
of events correct, or are they bhmders ? If these 
are not correct, how were tl ' d? 
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when ? and why ? Or are they only harmless 
blunders ? 

To answer these questions the Gospels must be 
subjected to criticism just as other historical 
documents are. The critics must be "scholars,** 
that is men well acquainted with the language of 
the documents and with other languages of the time : 
also with the general history of the period, and 
of the documents and monuments on which it is 
based. It does not, however, belong to the critic to 
say whether the events narrated are possible or 
impossible in themselves, for to do so would be to 
beg the question, the events are events which 
can be known only on evidence. The just critic 
must therefore be a "pure agnostic.** Yet again 
the critic must be logical, he must give reasons for 
the conclusions at which he arrives, and he must 
not treat a conclusion as a certainty unless the 
evidence which supports it makes it certain. It is 
often impossible to come to a certain conclusion, 
but only to hold that of two alternatives the balance 
is in favour of A rather than of B. It is clearly 
unjustifiable after showing A to be merely rather 
more probable than B to treat A as a certainty in 
proving something else. In no other branch of 
science would such procedure be tolerated. 

But to give a brief account of Gospel criticism. 
Any attentive person, especially with the aid of 
such tables as are to be found in a teacher's Bible, 
can see that the first three Gospels tell broadly the 
series of events, and that the fourth Gospel 

'\k what they do not tell. The first three are 
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called the Synoptic Gospels. Next, anyone can see 
that :— 

(i) There is a considerable body of events told in 
almost identical language and in practically the 
same order by the Synoptists. {2) The events told 
only by St. Mark are very few indeed. (3) There is 
a body of events common to St. Matthew and St, 
Luke and omitted by St. Mark. (4) There is a 
further section peculiar to St. Luke. 

Again, anyone can see that St. Mark begins with 
a rapid summary, mere headings, of the events of 
the preaching of John Baptist, the baptism of Christ, 
and His temptation, which are fully related by SS. 
Matthew and Luke : that from thence onwards the 
truths of Christ's ministry are told with vivid fresh- 
ness down to the point where the women found the 
sepulchre empty and the angel who told of His 
resurrection, and then fled from the sepulchre 
"for they were afraid.'" The remaining verses 
lapse into summary similar to that with which the 
Gospel opens. 

Again, anyone can see that S. Matthew and St. 
Luke both tell of the birth of Christ, that both say 
that He was the Son of Mary by supernatural 
conception, and that He was bom at Bethlehem in 
the time of Herod the Great. But they narrate 
totally different sets of circumstances. Here 
again anyone can see that the matter narrated in 
St. Matthew could have had only one source, St. 
Joseph. Only he could have known of the dreams. 
Also the visit of the Magi, the Massacre following it, 
' Chapter xvi, v. 8. 
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and the flight into Egypt, which was under St. Joseph's 
control, would be just what would impress them- 
selves upon and interest a man. They are also 
just the events to interest an author whose atten- 
tion is directed to the fulfilment of prophecy. It 
is also obvious that the matter narrated by St. 
Luke could have but one source, Our Blessed Lady. 
Every item is of feminine interest : the details of the 
Baptist's birth, the Annimciation to Mary herself, 
and the intense interest in the future of her Son, 
each turning point in His growth from infancy to 
manhood, and the prophecy of a great but perilous 
destiny. It is also noteworthy that the Evangelist 
who records these incidents does so with perfect 
taste and deUcacy, and that he seems to have had 
a peculiarly high and chivalrous regard for women. 

How came the events to be recorded in these 
three Gospels ? They cannot be each a separate 
history, written separately by separate eye-witnesses 
or inquirers who took down the verbal evidence of 
eye-witnesses, because there is a body of narrative 
common to all three which narrates the same events 
in the same form. Did all three : — 

(i) Use a common document ? 

(2) Use the traditional body of oral instruction 
which had taken shape in the course of practical 
teaching, and had become by constant repetition a 
set form of words ? or : — 

(3) Did the longer and fuller Gospels use the 
shorter and simpler ones, adding matter from 
other sources which each regarded as desirable to 
be preserved ? 
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I there are other considerations which go to 

taDiish S. Luke " as one of the great historians," 

s is the testimony of a really fair and honestly 

re-agnostic critic, a man of great learning in the 

leral history of the time and in the geography 

Asia Minor, its historv and the peoples who 

ibited it in the first ( itury a.d., I mean Sir 

am Ramsay of Aberaeen. Those who wish 

go thoroughly into hi reasons must read his 

Kioks, especially Was tst Born at Bethlehem? 

I Paul the Trai ■ and Roman Citiiefi. All 

it is possible in tnis short digression is to give 

ine briefest outline of his work. 

As regards St. Luke's second book, that is, tlie 
Acts, Sir William Ramsay tells us that in the 
first century^ *' Roman organizing skill was treating 
one by one the successive problems of government 
amid a semi-Oriental population (in Asia Minor) . . . 
and fostering among them a spirit of pride in the 
imperial connexion and contempt for the extra- 
provincial bariiarians." St. Paul's missionaiy 
journeys occurred while this work was going on. 
Now it came to Sir WiUiam Ramsay, while piecing 
this history together, to " understand that Luke's 
brief references to the state of Central Asia Minor 
plunged the reader into the heart of the conflict 
between Graeco-Roman forms of life and the amor- 
phous barbarism of a Phrygian and Lycaonian 
population. . . . Such a state of things could not 
have been conceived or understood by a writer of 
' This and all quotations are from Was Christ Both at 
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the second century, when Rome had long been 
supreme over the whole of Asia Minor, and when the 
opposition between conflicting ideas, Roman ... on 
the one hand, native (i.e. Phrygian, Pisidian, etc.) . . . 
on the other, had ceased to be a real force in the coun- 
try." " One feels in all that concerns Asia Minor, 
Luke is treating real facts with real knowledge.'' 

Now the importance of this is twofold. These 
facts of which St. Luke shows real knowledge were 
occurring between fifteen and twenty-five years 
after the Crucifixion. St. Luke was therefore clearly 
in a position to have known many eye-witnesses of 
the events of our Lord's hfe, includhig the Blessed 
Virgin herself.^ Also, if he is so reliable in his 
second book, he is probably equally reUable in the 
first,' in which he claims to have been at pains 
to be accurate. But there has been a great 
difEiculty. As follows. 

The conventional Christian era is a miscalculation 
and is about six years too late, so that the year in 
which Christ was bom is what we would count as 
B.C. 6. Herod the Great died in B.C. 4. 

St. Luke teUs us that " it came to pass in those 
days " (i.e. the days of Herod the Great) '* that 
there went out a decree from Caesar Augustus that 
all the world should be taxed. And this taxing 

* St. Paul's journeys end in a.d. 58. when he was tried 
before Felix. At that date Our Lady, if still alive, as she 
certainly might have been, would have been eighty-six* 
were she twenty at the Nativity. It is, therefore, clearly 
possible for St. Luke to have met her before that date. 

' Hamack is the latest champion of the Lucan Authorship 
of the two books. 
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was first made when Cyrenius (Publius Sulpicius 
Quirinius) was Governor of Syria. And all went 
to be taxed every one to his own city." 

But * P. Sulpicius Quirinius was not Governor till 
A.D. 6, ten years after the Nativity. The ** taxing " 
was a census or enrolment, not a tax. A general 
census under Augustus was improbable, as Imperial 
and Senatorial provinces were under difierent 
rSgimes. Herod was a Rex Socius or Tributary 
King under the empire (a position analogous to that 
of the Rajah of a native state in the Indian Empire), 
and the Romans would not interfere to make a 
census in a kingdom of this sort. Also if there was a 
Roman census they would not care about family 
considerations, such as every man being enrolled 
in his own tribal city, his usual place of residence 
would quite satisfy them. Herod Archelaus, who 
succeeded Herod the Great in Judea,* was deposed in 
A.D. 6. And then Quirinius did, according to Josephus 
the Jewish historian, make a census. This is the tax- 
ation in the course of which " Judas of Galilee rose 
up and drew away much people after him."» 

Now to any attentive reader here is a real diffi- 
culty. It may be said in reply that tributary 
kings have to do what they are told ; that if 
Augustus wanted a census Herod would have to 
make it, much as he might dislike it ; that details 

* I am making extracts from my notes of lectures delivered 
by Professor Ryle of Cambridge [now Bishop of Winchester] 
in the Easter Term of 1894. Sir William Ramsay's book 
was published in 1898. 

■ S. Matthew ii, v. 22. 

* Acts V, V. 37. 
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would be left to him, as they often are in tributary 
kingdoms, and that Herod might gild the pill by 
giving it as Jewish and national a character as 
possible. To let every man be enrolled in his own 
tribal city would well serve his purpose.^ Further, 
it could be said that the allusion to the rebellion of 
Judas of Galilee in the days of the " taxing " is 
recorded by St. Luke, so that he knew of the riots, 
while he represents that during which Christ was 
bom as one which the people carried out quietly 
and with a good will. Might there not have been 
two " taxings " ? might not " taxings " have been 
even periodic functions ? 

But the facts remain. Herod the Great died 
B.C. 4, and Quirinius was not governor till a.d. 6. 
We have one opening here. Quirinius was Governor 
in A.D. 6 no doubt, but is it safe to say that he 
was not governor before then ? Might he not have 
been twice governor ? It might be answered that 
the idea is conceivable but wildly improbable ; 
but there is a more definite answer, which is that 
some one else was governor at that time. Quinctilius 
Varus governed Syria from B.C. 7 to B.C. 4.* 

Now what are we to say ? That the facts of 
Christ's birth matter and not the date ? That is 
true, but can a writer who claims to be scrupulously 
accurate, and to give references to two events 

* I don't know whether a general census is ever held in 
India, but, if it is, I suppose that in British Territories it 
would be carried out by the Indian Civil Servants in their 
way, and in the Native States by the Rajah's Officials in 
their way. 

* This on the authority of Sir William Ramsay. 
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i^ith the express purpose of giving the correct 
date of the events which he records, be trusted 
as a recorder of facts. Such a man would be 
a bad blunderer, and Sir William Ramsay thinks 
that he could not be trusted. Whether he could, 
imder such circumstanceSp be trusted or not, however, 
it would have to be admitted. I think, that if he 
was after all proved to be right and if the difficulty 
were cleared up. his credit as a historian should 
be ver\* high, for he would have come through a 
ver\- severe test without a stain on his profes- 
sional reputation. Sir Wilham Ramsay practical!)' 
demonstrates that he does. It might be sufficient 
to ban-ly state his results and refer my readers to 
lii< bcK-k it.r the reasc-ns. but as the reasons are most 
intfTesting and this chapter admittedly a digression, 
space may bi- spand to give an outline of the 
reasons. 

Sir Wilham Ramsay's first remark is that St. 
Luke's language does not say what office Quirinius 
held in Syria when the " taxing " was first made 
in the days of Herod. .\ny position of authority 
miglit apply, such as a mihtar\' "conmiand." 
It is kn()wn that Ouirinius was consul in Rome 
B.C. 12 and that he was governor of Syria .\.D. 6-q. 
We want liis historv between those dates. 

In A.D. 2 ( )uirinius was made tutor to the Emperofs 
grandson (iaius and was charged with settling the 
affairs of Armenia in succession to Lollius. who left 
them in some confusion. It was just before this 
that In- married Domilia Lopida, who had been 
betrothed to another grandson of Augustus, Lucius 
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Csesar. He seems to have got back to Rome 
A.D. 4, for Gaius died at Lycia, in Asia Minor, on 
his way home. This fills up the time to within two 
years of the governorship of Syria in a.d. 6. It 
also implies that he had already had a very 
distinguished career. 

To call a fresh witness, a marble found in the 
Tiber with an inscription. It is broken, and there 
is no name. It records the career and honours of 
some great Roman. It says that he " subdued a 
kingdom to Augustus and the Roman people," and 
that in consideration of these successes he was 
granted two " supplications " and triumphal decora- 
tions, that he was Pro-consul of Asia, and the second 
time became the representative of Augustus in 
Syria and Ph(oenicia). All the highest authorities 
agree that this was P. Sulpicius Quirinius. Now 
most consuls were made Pro-consuls of Asia about 
six years after their Consulate. The probable date 
of Quirinius' Pro-consulate is therefore B.C. 5-6, 
or one of the next two or three years, the 
latest being B.C. 3-2. The first command in Syria 
cannot therefore have been later than B.C. 4, and 
may well have covered B.C. 6, that is to say, that it 
may well have coincided with the time of Chrisfs 
birth. 

Lastly, Augustus made a great effort to pacify 
the troublesome natives of the Taurus between 
B.C. 8 and B.C. 5. And this work would fall to 
the military authorities of the Province of 
Syria-Cilicia, and would be the " subjugation of a 
Idngdom " recorded on the stone. 

I9-(1415) 
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As regards the census. Actual census papers 
(papyri) have been found in Egypt. The census 
occurred every fourteen years. Specimens of papers 
exist for the yeare a.d. 20, 90, J04, 118, and so on, 
and a register refers to others in 61 (time of Nero), 
and previous ones. The scheme seems to have 
existed in Egypt from the beginning of Augustus' 
reign. The first and second enrolments would be 
in B.C. 23-22 and B.C. Q-8 ; B.C. 23 was the year 
in which Augustus formally became Emperor. 
Evidence is adduced for this cycle being extended 
over tlie empire generally, including Syria. The 
census in the time of Herod the Great should have 
been taken in B.C. 8 and in Roman Syria was then 
taken, but Herod would try to get excused, as the 
Jews might make a disturbance, and if they did 
the Romans might depose him ; they would stand 
no disorder. He would at least secure delay. 

St. Luke, it seems then, cannot be convicted of 
bad history because he says that Christ was bom 
in Bethlehem when a decree went out from Augus- 
tus, while Quirinius held command in Syria, that 
all the world should be taxed, every man going to 
his own dty, and Joseph and Maiy in particular 
to Bethlehem, since they were of the house and 
lineage of David. His accuracy is, on the contrary, 
marvellously corroborated. 

There remains the Gospel of St. John. This book 
is clearly not without reference to the other three, 
for one of its obvious aims is to supply what they 
omit : this shows that it must have been written 
after them, but not derived from them. 
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There is another reason why it is written later. 
The Church having become an organized body 
with its elders ordained in every city, the Apos- 
tolic foundation is laid. Questions are beginning 
to arise as to Christ's nature : He seems more 
than man. And this Gospel proclaims Him God, 
the Son of God, the "Word made flesh,*' ^ through 
whom God in these last days speaks to us. Now 
it is said that in this Gospel Christ is idealized ; 
that it is very beautiful and valuable, but that 
it is not history. But this Gospel claims to be 
history ; it claims plainly to have been written 
by the Apostle who lay on Jesus' breast at supper,* 
and therefore to be reliable as adducing facts in 
support of the doctrine of Christ which it upholds. 
If it is written by that disciple, it is history ; if it 
is not, the attestation that it is, is a lie pure 
and simple, and if this last be so it is difficult 
to see what value it can possess. So much is 
plain to anyone who can read the Authorized 
Version ; he need not be a critic, or even know 
Greek. 

If, however, we find in this Gospel narratives 
simply and naturally told, matter which sup- 
plements the writing of the other evangeliste, 
assuming knowledge of what they tell, and in the 
narrative of miracles showing the same restraint as 
they, Christ working no bombastic miracles of 
self-advertisement ; and if the whole show a good 
taste and absence of vulgarity, it is very difficult 

* S. John i, V. 14. 

' Chapter xiil, v. 23, and zzi, v. 94. 
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to believe that the Gospel in which they are con- 
tained is the work of a fraudulent liar. It is more 
natural for it to be what it professes to be. But 
can it be so ? 

The Apostles of Christ must have been yoimg men 
when they followed the Lord as disciples ; they 
need not have been much above twenty years old, 
the ordinary age at which yoimg men are trained 
for their life's work. An apostle of the age of twenty 
at the Crucifixion would be eighty-five years of 
age in a.d. go or ninety-five in a.d. ioo. A man 
who lives to a very great age is often a man of 
exceptionally good memory, especially of the events 
of early manhood. An apostle who loved the 
Lord would remember and turn over the events 
and the words of our Lord. He could remember 
the substance and the crucial sentences,^ if not 
the words of His addresses. 

Next, St. Irenaeus, Bishop of Lyons, had learned 
from Polycarp, Bishop of Smyrna. Polycarp was 
a disciple of St. John at Ephesus. Polycarp told 
Irenaeus what he remembered of St. John's lessons. 
The same Irenaeus received the four Gospels, and 
St. John was received and known everywhere and 
translated into Syriac and Latin thirty years before 
Irenaeus wrote (in a.d. 190). Justin Martyr quotes 
St. John in a.d. 138. St. Polycarp wlio knew him 
quotes his first epistle. There is plenty of evidence 

* A remembered speech is always condensed, the dis- 
courses of our Lord in St. John are not really long. The 
wording may be St. John's, but there is a sentence in St. 
Matthew xi, 27 and Luke x, 22, which is exactly like the 
speeches recorded in St. John. 
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to show that the Gospel was received by those who 
knew St. John or his personal disciples, and that 
St. John did live at Ephesus and survived to a very 
great age. 

Professor Hamack thinks St. John's Gospel was 
written not before a.d. 8o or after a.d. iio. An 
apostle coidd have survived to the latest possible 
date. 

The Gospel of St. John therefore seems to have 
been written at a date to which St. John seems to 
have lived, to have been acknowledged by men 
who had a direct personal tradition from the Apostle, 
and the work is of such a character that there are 
moral difl5culties in supposing the statement, " This 
is the disciple that testifieth of these things, and we 
know that his testimony is true," to be a deliberate 
lie. 

It is objected that the Gospel is not historical 
because : — 

(i) The writer does not include the institution of 
the Eucharist in the account of the Last Supper. If 
he knew the other Gospels and wished to supplement 
them, this objection seems pointless. 

(2) The other Gospels give no account of the 
raising of Lazarus, therefore it did not happen : 
for, if it had happened, they would have known 
of it, and if they had known of it they would 
certainly have recorded it. But there is no 
certainty. Writers and speakers do most un- 
accountably leave out what they ought of necessity 
to mention. 

The whole issue may be looked at more broadly. 
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Can the Gospels be a mixture of history and exag- 
gerated legend ? If so, can we disentangle thera ? If 
we say the miracles are false because they are impos- 
sible, how can we trust the Gospels to give Christ's 
true words ? Yet again, if the Gospels contribute 
items to one consistent picture of Christ, can they 
be an ill-authenticated patchwork of second-hand 
stories ? No one can read Sir John Seeley's Eccc 
Homo I without realizing tlie consistency and the 
moral majesty of Christ as presented in the Gospels, 
Yet he shows that Christ claimed a personal alle- 
giance which no good man could claim were he no 
more than man. He in fact claimed the allegiance 
which can be given only to God. 

The words of tlie Gospels might be the words of 
Christ, even if there were no miracles and He were 
not the Lord from heaven. But it is only if He 
be " the Lord from heaven " ' that His testimony as 
to what awaits us in the life of the world to come 
is of any value whatever. 

What follows is written on the assumption that 
readers are agreed with the writer in believing : — 

(i) That the Gospels are true histories and do 
preserve to us a true record of what our Lord said, 
and : — 

^{z) That His words are an authoritative witness 
for our purpose because He is " the Lord from 
heaven." 

' I Cor. XV, V, 47. 





CHAPTER III 

" ETERNAL HOPE " 

Popular opinions about the Future Life — Dr. Farrar's " Eternal 
Hope " a movement of a Revulsion against the then popular 
conception of Everlasting Torment—Of Calvinistic 
Origin — The rejection of Purgatory — To allege that it is 
Romish not a valid reason for its Rejection — The Popular 
Belief Shallow and Conventionalized, viz. : A finite arbitrary 
God with arbitrary Conmiandments, Rewards and Punish- 
ments — Error of Confusing Eternity with Endless Time— 
The " Eternal Hope " offers no criticism on this point- 
Confusion of the Nature of Punishment with the Number of 
the Lost — Is chiefly horrified at the Idea of Endless Physical 
Pain — And regards the Forfeiture of Destiny as relatively 
tolerable. 

The future life belongs to the category of the 
things which are not seen and are eternal. Of 
them we can have no knowledge except upon 
testimony. The Gospels record for us the Words 
of Christ/ and Christ is the Lord from Heaven. 
His testimony therefore is to be received. It is to 
be received both as it is recorded in the Gospels and 
as it is systematically propoimded in the Creed of 
Christendom. 

We have now to deal with modem difficulties of 
a moral or a posteriori chdssictev in relation to the 
standard belief in a future life. There are never 
moral difficulties in connexion with any matter in 

^ Those who do not agree to this can still follow with me 
if they assent to the Catholic Church, that is, visible, organ- 
ized Christendom, as the infallible eacponent of the fai& of 
Chikt. 
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regard to which there are not diversities of popular 
opinion in relation to the subject of debate, whatever 
it may be. In which case it is best first to study 
and sift popular opinion and then call in Authority 
to settle the matter. Judicial Authority does not 
speak until the special pleaders have said their 
several says. 

No one could enter upon a consideration of popular 
opinions concerning the future life as they prevail 
at the present day in England, without reference 
to the series of sermons preached by Dean Farrar at 
Westminster in 1877, and published under the title 
of " Eternal Hope." 

The importance of these sermons — it is much more 
accurate to speak of them as sermons than as a 
book — lies in the fact that in the days when the 
Dean was " Canon Farrar " of Westminster Abbey 
he was a great popular preacher. The bond between 
him and his audience was a community not so much 
of thought as of emotion. There arises, therefore 
the question as to how far he was a leader imparting 
his emotions to the people, or how far he caught up 
their feelings and voiced them with his eloquent 
rhetoric, and in voicing them reflected them back in 
an intensified form. It is a question which cannot 
be answered definitely ; the psychological connexion 
between an emotional speaker or preacher and his 
hearers is a very subtle and complex thing, and it 
is probable that the interchange of emotion is in its 
nature not far different from the waves of unanimous 
sentiment which will run through even a leaderless 
crowd in times of excitement or tension. At any 

* - i 
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rate, the interaction between preacher and audience 
is probably sufficiently reciprocal and complex for 
his sermons to be a fair record of the conunon 
feeling of the public who " sat under " him, a 
public which was very large and thoroughly 
representative of the English middle -class sentiment 
of the time. It is this that gives the sermons their 
importance. 

These sermons cannot be treated as a serious 
contribution to eschatology, i.e., the theology of the 
Future Life and the "last things. " Preached to a great 
congregation whose attention is caught up by the 
oratory of a great preacher, they no doubt sounded, 
as all Canon Farrar's sermons did sound, fine. But 
read from print in cold blood, one begins to feel that 
the monster who excites the preacher's indignation, 
and which he accuses of in some way oppressing 
myriads of simple men and women who are incapable 
of resisting his tyranny, but who is at the same time 
in danger of being swept away by these same people, 
who, having once at the Reformation freed them- 
selves from tyranny, are in no mood to again put 
their necks under the yoke, is but a monster of straw 
whom the preacher has made, quite unconsciously, 
and which he is now proceeding, in all good faith, to 
overthow ! The irony of the position is further 
emphasized by the fact that the monster is the 
horror of eternal torment, and that it is by 
reason of the fact that the Reformation has 
robbed us of the humane and reasonable but 
" corrupt " doctrine of Purgatory that the horror is 
8o intolerable I 
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u- lot tnie to say that these sermons teach Uni- 

n>alism, or assert that every man must ultimately 

aved. The sermons are too emotional to convey 

definite and systematic doctrine. They are 

icr agnostic on the point, maintaining that we 

e no decisive au""?"""" *'or regarding the retri- 

lion which must fail or :mpenitent as unending, 

for holding that no place of repentance is open to 

after this present phase of life is ended. This 

evident to any one who will read the sermons 

efully and attentively, even without referring 

. che preface. 

None the less it is true that anyone reading 
or hearing the sermons must lay them down 
with the feeling that if the Reverend Canon who 
{n^ached them was to be relied on as a guide, 
it would be " safe " (as a lawyer says when 
asked for an opinion), for him, the reader or 
hearer, to be an Universallst. But to return to 
the sermons. 

They are essentially the expression of revolt, on 
moral and sentimental grounds, against the then 
popular " orthodox " eschatology. To see them as 
such, the book itself must be read, unless the 
following samples may suffice : — 

" What the popular notion of hell is, you, my 
brethren, are all aware. Many of us were scared 
with it, horri&ed with it, perhaps almost maddened 
by it in our childhood. It is that, the moment a 
human being dies — at whatever age, under whatever 
disadvantages — his fate is sealed finally and for 
ever ; and that if he die in unrepenting sin, that 
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fate is a never-ending agony, amid ph}rsical tortures 
the most frightful that can be imagined ; so that 
when we think of the future of the hiunan race we 
must conceive of a vast burning prison in which 
the lost souls of miUions and millions writhe and 
shriek for ever, tormented in a flame that never will 
be quenched." 

This occurs in Sermon No. Ill entitled, " Hell — 
What it is Not," and is followed by extracts from 
various authors describing in lurid language the 
pains of the lost. Again : — 

" Which of us has not heard sermons or read books 
to the effect that if every leaf of the forest trees 
and every grain of the ocean sands stood for biUions 
of years, and all these biUions were exhausted, you 
would still be no nearer even to the beginning of 
Eternity than at the first ; and that (pardon me for 
reproducing what I abhor) if you could conceive an 
everlasting toothache, or an endless cautery, or 
the incessant scream of a sufferer beneath the knife, 
that would give you but a faint conception of the 
agony of hell ; and yet in the same breath that the 
majority of mankind are doomed to hell by an abso- 
lute predestination ? Which of us has not heard 
teaching which implied or did not even shrink from 
stating this ? And dare any of you regard such 
teaching as other than blasphemy against a merciful 
God ? If you are not unaffected when the destitute 
perish of hunger, or the dying agonize in pain, is 
there any human being, worthy the dignity of a 
hiunan being, whose soul does not revolt and sicken 
at the notion of a world aflame ? " 
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What are the above passages but a moral and 
sentimental revolt against a doctrine of eternal 
torment finally and irrevocably incurred at death, 
and involving the bulk of mankind such as is 
stated in the passages themselves ? If this opinion 
need confirmation we have it in the preface, 
where the author states that he " repudiates and 
condenms " : — 

(i) The physical torments, the material agonies, 
the " sapiens ignis " of Eternal Punishment ; 

(2) The supposition of its necessarily endless 
duration to all who incur it ; 

(3) The opinion that it is thus incurred by the 
vast mass of mankind ; 

(4) That it is a doom passed irreversibly at 
the moment of death on all who die in a state 
of sin. 

It is, I suppose, unquestionably true that some 
such beUef constituted the popular " orthodox " 
eschatology at the time (1877) when the sermons 
were deUvered. It is a belief traceable to Calvinism 
and to the rejection of all beUef in Purgatory as 
" Romish" and therefore (!) wicked. The real objec- 
tion to the popular belief does not seem to me, 
however, to lie in its Calvinism, that is in a serious 
working belief in absolute predestination, because I 
suspect that only a minority even of Protestant 
Christians have held it as a practical working 
belief. The objection seems to lie rather in its 
shallow, unthinking conventionality. It is, for 
example, the shallowest of conventionahty to 
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hold that a doctrine must be wicked because 
" Romish." ^ 

But the popular belief was shallow and conven- 
tional in other ways. God is incomprehensible. 
We cannot think consistently of God as inmianent 
in His works and yet transcending them, we cannot 
even think consistently of ourselves as inunanent 
in our bodies and yet transcending them. We can 
only think of ourselves or of God in one way at a 
time. When a boy says to his neighbour, " Don't 
pinch me ! ** he thinks of himself as extending into 
or immanent in all parts of his body including the 
locality in which he is pinched. When he says, 
" Don't tread on my toe ! " he thinks of his toe as 
objective to himself and of himself as transcending 
his toe, that is, of his personahty as external and 
opposite to his members. So we at one time think 
of the world as sustained by the Divine Will, that is, 
of the visible universe as the expression of God 
immanent in it as the cause of its existence, at 
another we think of God as the Creator external 



* The " Romish " system seems to me wrong because 
it claims for the Roman Bishop such absolute authority 
over other Bishops that they become merely his delegates, 
whereas history shows such authority to have been usurped, 
as it did not belong to early Roman Bishops, nor were the 
other Apostles mere delegates of Peter. But it does not 
follow that all that is taught under " Romish " auspices is 
wicked. On the contrary it seems to me that the great 
glory of the Roman Church has been her loyalty to the 
Faith once for all delivered to the Saints, a glory which has 
been spoilt by the " Spirit of Diotrephes who loveth to have 
the pre-eminence and casteth the brethren out of the 
Church" (III John V. lo). 



i 
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as endlessness. Now those who have taken the 
imagery of " golden streets " andof" fire and worms" 
for physically literal facts, have gone a long way 
towards forgetting that endlessness is but a feeble 
attempt to picture futurelessness, they have come 
to think of endless time as the real meaning of 
eternity. For the events which can occur in golden 
streets or in connexion with material fire or worms, 
are events which happen under the conditions of 
time and space, and therefore occur naturally under 
a condition of endlessness which is a period of time, 
rather than under conditions of futurelessness or 
eternity. 

The Elernat Hope seems to fail as a criticism and 
corrective of popular Protestant Eschatology because 
it accepts the shallow conventional thinking on 
which that eschatology rests, and proceeds to argue 
with that crude and vulgar set of tenets on its own 
plane. God is still the arbitrary finite personahty, 
eternity is still but endless time and punishment arbi- 
trary retaliation. The idea of love and mercy is on 
a level with the rest, it is presented as Uttle more 
than a sentimental kindheartedness such as shirks 
unpleasant duties. That such an idea is but a 
comprehensible and shallow conventionalization 
of the incomprehensible mystery of Divine Justice 
and Mercy is self-evident and needs no discussion. 

The failure of the preacher of Eternal Hope to 
get really at grips with the question is further shown 
by the following. He fails to make it at all clear 
that the doctrine of the torments which those suffer 
who are lost has no logical bearing on the 
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question as to what percentage of human beings will 
be lost.^ A man could consistently hold that the 
torments of the damned are of a more fiendish and 
arbitrary character than even the greatest master of 
turgid imagery could picture to us, but that these 
pains would be incurred by but an infinitesimal 
few : or that damnation means merely the loss of the 
highest attainable beatitude, that short of that it is 
a very tolerable state, but that it will include the 
vast majority of the human race. Moreover, the 
justice or injustice of a sentence of final exclusion 
is not affected by the numbers who may be subject 
to that sentence. It is just or unjust in each several 
case according to the merits of that case. 

The failure of Canon Farrar's criticism is finally 
shown in that his main object is to combat the idea 

' Dr. Farrar enumerates here among the mitigations, 
belief in the possibility of future purification, and that most 
men will at last be saved. But for the moment these issues 
are not to the point. The numbers of the lost and saved 
have nothing to do with the question whether it be just 
that any individual should finally be lost. To the matter 
of Purgatory we shall come in due course. It would be 
amusing, were the matter not so serious, to see the difficulty 
in which the doctor finds himself in this matter. It is 
obvious to him that Purgatory is what is wanted lor a sane 
and reasonable Eschatology, but it is Roman, and it is " pain- 
ful " to him that Rome should have a doctrine of the future 
life " less void of pity than the current belief of modem 
Protestants." Yet he cannot accept it, though be admits 
that it is inherited from the primitive Church. One would 
have thought that even if " overlaid by many untenable 
inferences/' the inferences might have been got rid of 
and the primitive doctrine restored. No other course is 
really open to a man who believes a sound and primitive 
doctrine to have been overlaid with inconsequent inferences. 
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of physical pain as a punishment too horrible even 
for obstinate impenitence. It is this which is to him 
the great stmnbling-block. Only admit , he says, that 
the fire of Gehenna is metaphorical and that the pain 
of loss {pctna damni) even if for ever of the beatific 
vision, rather than any pain of sense or physical 
torture is the essence of the sufferings of the lost ; 
and the greatest of all stumbling-blocks is removed 
from the path of faith and from our love of God 
and the peace, the hope, the dignity, and the 
happiness of human life. 

If this means anything it means that the forfeiture 
of man's final and supreme destiny is quite a 
tolerable matter as compared with ph5rsical pain. 
Is physical pain the supreme evil ? Even in 
this life is it so ? The great pain of childbirth 
is physical pain, pain of sense {pcena sensus). 
The pain of childlessness is " only " a pain of loss 
{pcena damni). Ask any normal woman which 
hurts most. 

But enough. Even if the Eternal Hope offers no 
definite and reasoned eschatology, it is the expression 
and record of a popular revolt on moral and senti- 
mental grounds against a shallow conventional and 
hideous belief about the future life, and it shows us 
that there are three conceivable ways out of the moral 
difficulty, that of Universalism, that of Conditional 
Immortality, and that of the mere (!) loss of 
the beatific vision combined with some form of 
Purgatory. 

It remains for us to consider these three in 
the light of the testimony of God who in these last 
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days has spoken unto us by His Son and has also 
given us His Spirit. What God does cannot be 
contrary to justice. We might, by our natural 
sense of justice, be able to reject false theories, 
but we cannot arrive at positive truth without 
testimony. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE NUMBER OF THE SAVED 

TkB v^vofitmble Curiosity of Speculating on the percentage of 
tke Sav«d — No beanng on the justice, or injustice, of 
toaDy Shutting the Door in any individual case — The 
Sabfect, therefore, is not discussed. 

An unknown inquirer asked, ' " Lord, are there few 
that be saved ? " The answer he received was 
" Strive to enter m at the strait gate : for many 
I say unto you will seek to enter in and shall not be 
able." This is not the whole answer, for our Lord 
goes on to warn him that a day will come when 
the door will be shut. This is a warning against 
mere idle questioning. It is not easy to enter 
tliroiigh the strait gate, therefore as it is a matter 
o( personal concern to each one of us we must strive. 
Vo each one of us the question is, " Could it ever be 
luHt|for the door to be shut with me outside? " 
Anvl \i the answer be " yes " then it would be just 
U* ^hut the gate in the face of all who had not striven 
tv» vM\toi in when it was open, whether they were a 
utvlvMitv or ii minority of the human race. 

Suv h sjHVulations, therefore, as the general per- 
vs'uta^r ot the saved or lost are idle questions. 
{\\M i!od should not wish that any should perish 
hut uithor wills that all men should be saved and 
\omo tv> a knowledge of the truth, and yet they that 
\vv»ulvl rnter in must strive ^ should be sufficient 
loi rvriv man. 
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CHAPTER V 

THE DIFFICULTIES OF UNIVERSALISM AND 
OF CONDITIONAL IMMORTALITY 

" Univbrsalism " maintains that the door of Entrance is never 
Shut — It protests against Eternal Punishment as Unjust 
— The translation of iu^pios as everlasting — Maintains 
" Restitution of All Things " to mean that all will be saved, 
by Compulsion if Necessary — The retribution of Evil Deeds 
should be distinguished from the consequence of Being a 
Rebel — ^The meaning of iu^ptt should depend on the 
Context — Universalism is inconsistent in Assuming the 
Security of the Blessed — Origen's system consistent but 
Intolerable — Difficulties of Compulsory Salvation — Involves 
the Self-contradiction of God. 

We have set aside curious questions as to whether 
the number of the saved be great or small, because 
they are irrelevant. To his own master each man 
standeth or falleth and the justice of the final 
judgment passed on him depends on what he is, 
not on the number of persons to be judged. When 
therefore rival schemes of eschatology are presented 
to us we have to consider not which we like best 
because of the hopes which it offers of agreeable 
final conditions to the largest percentage of human 
beings, but whether the system offers just conditions 
of life to the single individual, and whether there is 
authority for believing that system to be a system 
having real existence, for the justice or injustice 
of a non-existent system is a matter of no great 
importance. 
The system of " universaUsm " as presented by 
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modem teachers is one which denies that probation 
ends with death for all those whocannot then be re- 
garded as "saved." It is maintained that they will be 
subjected to very real and very terrible punishment, 
a punishment which may well be caJled hell, a 
worm which may never die and a fire which may 
not be quenched : but that though the fire may be 
everlasting it does not follow that the sinner will 
remain in it eveiiastingly. 

It is maintained that to torment a sinner through 
unending ages for acts committed in a few years 
under many difficulties and temptations is not 
justice but barbarous cruelty. 

Further, that " everlasting " is not a fair trans- 
lation of 'atwuto^. The Greek word aia>v means 
an age. 'atonvio^ may therefore mean a very long 
time but not unending time. 

Further, it not being the will of God that any 
should perish but that all should come to a know- 
ledge of the truth and a final consummation being 
foretold as a ''restitution of all things," it is maintained 
that every soul of man must eventually conform 
to God's will and be received into beatitude, 
the punishment of the wicked being as a fire intense 
enough to " ultimately bum repentance into a 
Judas or a Jezebel." The real meaning of this 
teaching is that those who do not turn to God 
of their own free-will will be ultimately compelled 
do so. 

As regards the injustice of tormenting a sinner 
through unending ages for acts committed in a 
few years. Doctor Farrar nowhere makes any 
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distinction between will and deed, and the punish- 
ment of an evil deed on the one hand, and of an 
evil will on the other : yet the distinction is fun- 
damental. The consequences of a deed done are 
proportioned to the deed, the criminal in a court 
of law receiving a corresponding penalty: but 
recalcitrant witnesses and other such contumacious 
persons are attached for contempt of court until 
that contempt is purged. The two malefactors 
when they were crucified suffered the due finite 
reward of finite deeds : the repentant thief hears 
the words " To-day shalt thou be with Me in 
Paradise " because he repents or changes his 
mind : he is no longer an enemy, while the other 
whose contumacy is obstinate hears no such words. 
Supposing, therefore, the will of the wicked to become 
finally fixed in contumacy at the time of death, the 
doom of that soul must be final and future restora- 
tion impossible, not because God will never have 
him but because he will never have God. This 
further dissolves the objection to the probation 
ending at death, or to a change of sides being 
forbidden after it. This hfe may well be sufficient, 
short as it is, for every man to take sides finally 
for or against the Ught that is given him, and if so 
probation ends with this hfe, for probation ends 
when the final choice is made. 

As regards the word aiwpio^, not necessarily 
meaning everlasting. It has already been said 
that we cannot conceive of eternity, the best attempt 
of which we are capable is to think of it as endless 
time, and therefore it is impossible to find a word 
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adequately to express the idea whether in Greek 
or in English, and cumvio9 may be used of things 
which come to an end, just as we say " for ever " 
of that to which we know there must be an end 
some day. As Dr. Farrar himself says, we cannot 
conceive of Eternity in which a thousand years are 
as one day and vice versa. The word " son " or 
altov is, however, used to express this Eternity. 
Philo, the Jewish Philosopher says, " ' seon ' is the 
hfe of God, and is not time but the archet)^ of 
time, and in it there is neither past, present nor 
future." In the strict sense of " everlasting," 
that is the sense of imending time, the words 
'*aittJwo9" and " eternal " do not mean "everlast- 
ing," but it does not follow that auovio^ musi mean an 
age capable of coming to an end. The absurdity of 
such reasoning is seen if the line of argument be 
briefly stated. Eternity (6 atdv) does not mean 
endless time because it designates a condition 
which is not time at all, therefore it may be thought 
of as an era of time which may come to an end ! 

The truth is that all our language is framed to 
express ideas derived from what we know. All 
that we know is under the conditions of time and 
space. We can have no word, therefore, to express 
an order which is not under conditions of time and 
space, and so must use words to try to express 
the situation which are tainted by association 
with time and space. It follows, therefore that in 
sentences where such words occur the use of the 
word must be determined by the general sense of the 
sentence and not the sense of the sentence by the word. 
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But to proceed to the essential idea of Universalism 
which is that those who do not turn to God of their 
own free-will will be ultimately compelled to do 
so. This means that there is for man no such 
thing as final and irrevocable failure. Modem 
UniversaUsm says nothing in criticism of the 
received idea that when once man has attained to 
" heaven " he is in no danger of forfeiting its 
deUghts, it seems tacitly to assume its truth. Taking 
the two together the doctrine is that man has a 
destiny ; if he attain to it he has attained to his 
rest, there is no fear of forfeiture, but that failure 
to attain that destiny always opens the way to a 
fresh attempt, and that those who will not make 
an attempt will attain their destiny eventually 
without effort. 

Such a doctrine seems contrary to the whole 
scheme of the laws of Ufe and motion. It is as 
if one should say, " When the pitcher is taken 
to the fountain and returns unbroken it will never 
break, but if broken it can always be mended," 
whereas the lesson of daily life is that failure may 
be irrevocable and destroy all hope of success, while 
success is no guarantee against future failure. 
This up to a point is true. The man who is caught 
on the beach by the rising-tide must scale the 
cliff. Every sure step that he makes is a step 
gained, but it is no guarantee against the next 
step being a false one, and by one false step he 
may so fall that any further idea of cUmbing is 
out of the question : but if the man make no 
false step he will ultimately reach the level turf 
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at the clifi's summit and be safe. So does life 
presents to us a movement which tends to finality 
of ultimate and secure success with the risk of 
irrevocable failure at any point on the road. 

Origen, the brilliant head of the great school 
of Christian philosophy at Alexandria, held a kind 
of Universalism, but his universalism was fair. 
He held that hope was never closed to the wicked, 
there was no fall beyond hope of recovery, but 
also there was no hope of final security ; if the way 
of entrance to God was always open to the sinner 
the way of exit was also always open to the saint, 
there was no finality. Man, in this view, is 
climbing a cliff in which there is no danger of an 
irrevocable faU but also no level ground at the 
top : life on this view is, in fact, a treadmill. 
Can Universalists hold that the entrance to God 
is always open and that the exit is closed ? * and 
if they cannot, is the endless treadmill of Origenism 
a tolerable system ? * 

But there is yet another difficulty. If all sin 
be disobedience, it is at bottom an over-assertion 
of the dignity of the will, a claim of the will to go 
its own way : is the idea of the obstinate being 

* The openness of the entrance really means the possi- 
bility of the will turning to God, or turning from God. The 
real question is, therefore, whether the will becomes ulti- 
mately fixed and inconvertible. Can we think of the will 
as capable of fixation, that is. of final self-determination on 
one side and not on the other ? 

* It is not we who demand a tolerable system. It is the 
Universalists who denounce an intolerable one, and so 
bind thrmsc'lvcs in ofToiing an alternatiw to offer one that 
is tolcr.iblt'. 
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driven into heaven one which would be endurable 
to the obstinate ? Also, if the obstinate be driven 
into heaven, must it not mean that either heaven 
is merely a place of delights which the obstinate 
are admitted to enjoy in spite of their animosity to 
the Lord of that place, or that the obstinate become 
men of goodwill against their will ? Is either of 
these ideas free from absurdity ? ^ 

There is another side to this difficulty. Can 
God use such compulsion ? Having given man 
free-will and a destiny to be willingly attained, can 
God alter the fundamental nature of man without 
denying Himself ? To alter man's fundamental 
nature in order to admit man to beatitude, would 
be to make man's original constitution a blunder. 

The same objection holds good a^nst the 
theory of conditional immortaUty. If the very 
basis of the relationship of man to God be the 
permanence of every man's existence, the act of 
causing man to cease to exist would be to alter 
man's essential constitution. 

These are the difficulties inherent in the theories 
of conditional immortaUty. We have yet to consider 
the testimony of Christ as regards the future state 
of mankind as recorded in the Gospels and formally 
taught by His Holy Catholic Church which is 
responsible for the authoritative pubhcation of 
those Gospels as the record of His life and doctrine. 

' The things of eternity aie beyond our comprebension, 
but they must not contradict reason. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE TESTIMONY OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST TO THE 
NATURE AND DESTINY OF MAN 

TkSTWONY of Our Lord from the Synoptists and from St, John 
taken Separatciy — Parables teaching the Finality of Judg- 
ment^and the need of Redemption — Our Lord uses the 
stories of Noab and of Lot to the same cad — Further Parables 
and other sayiuga attestlag the finality ol rejeetion^The 
need o( seizing the present Opportunity, and ol Effort — 
The discourse with Nicodemus — With the Woman ol Samaria 
— and with the Jews — and in the Allegory of the Vine, 
teach the same lesson — Inevitable Perdition except in Christ. 

In considering this subject it is perhaps desirable 
to take separately the testimony recorded in the 
Synoptists, that is, the first three evangelists whose 
narratives are based on a commtm sync^sis of 
events, and the Fourth Gospel which, to a large 
extent, relates other matters. There are also some 
who consider that the first three Gospels are more 
historically accurate than that of St. John, that 
they preserve more literally the actual words of 
Christ, so we will take them first. 

In dealing with our Lord's testimony in this 
matter, the difficulty is not merely to arrange 
and group the testimony scattered broadcast 
among the Gospels, but to make a selection, for 
there is so much of it that it is impossible to 
present the whole of it in one short chapter. 
We are, however, helped to some extent by the 
fact that all the parables are contained in the 
synoptists, it will be convenient therefore to begin 
with the parables. 
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The same idea of the finality of jndgi 
contained in the informal parables of the two men 
sleeping in one bed and the two women grinding 
at the mill, in each case " one shaU be taken and 
the other left/' ^ Also in the parable of the King who 
went into a far comitry to receive for himself a 
kingdom and to return, who then called for those 
of his subjects who would not that he should reign 
over them, saying : " bring hither and slay them 
before me." • 

The eleventh chapter of St. Luke has another 
very significant series of parables, namely, the 
Lost Sheep, the LostPiece of Silver and the Prodigal 
Son. Each of these presents to us man as lost, 
the position of the lost sheep and of the piece of 
silver is hopeless apart from the owner who comes 
to seek and to save that which is lost. The situation 
is the same in the case of the prodigal son, but 
this parable is fuller, for the hopeless state of the 
prodigal is shown to be his own fault and, to use 
the language of the Catechism of Sir Oliver Lodge, 
it shows " the root sin to be selfishness," . . . 
which " when fully developed involves moral 
suicide." It also shows that for restoration the 
prodigal must turn again and humble himself, if 
he would be restored ; but the prodigal does not 
restore himself, it is his father who comes out to 
seek and to save him and to bring him into his 
house. 

The same teaching is to be found in the stories 

' St. Luke xvii, v. 34 and 35. 
■ St. Luke xix, v. 27. 
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of Noah and of Lot, which our Lord quotes and 
uses as parables. There again, man is lost, but 
it is not merely the individual that is lost, but 
the race. Mankind in solidarity is on the broad 
road that leads to destruction, deliverance from 
destruction is for those who will reach up to the 
rescuing hand of God. Noah and his family, 
and the clean and unclean animals (Jews and 
Gentiles ?) could not have escaped but by the 
ark of God's appointment, neither could Lot and 
his family have escaped from the cities of the plain 
had they not been fetched out by the angel. Those 
in each case who were so engrossed in the affairs 
of the moment as not even to realize that there 
was danger were lost, and the loss was final and 
irreparable. So also was the loss of Lot's wife 
who looked back. Our Lord specially warns us 
to " Remember Lot's wife." ^ 

Again the finality of the rejection of those whom 
God came to seek and to save and who abuse 
His gifts of grace and " look back," is unmis- 
takably taught in the parables of the Great Supper, 
and of the Marriage of the King's Son. In the 
former' the invited guests begin to make excuse, 
they plead previous engagements ; so the master 
of the house is angry and sends both to the streets 
and lanes of the city and also to the highways and 
hedges to fill his house, for not one of those men 
who were bidden should taste of his supper. Those 
also who made light of their invitation to the 

* St. Luke zvii, v. 32. 
' St Luke ziv, v. 15-24. 




maniage of the king's son,' and maltreated his 
rants, bting iiretrievable niin upon them- 
es, for the King sends forth his armies and 
■xuys those mnrderers and bums up th^ 
But to this paraUe is added a sequel 
cuiiceming the nuui «4io had not oa a wedding 
garment, a dress «4uch, according to the usage of 
those days, the king himself provided; this man 
accepts the good things of the king's ho^itahty, 
but neglects the decencies demanded of him : 
he is cast into " the outer darkness where is wee[ang 
and gnashing of teeth."' 

The same is the teaching of the parables of the 
Talents.' Those who use them enter into the joy 
of their Lord, while he who does not is cast 
into the outer darkness where is weeping and 
gnashing of teeth. The servant again who owes 
his Lord the impossible sum of ten thousand 
tEilents on humbly seeking pardon is graciously 
forgiven, till he refuses forgiveness for the trivial 
debt of a fellow-servant ; his forgiveness is then 
cancelled, and he is cast into prison until he shall 
pay the debt.' 

The parable of the man who, having a good 
harvest, had no thought beyond pulling down 

' St. Matthew xxii, V. 1-14. 

• St. Matthew xxv, v. 14-30. 

• Dr. Farrar urges this parable as io favour ol Uiiiver- 
salism, he insists strongly on the parable teachingthut the 
debt or may hope for release i( the debt be paid. It seems 
incredible that he should fail to note the impossible magni- 
tude of the debt or the terrible irony of the word " until." 
But so it is. 
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his bams and building giBater/ and that of the 
Ten Vii^ins,* present life as afiording an oppor- 
tunity of preparation for judgment. The man 
who built the bams was a fool, for on that 
night his soul was required of him. The five 
foolish virgins who took no reserve of oil to replenish 
their lamps had to go and buy in a hurry at 
the last moment, and when they got back the 
door was shut, and when they called " I-ord, 
Lord, open to us," all knowlec^e of them was 
denied. 

This concludes our review of the parables and 
might be considered as in itself sufficient. They 
do not present Hell ■ as a place for the arbitrary 
torment inflicted by an arbitrary God on the 
breakers of arbitrary rules, whether such torment 
be considered as endless and vindictive, or as reme- 
dial and tending in the last resort to compulsory 
salvation, but as the condition of final and miserable 
failure. Hell is not the torture chamber so much 
as the scrap-heap of the Universe. 

The teaching of our Lord contained in short 
sayings is to the same effect. The time is not 
yet, but must inevitably come when the door 
will be shut and the notice hung outside, " Too 
late ! Too late ! ye cannot enter now ! " 

" Salt again is good, but if the salt have lost its 
savour wherewith shall it be seasoned ? It is 

> St. Luke xii. v. i8. 
' St. Matthew xxv, v. 1.13. 

* "Hell" has not always the same meaning, it is used here 
as the last state of the lost. 
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neither fit for the land nor yet for the dunghill : 
but men cast it out.*' ^ 

Again many will say unto Me in that day, " Lord, 
Lord, have we not prophesied in Thy name ? and 
in Thy name have cast out devils ? and in Thy name 
have done many good works ? " and then will 
I profess unto them, " I never knew you : depart 
from Me ye that work iniquity." « 

On the neglect of profiered salvation, "Agree 
with thine adversary quickly while thou art in the 
way with him, lest at any time thine adversary 
deliver thee to the judge, and the judge deliver 
thee to the officer and thou be cast into the prison. 
Verily, I say unto thee, thou shalt by no means 
come out thence until thou hast paid the uttermost 
farthing."* 

All three evangelists record that sin against 
light, wilful resistance of the Spirit of God, hath 
"never forgiveness* neither in this world nor in the 
world to come.*'^ 

Again, the need of mortifying the affections 
which distract from God. " If thine eye offend 
thee, pluck it out. If thine hand offend thee, 
cut it off. It is better for thee to enter into Ufe 
maimed or blind than to be cast into hell fire, where 
their worm dieth not and the fire is not quenched." 

* St. Luke xiv, v. 35. 

- St. Matthew vii, v. 22. 
^ St. Matthew v, v. 25. 

* Not because a particular deed is unpardonable, but 
because the attitude of the sinner is fixed in enmity to God. 
There is in him the fire of hatred which is not quenched. 

* St. Matthew xii, v. 31; St. Mark iil, v. zg ; St. Luke xii, v. xo« 
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** For what is a man advantaged if he gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul ? '* * 

Again, effort is needed for attainment : — 

Strive to enter in at the strait gate.' 

** Strait is the gate and narrow is the way that 
leadeth to eternal life, but wide the gate and broad 
the way that leadeth to destruction." 

But the striving is no scrupulous and selfish 
performance of the arbitrary work of the law, but 
a self-denying, even quixotic, personal allegiance 
and service, the adventure of faith. ** Whosoever 
will save his Ufe shall lose it, but whosoever shall 
lose his life for My sake shall find it." ' 

The prophets, the Baptist and the apostles add 
nothing to this, but they sum it up. 

" See, I have set before thee this day life and 
good, and death and evil."* 

The disobedience of man in the fall is the 
failure of the race : the Tree of Life is made inacces- 
sible and, as the children are bom in exile, death 
passes on all. But a hope is held out of a bruising 
of the serpent's head by "the Seed of the Woman,"* 
and so, those who were baptized confessing their 
sins, when they heard from John that the 
kingdom of heaven was at hand, " fled from 
the wrath to come," for "As in Adam all 
die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive." 

* St.Matthewxvi,v.26;St. Markviii, v.36;St. Lukeix,v. 25. • 
' St. Matthew vii, v. 13 ; St. Luke xiii, v. 24. 

' St. Matthew z, v. 38, and xvi, v. 24 ; St. Mark viii. v. 34, 
and xiv, v. 27 ; St. Luke iz, v. 23. 

* Deuteronomy zzx, v. 15. 

* GaoMis iMt v. 15. 
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" How, then, can we escape if we neglect so great 
salvation ?"* 

We turn now to the teaching of Christ as exhibited 
in the Fourth Gospel. 

Our Lord teaches Nicodemus* the necessity 
of a new birth because " that which is bom of 
the flesh is flesli, and that which is bom of 
the Spirit is Spirit," so that " except a man be 
bom of water and of the Spirit he cannot enter 
the Kingdom of God." And " as Moses lifted 
up the serpent in the wilderness," i.e. in order 
that those bitten by the serpents — whose death by 
reason of that inoculation was in the natural order 
inevitable — might live : " even so " (i.e. with analo- 
gous intention under analogous conditions) must 
the Son of Man be lifted up ; that whosoever 
belie veth on Him should not perish, but have 
eternal life. For God so loved the world that 
He gave His only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in Him should not perish but have ever- 
lasting life." And dependent on this offer is a 
warning, " He that believeth is not condemned, 
but he that believeth not is condemned already, 
because he hath not believed in the Name of the 
Only Begotten Son of God." 

The same teaching of the gift of hfe is given 
to the woman of Samaria.' " Whoso drinketh 
of this water shall thirst again : but whosoever 
drinketh of the water that I shall give him 
shall never thirst, but the water that I shall give 

' Hebrews ii, v. 3. * St. John iii, v. i.ai. 

• St. Johniv, V. i-a6. 
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him shall be in him a well of water springing up 
into everlasting life." 

Again, in addressing the Jews* especially the 
passages, " Verily, verily, I say mito you, the hour 
is coming, and now is, when the d^td shall hear 
the voice of the Son of God, and they that hear 
shall live/' and " the hour is coming in which all 
that are in the graves shall come forth ; they that 
have done good unto the resurrection of life ; and 
they that have done evil unto the resurrection of 
damnation*' 

Again, in the discourse on the Bread of Life 
in Chapter vi. " The Bread of God is He fdiich 
cometh down from heaven and giveth life unto 
the world/" " I am the living bread fdiich came 
down from heaven : if any man eat of this 
Bread he shall Uve for ever, and the bread that 
I will give is My flesh which I will give for the 
life of the world."' Also, " Except ye eat the 
Flesh of the Son of Man and drink His Blood ye 
have no life in you'* 

Also, in controversy with the Jews, " If ye belieire 
not that I am He, ye shall die in your stns/'^ 

And in the allegory of the Vin^ in ChaptiET jdv, 
" I am the Vine and ye are th.^ branclMS, every 
branch in Me that beareth nr>t fruit He tMketh 
away." As the branch cannr/t bear fruit ^A H»(H, 
except it abide in the vine : no mr/re can ye exocfit 
ye abide in Me/' ..." If a man abkle nr/t to iU, 
he is cast fr/rth as a branch and it wiikered : kzA 

* St Joha V, V. %* aad 2/^ * St- Joto 11, v- J> 

• „ vL T. 51. „ Ytt, r, 14* 
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men gather thorns and cast them into the 
fire and they axe burned ; " ' and at the 
end of Chapter xvi, " These things have I 
spoken unto you that in Me ye might have 
peace. In the world ye shall have tribulation : 
but be of good cheer, I have overcome the 
world I " 

This teaching is the same as that in the other 
Gospels. The insistence is stroi^r on Christ's 
gift of life, but the other side of this truth, that 
except in Him we have no such life, is made 
clear by that very insistence, as well as by direct 
statement : and the final and irrevocable failure of 
those who will not receive life at His hands is 
plain, they will die in their sins. A sharp dis- 
tinction is drawn between the purgation of 
those who bear fruit, that they may bring forth 
more fruit, and the casting out and withering of 
those who bear none. The finality of rejection is 
quite plain and unmistakable : " For judgment am 
I come into the world,"* and this judgment lies 
in that our Lord has brought us life : those 
who accept it at His hands shall live : those 
who reject Him shall die in their sins. That the 
offer of beatitude is the crisis of life is further 
seen in that the Apostolic Ministry, which is to 
hand on that life to man, is a work involvii^ 
the retention as well as the remission of sins,* 
Here, as before, the state of the lost is one of 
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rejection rather than of arbitrary and vindictive 
torture. 

As we saw that the teaching of Christ, as pre- 
sented in the Synoptists was summed up in the teach- 
ing of the Prophets and Apostles, so the same 
identical teaching as presented in St. John is sununed 
up in St. John's General Epistle when he says, " This 
is the record. That God hath given to us eternal 
Ufe, and this life is in his Son. He that hath the 
Son hath life, and he that hath not the Son hath 
not life." * 

Such is the testimony of Jesus Christ concerning 
the future life of man. If we receive not His 
testimony, to whom shall we go ? 

' I St. John V, V. I a. 



CHAPTER VII 

CONCERNING BEATITUDE AND ITS ATTAINMENT 

Man's love of Visiting — At the bottom of most journeys not ander- 
taken for breadwinning — ^Merely sensual pleasure unsatisfy- 
ing-— Companionship necessary — But not all - satisfying — 
" Beatitude " is represented as all - satisfying — S. Thomas 
Aquinas' Analysis of Beatitude — Beatitude not in any 
possession such as Money or Power — nor in Self — nor any 
Creature — ^but in the Creator — Beatitude the Vision of God 
— In which is found the perfect response to self which man 
seeks to satisfy by visiting — Beatitude attainable by Blan — 
But not in this life — Cannot be forfeited — Nor attainable 
without Divine Aid — Good - will {rectitudo voluntatis) also 
necessary — Its difference from the Idea of Arbitrary Rewards 
and Punishments — " Damnation " is exclusion from the 
Vision — Works and " Charity " — The Pain involved in 
final rejection may vary with individual circumstances 
— Conclusion. 

It would be interesting to know how much money 
is spent every year on visiting. The knowledge 
of this would be no idle and profitless item of 
" Tit-Bits " statistics, it would draw attention to a 
remarkable fact of human nature. The systematic 
theologians, or " School Men," of the Middle Ages 
defined man, as we have seen, as " a rational 
animal ; " a modem variation on it defines him as 
" a visiting animal '* ! This definition may seem 
to some frivolous or even flippant, but it is in fact 
a flash of real insight. 

The statistics of visiting and of the money spent 
on it are not forthcoming ; but no one can have 
gone about the world with his eyes open and yet have 
failed to notice how many of his fellow-passengers 
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are going on journeys simply to see somebody. 
Should he reflect on the trouble and expense which 
such going to see people involves, he would be 
brought to realize that in the general judgment of 
mankind to go and see other people is something su- 
premely worth doing. This fact is worthy of analysis. 

Let us continue our observation of our fellow- 
travellers. There are first of all those who are 
manifestly travelling on business. There is the 
vast army of season ticket-holders and of those 
who use workmen's trains to go to and fro between 
the place where they live and the place where they 
work. There are also boys going to school, com- 
mercial travellers, and cattle dealers. All such 
are either learning or labouring (we hope truly) 
to get their own livings, the profit or wage which 
goes to pay rent, rates, taxes and insurance premiums, 
and to settle butchers', bakers', tailors', and doctors' 
bills. And when all these claims are settled every 
man looks to have a margin left over to spend on 
pleasure or " delectation." 

The simplest kind of delectation is derived from 
being well and enjoying the fact and functions 
of Ufe, that is of eating and drinking, of walking, 
leaping and all bodily exercise, of rest and sleep, 
and of sex. Every one of these "delectations" 
is attainable for every individual man by himself 
alone except the last, for this last involves relation- 
ship.^ It is here, in marriage, that the foundation 

* We are, of course, speaking here only of such pleasure 
as is to be derived from the lawful and reasonable 
satisfaction of the appetites. 
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is laid of the mutual society, help and comfort 
that exist not in human beings but between them. 
It is a fact that no human being can do without 
the higher or social form of delectation. * 

But even for the simplest bodily pleasures such 
as eating and drinking we seek companionship, 
and we certainly seek it in our sports. We see 
amongst our fellow-travellers those who are evidently 
going somewhere for, say, shooting or golf. You 
may overhear the man with gun cases tell some 
acquaintance on the platform that he is going 
to such a place to shoot wOh So-and-So. The golfer, 
in conversation will discourse to you of the delectable 
sensation of making a clean full drive or a neatly 
judged approach, and will tell you that it is in 
this that the essential pleasure of his sport is found, 
but if you asked him he would tell you that " going 
ro\md by oneself is a bore." 

The truth of this can be seen in two quite modem 
sports, cycUng and motoring. When the cycle 
was sufficiently developed to make it easy and 
comfortable to ride, bicycling became a society 
craze ; there was a delightful novelty in this 
new kind of locomotion. But the bicycle is a 
mere machine, and when the novelty wore off the 
bicycle sank to a merely utilitarian position, it 
has become simply an improved means of getting 
about. The same future awaits the motor car. 

' The religious solitary forsakes the changing and 
transitory associations of one man with another only 
that he may be in undisturbed communion with his God. 
The morose, miserly and sensual solitary is regarded as 
barely sane and certainly depraved. 
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It is a newer and speedier means of locomotion, 
more powerful, more comfortable and with a greater 
range than the bicycle ; there is, moreover, an engine 
to understand and control. But once the mechanism 
is mastered the motor car must cease to be a pleasure 
in itself and must become merely a means of loco- 
motion. If it is slower in finding its level than the 
bicycle it will be because it carries more than one 
person. 

As we have said, at the bottom of all human 
pleasure lies companionship. We work to eat, 
and we eat to live, and we live to visit, the " end " 
of life being to find in others a response to self. 
The reason for the comings and goings of human 
life is that every human being is limited, in any 
single individual we find only a partial response to 
self. The bore is the imresponsive person, and there 
are limits beyond which every hiunan being, even 
our nearest and dearest, must be a bore ; we must 
therefore have variety of companionship and 
therefore coming and going. But even so we cannot 
attain to final and complete satisfaction ; human 
society involves endless and restless change. 

" Going to Heaven " on the other hand is pre- 
sented to us under many different forms, but imder 
all forms it is presented as a final and completely 
satisfying delight, which is what is meant by the 
term " Beatitude," or the state of final absolute 
unalterable blessedness. What might this blessed- 
ne^ be ? The answer to this question is perhaps 
best brought out by the careful analytical 
it of St Thomas Aquinas, of which I 
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will give the briefest possible summary. He 
says ' that : — 

The human will cannot at one and the same time 
aim at two diverse ends or goals of life (we camiot 
serve God and Mammon) for the reason tliat as 
every several being aims at its own perfection, so 
therefore every several person desires as his ultimate 
end his own completion in goodness, which is 
essentially a unity. Men are not all agreed as to 
what their goal or destiny is. but the actions of 
every man are consciously or unconsciously directed 
to some unMed conceptioa of ultimate good oc 
beatitude. Our consideratioa of beatitude must 
therefore be directed to three questions : — 

(i) In what does it ccmsist ? 

(2) What is it ? and :— 

(3) In what way can we attain to it ? 
Question I. In what does it consist ? 

(a) In riches ? No this is impossible. Riches 
consist in meat, drink, clothes, means of locomotion, 
dwelling places and such like, and the means for 
purchasing them. They cannot be the end or 
goal of life because they are only the means for 
carrying it on. 

(6) In honour, glory or fame ? No. Honour 
is paid on account of excellence ; it bears testimony 
to that excellence. Excellence may result m 
fame or celebrity : but it is the excellence which, 
if perfect, is nearer the perfection of human good 
or beatitude, rather than the resulting honour. 

' Summa Thtologitt, Prima Secunda Quaslio I et seq. 
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(c) In power ? No. Because power is a means 
for attaining ends : also as a means it can be used 
for good or for evil. 

(d) In any bodily good ? No. For the body 
is comparable to a ship, whose preservation is 
aimed at not for itself but in the interests of the 
business of navigation. The ship is a means, and 
so is the body (i.e. it is the instrument of the soul). 
The well-being of an instrument cannot be an 
end in itself. 

{«) Nor is it in bodily pleasure {vohtptas). that is 
in delectation arising out of bodily good. Even 
when perfection is attained the de%ht in the fact 
is merely an incidental emotion and mere bodily 
good cannot be perfect good. 

(/) Is it in any good of the soul ? No ; because 
if beatitude was in the soul the soul would be its 
own end. Beatitude is something external to the 
soul but belonging to it. 

The practical meaning of this is that beatitude 
does not consist in the mere fact of existence even 
in a state of perfection ; man is not complete in 
himself, but in a relationship of his soul or person 
to something outside himself. It is here after many 
questions with negative answers that we at last 
arrive at something positive. 

St. Thomas next shows that this something cannot 
be any created being, for beatitude is that perfect 
good which must absolutely satisfy desire {quod 
lotaliler quietat appetitum) so that there can be 
nothing left to desire beyond it, and the only final 
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object of desire is nniveisal good, that is God. 
BeEititude lies in a relation of the individual to God.^ 

The nextquestion» therefore, "What is beatitude ?" 
amounts to the question. What is that relationship 
of the soul to God which absolutdy satisfies desire ? 
The relationship is that of seeing God, the vision 
being an act {operaHo) affording full scope for the 
exercise of the memory, the understanding and the 
will. 

If we now turn back to the definition of man as a 
** visiting animal** we shall see how much there 
is in the definition. In this life man is continually 
going to see people that he may find in them a 
response to himself, though in no human being 
does he find a response which totally satisfies 
desire, for each man is but a partial and limited 
image of God. But God is the infinite prototype 
of all these images. Therefore when man, the visiting 
animal, goes to see God he will be paying the final 
all-satisfying " visit " in which he finds the complete 
response to himself. There can never be any 
limit to God's response, and therefore (I say it in 
all reverence) man cannot arrive at a point beyond 
which God would bore him : in the vision of God 
he has attained beatitude. 

This is the beatitude looked forward to by the 
poet prophet in Job, when he says, " I know that 
my Redeemer liveth and that He shall stand at 
the latter day upon the earth. And though after 
my skin worms destroy this body, yet' in my fleSh 

^ God is beatitude in Himself. His bless jsdness is not 
in relationship to any external thing. \ 
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shaU I see God : Whom I shaU see for myself 
and mine eyes shall behold and not another."' 
This is the essence of eternal life which is to "know 
God, and Jesus Christ whom He hath sent."' 
This knowledge to be perfect involves two things 
(i) vision of the Object of Knowledge ; and (2) 
perfection in those that behold Him, that is that 
holiness without which no man shall see the Lord."* 
This vision is the beatitude of the "pure in heart, 
for they shall see God." *' When He shall appear 
we shall be like Him, for we shall see Him as 
He is ".• 

This brings us to the third question, " How can 
we attain Beatitude ? " We have the qualifications 
already declared to us when we are told that it is the 
pure in heart who shall see God, and that without 
this holiness no man shall see Him. We will con- 
tinue our summary of St. Thomas in the form 
of questions and answers which he himself 
uses. 

(i) Can man attain to Beatitude ? Yes. Because 
beatitude consists in attaining to the highest good 
{summum bonum) ; therefore whosoever is capable 
of attaining the highest good, can attain beatitude. 
Bu,t man is seen to be capable of this perfection 
because he can conceive of this perfect good and 
can desire it. 

(2) Can one man have greater Beatitude than 
another ? As regards tbe Higtiest Good which 

' Job xix, V. 25, 

' St. Johnxvii. V. 3. 

* Hebrews xii 

' I St. John a 
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is the cause and "object" of beatitude. No: 
because that " object " is God. As regards fruition 
or delectation, Yes : according to the diverse 
capacities of the diverse persons for delight in the 
vision. 

(3) Is Beatitude possible in this hfe ? A certain 
participation in beatitude (or "foretaste of heaven") 
is possible in this life. But true and perfect beatitude 
is not, because that consists in the vision of God, 
to which man cannot, in this life, attain. 

(4} Can Beatitude once attained be forfeited ? The 
imperfect beatitude of this hfe can be forfeited, but 
not perfect or final beatitude. In the former 
distractions are possible, because some transitory 
pleasure may seem better to us than the highest 
good when the latter is feebly apprehended and 
but dimly and partially seen : but when once one 
has attained perfect beatitude, which sets all desire 
at rest, such distraction ceases to be possible, so 
that the contrary teaching of Origen and some 
of the Platonists is manifestly false. 

(5) Can man by his own natural ability {per sua 
Haturalia) attain Beatitude ? This is the question 
of vital importance, and the answer is. No. For 
perfect beatitude is to see God as He is : and this 
exceeds the natural capacities not merely of man 
but of every creature. For the creature is finite 
and his conception of things is therefore finite, 
and in consequence falls short of the vision of God 
Who is infinite. 

(6) Can man attain Beatitude by the help of any 
creature of a higher order ? (i.e. by the help of 
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angels). No, for if no creature, even of the highest, 
can himself attain to the Divine vision he obviously 
cannot help another. The vision is the direct 
and immecUate gift of God Himself, being super- 
natural {supra naturam) it must come direct from 
God, as does the power whereby the dead are raised 
up and the blind ^ receive their sight. 

But there is yet another question. Beatitude 
is the vision of God. It is a condition or position 
to which man cannot naturally attain, it is God's 
gift. But to whom will He give it ? We therefore 
continue : — Are good works required from man in 
order that he may gain Beatitude from God ? 
What is required is not good works but goodwill, 
a conformity of the human to the Divine wiU 
{reditudo voluntatis).^ This goodwill is however 
in itself a work, or at least an activity {operatio , 
in that it is the desire by which one aims at 
beatitude (per quam Undit ad beatitudinem). 

This leaves a final question. Does every man 
desire Beatitude ? In a sense yes. All men seek 

' N.B. — ^There is a remarkable and seemingly undesigned 
coincidence between this and Matthew xi, 5. The blind 
receive their sight, and the lame walk, the lepeis are 
cleansed, the deaf hear, the dead are raised up, and the poor 
have the Gospel preached to them. Especially if we realise 
that we are all " poor " in that we do not possess the meant 
for attaining to the beatific vision, and the Gospel or good 
news is that the means will be given us. 

' Good works follow necessarily from a good will when 
there is work to be done, such good works are, how e ver, at 
it were a by-product, or a mere expression or symptom Oi 
goodwill, they do not come into ^e direct line A canie 
and effect. 

»• -(•415) 
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the satisfaction of desire. All therefore desire some 
sort of final blessedness. But all do not consider 
in what beatitude really consists : they may seek 
it in wrong ends. They may desire riches or 
honour or power. Such do not desire the vision 
of God which n the true» final and perfect beatitude. 
Neither have they the goodwill {rectiiuio vahitUatis) 
which is necessary to its attainment. 

It seems to me that this doctrine of beatitude 
is something dififerent from the crude and shallow 
conception of an aibitrary» and we must say finite, 
God, Who issues to man arbitrary commands and 
prohibitions, and Who will reward those who con- 
form to His rules by placing them in an agreeable 
environment for an unending time, and will inflict 
torments enduring through the same unending 
period on those who do not. 

Beatitude is no arbitrary reward, it is the destiny 
of life. It is not that which can be coveted as 
the result of arbitrary actions, but the result of 
conformity to the Divine will. Yet it is a gift. 
But the state of beatitude or the vision of God is 
not given directly but by giving to the creature 
that which by nature he cannot have, that is capacity 
for seeing the vision. From this it follows that both 
those who are incapable of the vision and those 
who are distracted from it to the search for the 
satisfaction of their desires in riches or honour or 
power or carnal delectation, must in the nature of 
things fail to attain to the vision. If therefore the 
vision be everlasting life, exclusion from it is " ever- 
lasting death " or " damnation" or ** going to hell." 
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The Vision of God is " Heaven " : exclusion from 
that vision is " Hell." Those who have a good will 
and are in " the state of grace " which makes 
the vision possible, '* go to heaven " ; those who have 
perverted their wills, or are in the state of nature, 
do not. There is nothing arbitrary in this, and 
nothing cruel or vindictive. But it is a real 
division of sheep from goats or of wheat from 
tares. The decision is moreover that which our 
Lord presented to us as above all things final. 

Those that enter into The Presence and see, enter 
in finally : it is the final all-satisfying " visit ;" 
the vision is everlasting life. All who are excluded 
also are finally excluded, and in comparison with 
the life of the Vision, exclusion is everlasting 
death. 

We are now in a position to consider the meaning 
of the penultimate clause of the Athanasian Creed.* 
" They that have done good," it says, " shall go 
into life everlasting, and they that have done evil 
into everlasting fire." This need not stand for the 
crude, arbitrary system so fiercely attacked by 
Dean Farrar. The doing of good is the necessary 
outward expression or symptom of goodness of 
will : no one with a good will can fail to do good 
works who has the opportunity of doing works at all. 
To bestow all one's goods to feed the poor and one's 
body to be burned are not good works unless they 
spring from goodwill or " charity " ; they are works 

* The teaching of this Creed on the connexion of right 
faith with salvation will be discussed in the chapter on the 
state of Probation. Page 329. 
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of h5^pocrisy. As therefore domg good is the symp- 
tom of goodwill so doing evil is the S3miptom of an 
evil will. But what is the " everlasting fire " into 
which such are to go ? 

It seems clear from the general tendency of our 
Lord's testimony that the final rejection of the 
wicked involves no arbitrary retributive torment. 
Damnation means the loss {damnum) of beatitude. 
The pain of loss may, however, be great ; i.e. such 
as is S3rmbolized in the words " weeping and gnashing 
of teeth." The remorse of having turned away 
from the desire of true beatitude or thirst for 
the living God^ may be as the imdying worm, 
the rage of inextinguishable hatred in those who 
have given place to the devil, an unquenchable fire. 
In this connexion it is lawful and reasonable to 
believe that as the joy of those who see God may 
vary (as St. Thomas says) with their capacity for 
delighting in the vision, so also may the " pain of 
loss " consequent on rejection and exclusion from 
the vision vary with the realization of the good 
thing past man's imderstanding^ which have been 
lost . To wilful apostates the torment may be extreme , 
but not to those who have not known ; to those 
that is to say, who die before the use of reason 
without having been made members of Christ, 
children of God and inheritors of the Kingdom of 
Heaven, and all who grow up merely as natural 
men, who have never been capable of the vision, the 
loss may involve no pain : such may even, though 

* Ps. xlii, or xli in the Vulgate numbering. 
I Cor. ii, V. 9. 
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technically in " hell," be in a condition of natural 
beatitude proportionate to their natural capacities. 

We may conclude therefore by saying that it 
is of the formal and authoritative Creed of Christen- 
dom that the severance of the last judgment is 
final and irrevocable but not arbitrary, and that this 
severance does no violence to the principles of justice. 

We have yet to consider Probation and Puigatory, 
each of which will occupy a chapter. 



CHAPTER VIII 

PROBATION 

CsRisT not only a Witness — He is a Saviour — Qualifications for 
Beatitude Kecapitulated — ^Man is fallen and must be Re- 
generated as well as Converted — Baptism the instrument of 
Kegeneration — On this follows a life of conflict with insub- 
ordinate appetites—Supported by Holy Communion — and 
a remedy for those who turn and repent after falling from 
Grace — The time of this life sufficient to determine the 
conflict — The relation of right Faith to Morality as asserted 
in the " Damnatory Clauses " of the Athanasian Creed — Not 
Arrogant — Are they True ? — Not mere Intellectual Pro- 
positions but man's destiny — To reject testimony may be 
immoral on two grounds — Untruthfulness and Self-Conceit 
— No condemnation of honest intellectual distress — ^To 
accept or reject Light given, the Crucial Test of Probation. 

If the testimony of Christ has any meaning at all 
it is, as we have already seen, that life with all its 
doubts and hesitations none the less leads up to a 
final judgment at the Last Day. 

But this is not all. Christ does not only 
present to us the state of salvation or beatitude and 
the state of damnation or loss of beatitude as final, 
He also presents to us that it is only through Him- 
self that beatitude is attainable ; His special 
work is the salvage of mankind. The general 
scheme of salvage has already been stated in Chapter 
vii of Part I and something of the principles under- 
lying this plan have been given from the *' Summa " 
of St. Thomas Aquinas in the last chapter. To 
repeat them shortly. 

Beatitude is the final all -satisfying vision of God. 
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Man is not naturally capable of seeing God, for 
no created being is naturally capable of the vision. 
Capacity to see is the supernatural gift of God. 

Besides capacity to see there must be desire, in 
which is involved conformity of the will to God 
{recHtudo voluntatis). 

The Vision is therefore impossible to : — 

(a) Those who are not endowed with the 
supernatural capacity to see. 

(b) Those whose will is not in conformity with 
the Divine will. 

These are broad general principles which we have 
to consider in relation to the actual conditions of 
human life. 

Man in the beginning may have been very primitive 
and childish, but he had in him the potentialities 
of all that man has yet attained and ever will 
attain to. He was moreover in a state of ** original 
righteousness," or in the state of grace, he was 
raised to the state in which if he continued his end 
would be beatitude. Also he knew God's will and 
had not disobeyed it, he was therefore also in 
the state of rectitude, or conformity to God's 
will. When he disobeyed he lost his rectitude, 
and was deprived of his supernatural capacities. 
Owing to the soUdarity of himianity the whole 
race is involved in this fall. 

This may be difficult to understand, but it is a fact 
of conunon knowledge that there is a fault or cor- 
ruption in the nature of every man that naturally is 
engendered in the children of Adam. The alternative 
theory is that the " fall " consists in man becoming 
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coDsdoos of the difference between right and wrong 
and being unable to attain to the standard which he 
knows, Le., that the fall is really a stage in a progres- 
sive rise in the scale of existence: this b not in theory 
a &ll,and does not fit the facts. It does not account 
for human perversity, nor for the failure, collapse 
and corruption which has ruined so many attempts 
at progress. Further: on such conditicms the 
work of bringing man to beatitude ought not to 
involve cruel tortures and a sham^ul death, 
neither ought it to arouse the resentful hatred that 
led thereto. It seems impossible to regard the 
conduct of Pilate and of the soldiers, still less that 
of the multitude, and least of all that of the 
Chief Priests and the Scribes as the works of men 
who are merely " ascending the scale of existence/' 
and yet their conduct is representative of average 
human nature, and the end of such a nature must 
inevitably be to fail to attain beatitude, the end for 
which man was created. 

If man is to be saved he must therefore be con- 
verted and regenerated. Conversion means a 
turning of the will to conformity with the will of 
God, a return to rectitude ; and regeneration means 
a new birth to the supernatural state whose goal is 
the beatific vision. Regeneration can come only 
through Christ, and therefore apart from Him 
beatitude is unattainable, ** there is none other 
name under Heaven, given among men, whereby 
we may be saved."* 

Next as to the means whereby conversion and 

* Acts iv, V. 13. 
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regeneration are effected. Conversion is the result 
of various impulses and suggestions, principally by 
example and preaching. It was thus that St. John 
Baptist " turned the hearts of the disobedient to the 
wisdomof the just." There still remained regenera- 
tion, the work of Christ, Who should baptize them 
with "theHolyGhost and with fire."i This is effected 
through the Sacraments and primarily through Bap- 
tism. If regeneration be necessary to beatitude, it is 
important that a man should know whether he is 
regenerate or not, and therefore it is reasonable that 
this grace should be given imder an outward visible 
sign which effectually confers the thing signified. By 
being baptized therefore man knows that he is 
regenerated and capable of the Beatific Vision. ^ 
We are now in a position to consider certain moral 
difficulties. What of those who have not been 
baptized ? Who have never had the opportunity ? 
The true answer to this question is short and plain : 
we don't know ! But this we can say. We know that 
God gives the gift of the new birth to all who are 
baptized, making them members of Christ, children 
of God, and inheritors of the Kingdom of Heaven, 
because God has then covenanted so to do : we know 
also that without the gift no man can come to see God : 
but we do not know that God will give the gift 
only in the covenanted manner. On the contrary 
we know that He can give His gifts as He will, and 
it is piously beUeved that those who desired 
baptism, especially those who in times of persecution 
have suffered death while preparing for baptism, 

^ St. Lake iii, v. i6. 
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received the grace of baptism. Of the rest we are 
told only that something of the Light of Christ 
" lighteth every man that cometh into the world,*' 
and " Shall not the Judge of all the earth do 
right? "* No doubt He will, but He is not bound 
to explain all His ways and to submit them to our 
approval. It is enough for us to know how God 
will deal with us. We know that if we believe and 
are baptized we shall be saved, and if we refuse the 
hand held out to us, that we cannot complain if we 
are lost. "Them that are without God judgeth," • and 
we know that God is just and that should be enough. 
There is neither reason nor decency in demanding 
to inspect His methods.* 

The real question however for each of us is our 
own salvation, severally as individuals and in the 
solidarity of the blood-tie of Baptism. Here are 
we and death is before us. What shall we do ? 
If we are already baptized and started on the way 
to beatitude, we must fight to keep our rectitude, 
and if we have lost it we must regain it. The fight 
is not easy because the inclination to evil is not yet 
overcome, for we have as yet only an imperfect 
sort of beatitude. We only look forward to final 
satisfaction in the hereafter, and we may be 
distracted to transitory but more obvious goods — 
riches, honour, bodily comfort, and so on — and we are 

* Genesis xviii, v. 25. * I Cor. v, v. 13. 

' Our ignorance of how God will deal with those who 
know not Christ is so great as compared with our know- 
ledge as to how God deals with those who do know Him 
that it is incumbent upon us to do what we can to bring 
the knowledge of Christ to all. 
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specially tempted to this distraction because we 
are naturally inclined to yield. To overcome this 
enemy within we need to keep constantly attuning 
our wills to the will of God by the effort of prayer 
or the uplifting of the soul to God, and we have 
the grace of God to help m, we have His life 
in us. It was implanted in us in the Sacra- 
ment of Baptism and renewed in the Sacrament 
of the Altar in which the Body and Blood of 
Christ are verily and indeed taken for the strength- 
ening and refreshing of the soul. Further, if we give 
way to distraction and lose our rectitude in grasping 
after transitory satisfaction, we forfeit beatitude 
except we repent, that is revert to God by being 
contrite and acknowledging our sins, and stedfastly 
purposing future rectitude, in which case God is 
" faithful and just to forgive us our sins and to 
cleanse us from all unrighteousness," ^ and lest 
we should doubt of His answer to otir repentance 
He has " given power and commandment to His 
ministers to declare and pronounce to His people, 
being penitent, the absolution and remission of their 
sins : " the sins must be laid bare in a verbal con- 
fession and wemustshowsignsof sorrow and purpose 
of amendment, sind then the answer comes : " I 
absolve thee from all thy sins, in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost." * 

' I St. John i, V. 9. 

■ This foim occurs in the English Book of Common Prayer, 
to be used after a Special Coof^ion (i.e. an acknowledgment 
of the speeits of sins). A form identical as regards the 
crucial words " I absolve thee " {ego absolvo le) is appointed 
for use by Latin priests in like case. 
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These are the conditions of the fight. When we 
are in the state of grace and rectitude we are in the 
state of salvation here and now. When we depart 
from rectitude and fall from grace, we are equally 
in the state of damnation here and now. When we 
turn and repent and confess and are absolved, we 
are restored to the state of rectitude and grace, and 
therefore of salvation, here and now. How long 
will this last ? 

I ask the reader this question in this way because 
protest has been raised against the teaching that 
after this life is over the time of probation is passed. 
It has been represented as intolerable that no further 
chance should be given, that a man's eternal state 
should depend on the use he makes of a few short 
years spent here perhaps in so corrupted environ- 
ment that he has not a fair chance, and I want the 
reader to think, not whether such conditions of life 
are fair to others, but as to how the matter appears 
as applying to himself. 

To the doubt and oscillation of this present life 
there must be some end : the pendulum must take 
its last swing some day. The swing is between 
the states of rectitude and rebellion. We are 
drawn away from rectitude every time we are 
tempted. Every time we yield makes it easier to 
yield next time and harder to repent : every time we 
resist makes it easier to resist next time, till the 
influence of temptation can hardly even attract our 
attention : the tendency is for the will to become 
fixed. Does any man want more than the time of 
this hfe in which to fix his will ? Does any man 



THE UNREST OF PROBATIGPf 

want the unrest of probation to ias: 
necessary ? Can we not trost God ntr z 
our souls until our will is fix«c • Ant 
so fixed in evil what help woukc. r. v^ z 
a thousand doors of repentaooe 
none of them should we be wilEcc it 
once our wills are established in r»c 
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the doors of hell open none would x of 
Such sayings as " work while rt s car 
night Cometh when no man can 
point to " now being the accepted 
day of salvation/" As regards odi 
we not trust God to give otheis 
time and opportunity to take sides. 



light for them to be responsible i-x zn 

which they take ? And, " if there be £ 

mind it is accepted according to that ^ 

and not according to that he hath ncc^ 

Another difficulty of a mocat kauc 

connexion with the attainment rJt 

that usually raised in the form of rJcn^ 

damnatory clauses of the ^^Athasassai^ 

difficulty is not however coofineri M ^y i: 

as it is not there alone that a i^ght ^?r^ jt a 

to be necessary to fsirtacxL^ l &j m ^ 

" damnatory daaa« " c€ Qmemmfm T\ 

serve as a t*st ^A tift pcorrffe » 

anything ebe. H*r»: s tie 5fic: . — 




* St. J'-ix. J.. 1. i. 

» II CCC. V. T i 

* II OjT. v±. v. ;a 

* Cf. Ft. ± Ci.;.. ^\ ya^, ^ f 
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Engush Book of Common 
Praybr 

At Moming Prayer 

Whosoever will be saved : 
before all things it is neces- 
sary that he hold the Catho- 
lick faith. 

Which faith except every 
one do keep whole and onde- 
filed : without doubt he 
shall perish everlastingly. 

And the Catholick faith is 
this : that we worship one 
God in Trinity and Trinity 
in Unity. 



Roman Breviary 

DowM^ka ad Primam 

Quiconque vult salvus 
esse : ante omnia opus est ut 
teneat Catholicam fidem. 

Quam nisi quisque inte- 
gram inviolatamque serva- 
verit : absque dubio in 
astemum peribit. 

Fides autem Catholica haec 
est : ut unum Deum in 
Trinitate et Trinitatem in 
Unitate veneremur. 



He therefore that will be 
saved must thus think of 
the Trinity. 

Furthermore it is neces- 
sary to everlasting salvation: 
that he also believe rightly 
the Incarnation of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

This is the Catholick faith : 
which except a man believe 
faithfully he cannot be saved. 



Qui vult ergo salvus esse : 
ita de Trinitate sentiat. 



Sed et necessarium est 
ad aetemam salutem : ut 
Incarnationem quoque 
Domini Nostri Jesu Christi 
fideliter credat. 

Hxc est fides Catholica : 
quam nisi quisque fideliter 
firmiterquecrediderit, salvus 
esse non poterit. 



Now I would ask the reader to dismiss from his 
mind all thought of the " arrogance " of such as 
propound to him a creed on these tenns. I would 
also ask him not to think of hiir nr anyone ebe . 
who recites this confession of fo taidng pride \| 

in himself and con oti ^"t wt 

hold themselves rig o c 
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always find ways of giving vent to their feelings : 
they may safely be let alone. The real question 
is whether the above propositions are true. If they 
be true it will be quite possible to recite the words, 
as it must have been quite possible to draw them 
up, without arrogance. Will the reader therefore 
regard these clauses as propounded to himself by 
those who honestly and simply believe them to he 
true, and himself as warning himself and not judging 
others by reciting them ? Only so can they be 
judged on their merits and without prejudice. 

Let us consider first what this Creed or Hymn 
asserts. It proposes to us the Trinity in Unity 
whom we are to worship, here '* through a glass 
darkly," hereafter ** face to face." It proposes to us 
Christ as God and Man , and therefore as competent 
to open to us a way through the vail into The 
Presence. There is propounded to man here no 
mere string of intellectual propositions but his 
destiny ! The God who is the end of all things, 
the allegiance that he owes this God, and the 
Christ whose sufferings alone can effect his salvation, 
that is to say reconcile him to God , because that 
Christ is God and man. Whether therefore a 
man accepts or rejects such propositions cannot 
bat be a matter of practical importance, his 
acceptance or rejection must affect his life. 
Let us make a fresh start, by turning back 
i^r^'tha principles of "pure agnosticism" and its 
^i^Pp^SWIf to " free thought." The principle of pure 
"^"^'"^'"'■■m, is as we have seen, that there are 

ledlge, beyon hich limits we can 
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find out nothing. In this sphere it is impossibl 
a man to learn anything except upon testimony, 
called free thought, which rejects testimony 
claims to arrive at conclusions by its own unfett 
speculation is therefore ridiculous, it has no irn 
on which to speculate and therefore can com 
no conclusion ; and in so far as it springs i 
self-conceit , which considers it beneath its dignil 
depend on testimony, it is inmioral. But fui 
all untruth is immoral, not only in the man who 
lies and keeps back the truth from others but 
in the man who refuses to listen to that which ot 
may have to tell him. 

To pass from the general to the particular 
have seen that God is unknowable. His exists 
can neither be demonstrated nor disproved 
science : wherefore the existence of God is ma 
for testimony, as has been said before. No^ 
God bear witness to Himself, if He make His e: 
ence known to man, if He show man where his 
final beatitude Ues, then the acceptance or rejec 
of His message must be of the very essence of pt 
Hon, and if God's method be to send His Son in 
flesh as the Mediator between God and man the 
cannot be but that those who reject His testim 
must die in their sins. As He has said, " I 
beheve not that I am He ye shall die in your sir 

Yet again consider the word *' rectitude '* w 
we have used as a single word to stand for 
conformity to the will of God which St. The 
calls rectitudo voluntatis, can such rectitude 

' St. John viii. 24. 
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regarded as independent of the acceptance of God's 
testimony to Himself ? There can be no conscious 
uplifting of the soul to God, no effort of conformity 
to His will without belief ; and it is to be remem- 
bered all through that it is rectitude, the motive of 
good works, and not the works, which is the neces- 
sary condition of beatitude, and therefore the 
essence of Probation. If therefore rectitude be 
essential to the state of salvation, and if it belong 
to rectitude to receive God's testimony, and if His 
testimony be that through Jesus Christ we must 
worship the Trinity in Unity and Unity in Trinity, 
then those who reject that testimony have departed 
from rectitude and are not in a state of salvation, for 
that departure is immoral. 

It may be well at this point to insist that the 
warnings of the Quicunque vult are not directed 
against those who have not been taught the 
Gospel, nor against those who are in bond fide 
intellectual difficulties. The loyalty of such to 
truth and strict honesty with self, in spite of distress 
coupled with their charity and humility is of the 
very essence of " rectitude." The stem warnings 
are for those who do not hold the Catholick Faith, 
but let it go. This ** holding " is something more than 
a mere intellectual assent — indeed so far as the 
understanding is concerned it is the submission of 
the intellect to the incomprehensible — for it calls 
forth the activity of the whole man : his affection 
is moved to devotion to good and his will to strive 
after rectitude; he has made the adventure of 
faith and has had spiritual experience, he has 

a3— (a4«5) 




I Aftt the Lord is gracious.' If such an one 
tmi amy and break his (aith, is there anything 
aiMtXHy and unjust in his perishing everlastingly 
fawa the presence of God, except he turn and 
rqMDt ? And if so is there any arrogance or lack of 
clMiity in warning a man of his danger ? 

If Clttist be a " Light that lighteth every man that 
Cometh into the world," that Light must show 
Um Uoivenal lintli, aiil to enty mm is iliom 
wnwtthing of that TmOL WH Iw oriffl be sot 
nakB the adveutan at i w p oPM to the li^ 
given ? If thii be n, then puMntrntnt ol tint 
Faith and the zeqwue givn afe for miy aun 
the cmdal test : tfaejr axe the ve^r —ci of 
pFobati<m. 

' 1 St. Potor ii, V. 3. 



CHAPTER IX 

PURGATORY 

Thb Eternal Hope shows Purgatory to be the real way out of 
the Moral difficulty — But Prejudice in the way— Supposed 
Rejection by the Church of England — A Truth cannot be 
denied because put to Base Uses — ^The Official Teaching of 
the Council of Trent — ^And of the Synod of Bethlehem- 
Anglican Articles condemn the Dactrina Romanensium, — ^But 
the Commendatory Prayer involves the doctrine of Trent — 
The English Article Earlier than the Tridentine Decree — 
Which also condenms Superstitious Abuses — Purgatory a 
Moral Necessity — ^Purgatorial Pain not inconsistent with 
Rest and Felicity — ^Purifying Fires in Scripture — Cannot be 
under conditions of Time — ^^ayer for the Departs a Com- 
mon Usage of All Mankind, except Calvinists and Moslems 
— Its place in the English Service Books. 

Anyone who has read the Eternal Hope with even 
moderate attention must have been brought to 
see that the solution of most of the moral and 
sentimental difficulties concerning the finality of 
the judgment which is to separate the sheep from 
the goats would be found to lie in a sane and 
reasonable doctrine of Purgatory : also that the idea 
of Purgatory is seriously entangled by the weeds of 
prejudice. 

The prejudice Hes in the fact that the doctrine of 
Purgatory is regarded as " Romish," and that it 
was "swept away" by the Reformers because of 
the abuses which attached themselves to it. And 
whereas all those who have revolted against 
popular ideas of Hell and have sought a way 
of escape in the direction of Universalism are 
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FlotMtants,* therefore they feel bound by their 
Instiiicts and traditions to a revolt against Pro- 
testant eschatology which must itself be Protestant. 
This lands them in serious difhculties, as it puts 
PrngiUay oat of boaads 1 

For taamfie. Dean Fainr qaotea witii ^^froval 
a statement a3wat Poigatoiy iram tiie Roman 
CatJBchism. Utiiatwenalltberemnldbenotiimg, 
in his oiHnitxi, to say against fba doctrine, and- the 
Refonnen wonld never have condenmed it It 
is, however. poasiUe that that is aH that the Rixiiaa 
Church does teach, and tiiat none the lest the 
Refonnen did condemn it. -If tiiey did so. en 
grounds of prejudice alone it would be greatly 
to their discredit. There must have been some 
misunderstanding I 

Confusion is further complicated by the assump- 
tion that the English Church has formally repudiated 
the doctrine of Purgatory. The assumption is 
based on the fact that the Council of Trent says 
that " There is a Purgatory," ' and that the Twen^- 
second Article says that " The Romish doctrine 
concerning Pui^atoiy ... is a fond thing vainly 
invented."' Of this more hereafter. Our first 
business is to get rid of prejudice. 



' The idea of hell in which they had been brought up and 
against which they have revolted, namely the crude and 
shallow idea of arbitrary felicity and arbitrary torment, 
conjoined with the supposition that the bulk of mankind are 
foreordained to the latter, is Protestant. 

* Session iiv. 

> Article xxii. 
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It would be well for the world if men never lost 
sight of the principle that the truth or falsehood of a 
thing has nothing to do with expediency. If the 
doctrine of Purgatory is true, it is true, and its truth 
is not afifected by the fact that it has been used for 
the promotion of superstition in the interests of the 
covetous. It would be ridiculous and immoral for 
men to reject it on the ground that it is undesirable 
that it should be received. It is as if one should 
say, " It is no doubt true that two and two make 
four, but the truth has been abused by criminals 
who have used it in the falsification of accounts, 
therefore let us decree that two and two do not 
make four." This illustration should bring to our 
minds another important truth which is that things 
are what they are, whatever we may Uke them to be. 

To consider, therefore, the doctrine of Purgatory 
on its merits. It would be possible to begin historic- 
ally and trace the steps by which the belief about 
the state of souls between death and the general 
judgment have come to be defined, but the state- 
ment in the decree of the twenty-fifth session of the 
Council of Trent is so brief and simple that our 
best method seems to be to begin by giving that 
statement. " There is," it says, " a Purgatory, 
and the souls there detained are helped by the 
prayers of the faithful and most effectually by the 
acceptable Sacrifice of the Altar." It is not our 
business here to discuss the sacrificial character of 
the Eucharist. It will sufl&ce to remind the reader 
that all Christian prayer is made " through Jesus 
Christ our Lord," that is to say, that all petitions 
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obtain a hearing on the ground of the sacrifice of 
Christ for us, that is on a sacrificial basis, and that in 
the Lord's Supper, or Mass, we show the Lord's death 
with praise and thanksgiving, humbly beseeching 
the Father that " we may have remission of our sins 
and all other benefits of His Passion." The Mass 
is therefore a specially solemn way of saying, 
"Through Jesus Christ our Lord,' ' and in its celebration 
we may have any special " intention " or petition. 
We may therefore group " the prayers of the faith- 
ful " and " the acceptable Sacrifice of the Altar " as 
** intercession." The statement of the Council of Trent, 
therefore, is simply that souls that have departed this 
life can undergo purification, and that the interces- 
sions of the faithful on earth are of assistance to 
them. Nothing is said of flames, or of the time spent 
in Purgatory,^ nor is it suggested that the help 
afforded by intercession has the effect of shortening 
the time. On the contrary, the decree goes on to 
bid Bishops to see that ** a sane and wholesome 
doctrine is taught to the people," and that subtle 
questions which do not tend to edification, things 
uncertain, and such as lead to curiosity and 
superstition and filthy lucre are to be excluded. 

The Easterns avoid the word Purgatory, but the 
Synod of Bethlehem ^ says that " those who, having 
been defiled with mortal sins but have repented 
while yet alive, but having not brought forth any fruit 

* Such ideas may be found in popular books, but popular 
books are not the authoritative teaching of the Church. 

" I am indebted to Oxenham's Catholic Eschatology for 
this quotation from the decrees of the Syiir»H of Bethlehem. 
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of repentance ... we believe that the souls of 
these . . . depart to Hades, and there suffer the 
penalty of the sins they have committed : but that 
they have a consciousness of their deUverance and 
that they are delivered by the supreme goodness." 
Prayers and especially the unbloody sacrifice are 
said to avail for this deUverance. " Hades " is 
the term used instead of" Purgatory," but the sub- 
stance of the teaching is the same as that of Trent. 

We have yet to inquire whether the official 
Anglican teaching is in accord with the above if we 
are to have an unanimous consensus of Apostolic, 
or organized Episcopal Christendom. " The 
Romish doctrine concerning Purgatory {Doctrina 
Romanensium de purgcUorio) ... is a fond thing 
vainly invented." This sentence at first sight does 
seem most difficult. 

The first criticism to be made on it is that this phrase 
rejects something as silly, the Latin version which 
calls it a res futilis inaniter conficta is most expres- 
sive. It does not say that it is contrary to Scripture 
but merely that Scripture gives it no support, and 
that it is out of harmony with the tone of Scripture. 
Next it must be realized that it is not all and every 
doctrine of Purgatory, and therefore certainly not the 
mere broad statement that " there is a Purgatory,'* 
but only the teaching of the Romanenses on the 
subject which is condemned.^ To know, therefore, 

* Some apology is necessary for repeating this hackneyed 
piece of reasoning. But as this book may be read by some 
to whom these questions are new it seems necessary to cover 
tlia ground again. I crave the patience of those who are 
aLneady familiar with it. 
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what is oofidemned, it would be necessary to find oat 
wbo the " Romanenses "were and what they taught : 
dus» however, cannot be done with any certainty. 
This is, however, no great obstacle to a condu- 
sioo, because, though we may not know what that 
doctrine was, we may be certain that it cannot 
have been that which is positively taught in the 
English formularies, unless the English formularies 
contradict themselves. 

There is in the English formularies no formal 
positive statement on this subject. But in the 
prayers of a Church information is often to be 
obtained as to the traditional belief of that Church. 
No prawr can be made except on the basis of some 
doctrine, and many of the collects contain an express 
statement of the doctrine on which their petitions 
aro based, e.g. " O God, whose property is ever to 
hax-e mercy and to forgive, receive, etc." Now 
there is in the EngUsh service books a " Com- 
mondatorj- Praj-er for a sick person at the point of 
dei>arture ** which runs as follows : — ^ 

'* O Almighty God, vnth whom do rest the spirits 
of just men made perfect, after they are delivered 
from their earthly prisons : we humbly commend 
the soul of this Thy servant, our dear brother, into 
Thy hands, as into the hands of a faithful Creator, 
iuid most merciful Saviour, most humbly beseeching 
Thee that it may be precious in Thy sight. Wash 
it, we pray Thee, in the blood of that Immaculate 

* I'iJf Office for the Visitation of the Sick in the Book of 
Common Prayer. 
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Lamb that was slain to take away the sins of the 
world : that whatsoever defilements it may have 
contracted in the midst of this miserable and naughty 
world, through the lusts of the flesh, or the wiles of 
Satan being purged and done away, it may be 
presented pure and without spot before Thee." 

Purgatory means the place or process of puiging, 
which results in that which is submitted to it emerg- 
ing pure and without spot. The above prayer 
asks that " it," that is the disembodied soul which 
is always implied by the use of the neuter pronoun, 
may have the defilements contracted in the midst 
of this miserable and naughty world purged and 
done away. Now if it be true that petitions 
can be made only on the basis of some doctrine, 
it is manifest that the only basis possible for this 
prayer is the doctrine that " there is a Purgatory," 
which in very terms is the doctrine of Trent. Yet 
further this prayer is a prayer for the soul in Purga- 
tory, * and prayer for a soul in Purgatory can only 
be made on the basis that souls there detained are 
helped by the intercessions of the faithful. In fact, 
the doctrinal basis of this prayer is throughout 
the doctrine enunciated by the Council of Trent, 
except that the decree of Trent says nothing of the 
nature of Purgatory, while this prayer gives by 
impUcation rather more expHcit teaching: for it 
teaches us that that Purgatory eradicates defilements 

^ That it is used before the point of departure and is 
therefore used in anticipation of Purgatory does not alter 
the fact, and the prayer can be used equally well immediately 
or even at any time after the point of departure. 
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contracted in the life of this earthly priscm and 
that when these are removed the soul being pure 
and without spot is presented before God. 

The " defilements " are what later systematic 
writers of the dogmatic theology call the rdiquuB 
Peccaiorum, or remains of sin, and " presentation 
before God " is nothing but the universal belief of 
Christendom that those souls that are pure and 
without spot — ^i.e. "spirits of just men made perfect " 
—enjoy the Beatific Vision. 

There is no logical need to say any more about the 
Roman Doctrine condenmed by the twenty-second 
of the EngUsh Articles. But it is worthy of notice 
that the Article could not have been a rejection of 
the doctrine proclaimed at Trent, for the Article was 
drawn up in a.d. 1552 and verbally amended early 
in A.D. 1563, the Convocation of the Province of 
Canterbury entering on their work on January the 
i6th of that year, while the session of the Coimcil 
of Trent which issued the decree on Purgatory did 
not occur till the December following. But this is 
not all. 

Both Article XXII and Session XXV of the Council 
of Trent dealt with Invocation of Saints and with 
the veneration of images and relics, as well as with 
Purgatory. The Article says the doctrine of the 
*' Romanenses " on these matters was fond and vain, 
and the Tridentine decrees say that if any abuses 
have crept into those salutary prac^'*-»s, of such 
" the holy synod vehemently de 'be utter 

aboUtion," and the fi — ^bserv. e Uu^ 

synod show that air* nd ^ 
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invented," did exist. There were clearly abuses 
which both assemblies saw fit to condemn. 

It is now possible to give a systematic statement 
of the Catholic doctrine of Purgatory — and its rela- 
tion to probation. Life in this present world is 
sufficient for the former : we are given in this life 
Grace which makes us capable of the Divine vision, 
and if we keep our rectitude we shall finally be pre- 
sented before God : so long as this life lasts it is 
possible for us to fall from grace given and to arise 
again and to amend our ways, but we tend more and 
more to take one side or the other until we are finally 
fixed, either in rectitude or rebellion : this life 
may well suffice for taking sides and we have no 
right to expect and need not desire an extended 
probation : ** now is the day of salvation." 

Now it is clear, if this is so, that, in a sense, judg- 
ment comes to a man at death, for it is then that the 
door is shut. Those that have taken sides against 
God and have fallen from grace are " set," they can 
turn no more, they are therefore finally excluded 
from beatitude : their Ufe has been selfish, and 
now they are left to themselves. Those, on the other 
hand, who have finally persevered in grace, however 
many falls they may have had, are also " set " : 
their wills will never again consent to be deflected 
ftx)m rectitude, they are certain of ultimate beati- 
tude. But it is difficult to think of many, it is 
difficult to think of one's self, as fit to pass straight 
to the Divine vision. God's side has been taken, 
ins have been repented of 8^4 their guilt remitted, 

« the damage done b^ ^ remains, we still 
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need growth in holiness, and this 13 provided in 
Purgatory : and the English prayer for the Com- 
mendation of a Soul is that Purgatory may have 
its perfect work. Purgatory is a state of the faiihfiA 
departed. 

Nowthestate of the faithful departed is represented 
as one of joy and felicity, but Purgatory is repre- 
sented as an all-searching fire. These are, however, 
quite compatible. The soul that can never be 
exposed to further temptation is certainly at rest, 
and the soul that is assured of ultimate beatitude 
is certainly in joy and felicity, whatever pain the 
process of Purgatory may involve. 

As regards this "pain." Wedo not ^ozr anything 
about it, but we know that.if there be pain, the faith- 
ful soul must willingly undergo it, it can have no 
desire to shirk any d^pline which maybe necessary 
to the development of that perfect holiness without 
which no man shall see the Lord. Also the Scrip- 
tures constantly speak of all purif)ring work as of a 
" fire," as that " the fire shall try every man's work of 
what sort it is," and that the man "himself shall be 
saved, but so as by fire." ' Also puigation somevhere 
is part of every righteous man's discipline, " Whom 
the Lord loveth He chasteneth," ' and " If a 
branch bear fruit He purgeth it, that it may bring 
forth more fruit.'" All that we know is that for 
those who finally take God's side only at the close 
of Ufe, and who are, so to speak, but deserters from 

' I Cor. iii, V. 13. 
* Hebrews lii, v, 6. 
' St. John XV, V. a. 
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the Devil at the last moment, and those who, 
though they have brought forth fruit have yet been 
so far ''entangled in the cares and riches and 
pleasures of this life that they have brought no 
fruit to perfection," there must be some discipline 
whereby the indispensable holiness is attained. If 
such are conscious of the evil influence of their sin 
as still at work in the world, that is, if "their works 
do follow them," they cannot, now that their 
" hearts are fixed and they sing and give praise," 
well be free from pain, when they see the influence 
of their evil deeds still surviving. 

This Purgatory which the Church teaches is no 
second chance for the wicked, nor is it a special 
discipline for a body of doubtful persons who have 
not taken sides. It is also necessary to remember 
that Purgatory belongs to the intermediate state of 
the disembodied soul, and therefore it is not under 
conditions of space nor probably under those of 
time, and that therefore we need not suppose that 
the intermediate state is of different duration for such 
as die at different points of this world's time, and to 
speak of "shortening the time " is, in all probability, 
meaningless, although it is beyond the power of our 
imagination to picture a condition which has a 
beginning and an end but no duration. 

As regards prayer for the departed, that is in 
its beginnings instinctive. Mr. Oxenham in his 
Catholic Eschatology draws attention to the fact 
that Calvinism is the only system, with the very 
significant exception of Mohammedanism, without 
any recognized rite of sacrifice or practice of prayer 



CHAPTER X 

THE CONSUMMATION AND RESTITUTION OF ALL 

THINGS 

Thb Lame Man at the Beautiful Gate — ^Its Significance as an 
Allegory — In connection with the Symbolism of the Jewish 
Temple-— St. Peter's Sermon to the Crowd — Are not the 
Resurrection of the Body and General Judgment Superfluous ? 
— ^The panuioxical nature of the Resurrection Body — ^The 
General Judgment the final Appraisement of the Universe 
— A Great and desired Triumph of the Faithful — Our deeds 
continue to bear fruit till then — ^The phrase Restitution of 
all Things can only be given an Universalist Gloss at the 
expense of other parts of Scripture — The Apocaljrpse, 
moreover, foretells this Consummation, and says whojwill 
then be excluded — The End. 

When Peter and John went up together to the 
Temple* at the hour of prayer they passed a 
lame man who sat and begged at the gate that 
was called '* Beautiful." He begged of them, 
and in answer they commanded him in the Name 
of Jesus Christ of Nazareth to rise and walk. *' And 
he leaping up stood, and walked, and entered with 
them into the temple, walking, and leaping, and 
praising God." 

This, like many of the miracles of Our Lord and 
His Apostles, is also a parable or allegory.* The 
cripple sitting at the gate of the Temple, whose 

^ Acts iii. 

* There is no reason why an event should not serve SD 
allegorical or mystical purpose becatiae it happens to bt 

historically true. 
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inmost chamber is that of God's unveiled Presence, 
to which the whole of the rest of the Temple is an 
approach made expressly that men may go in and 
worship, is representative of mankind ; the man 
cannot go in because he is a cripple. To him enter 
the Apostles. They are no mere preachers and 
teachers, they possess the energizing power of 
Christ, Whose word is power, and Whose word of 
power is committed to them. As channels of this 
power, that is to say as Christian Priests, they 
pronounce the effectual word in such wise that 
" immediately his feet and ankle bones receive 
strength" and he goes in with them into the 
Temple. 

The approaches to the Holy of HoUes, into whose 
courts the lame man went with the Apostles, walking 
and leaping, and praising God, are in themselves an 
allegory. First there is the courtyard with the altar 
of burnt offering on which the sin offering and burnt 
offering of the great Day of Atonement were made : 
this altar stands for the Cross of Calvary. Beyond 
the altar of burnt offering lies the laver, representing 
Baptism, which must be passed before the first 
chamber or Holy Place is reached in which is the 
table of the " Shew " bread with the candlestick, 
and the Altar of incense, where the blood of the sin 
offering is sprinkled, the whole representing the 
Christian Mass which is the central act and cere- 
monial expression of the essentially sacrificial self- 
dedication of Christian worship, for it is " here," 
that is, at the Eucharist that " we (Christians) offer 
and present unto God ourselves, our souk and 
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bodies, to be a reasonable, holy and lively sacrifice " 
to Him. Behind the Veil is the Holiest of all. 
Heaven itself, wherein is the Mercy Seat for the 
Glory of God, into which the High Priest Christ 
has entered,* once for all, with the Blood of His 
Great Atonement. 

This brings us to another event of the deepest 
allegorical significance. When Jesus cried with a 
loud voice and gave up the Ghost, " the Veil of the 
Temple was rent in twain from the top to the 
bottom,"' this signifying that the way is laid 
open for the lame man who is healed into the 
very Presence, " having boldness to enter into the 
Holiest by the Blood of Jesus, by a new and living 
way which He hath consecrated for us through the 
veil."* In Christ the veil of exclusion frmn the 
Beatific Vision is taken away. 

These allegories present to us the spiritual life- 
bistoiy of man as he passes through iMX)bation and, 
if accepted, Pui;gatory also, to be presented pure 
and without spot before God. When the multitude 
who saw the lame man leaping and waUdng, ran 
together in amazement, Peter moved them to pass 



< This expression is from the English Use of the Mass 
called the " Order of Administratioa of the Lord's Supper 
and Holy Communion " in the Book of Common Prayer. 
The same phrase occure in the American Use. 

■ The ceremonies of the great day of Atonement are given 
in Leviticus xvi, and the mystical or allegorical meaning of 
them is the theme of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

' St. Matthew xxvii, v. 51 ; St. Mark xv, v. 38 : St Luke 
xxiii, V. 45. 

' Hebrew! 1, ». ig. 
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through these same stages of approach. " Repent 
ye," he says, " and be converted that your sins 
may be blotted out when the time of refreshing 
should come from the presence of the Lord ; and 
He shall send Jesus Christ, Which before was 
preached unto you : Whom the heaven must receive 
until the times of the restitution of all things " * 
In this, St. Peter not only carries his hearers 
through the stage of probation, in which there is 
opportunity for conversion, and, after God's 
side has been taken. " refreshment " or rest from 
temptation, but leads them on to the expecta- 
tion of the return of Christ and '* the restitution of 
all things," the last great judgment when many 
of them that sleep in the dust of the earth shall 
awake, "some to everlasting life, and some to ever- 
lasting shame and contempt. And they that be 
wise shall shine as the brightness of the firmament ; 
and they that turn many to righteousness as the 
stars for ever and ever." * 

A question may be asked as to whether the 
resurrection of the body and the final General 
Judgment are not superfluities. If the soul has 
been delivered from its earthly prison and has 
had the defilements contracted in the midst of this 
miserable and naughty world purged and done 
away, why should it be called out of Heaven for a 
second judgment ? Moreover, the resurrection 
body when closely thought about seems to be a 
meaningless idea, a "spiritual body," a contradiction 
in terms. 

' Acts iii, V. ig. » Daniel xii, v. 2. 
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Our conception of the resurrection body i 
4 course paradoxical, but rightly so. We think 

natural body as the means whereby we kee] 
• contact with the world around us, but we 

think of its limitations as essential attributes 
body : a body cannot vanish from sight, 
example, or pass through closed doors. At d 
we are " imclothed," and at the resurrection w( 
told that we shall not be " unclothed " but " clo 
upon." * Now existence in an eternal spiri 
condition >^ithout the limits of time and spa( 
so far beyond our imagination that it is diff 
to see any difference between a disembo 
personality and a personality in a " body " 
limited by conditions of time and space, because t 
limitations seem to us essential though nega 
pn^perties of a " body /' We can, however, believe 
there is some real privation in being " uncloth 
at death, and that that state is verv difte 
from that wherein we shall be "clothed upon" ir 
resurrection body. 

The teaching of St. Thomas on this point 
perliaps help us to see how there may be a differe 
Beatitude he says is all-satisfying, and once the 
lias been admitted to the Divine Vision its joys ca; 
be intensified. But the embodiment of the 
extends its capacity for felicity by reason of 
means of contact with environment which a I 
affords. Tliis of course only helps us to see 
dimly, and nodoubt St. Thomas also only saw 
dimly himself : but this teaching does help us, ( 

• II Cor. V, V. 1-4. 
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if only dimly, to see that to rise again with our bodies 
is not ciltogether superfluous and meaningless. 

But why bring the soul that has already passed 
the ordeal of judgment at death up again ? In the 
hrst place we must bear in mind that all descriptions 
of detail and method as regards the last judgment 
are figurative, such for example as present to us the 
physical arrangements of a law court with the sitting 
of judgment and opening of books. In the next that 
if every man's salvation were simply a private matter 
between that man and God, then a second general 
judgment might perhaps be superfluous, but that 
is not the case : we are on the contrary all members 
one of another. Indeed, the whole universe is a thing 
that is at unity in itself, and tends to a unified 
end, and when that end is attained there must be a 
final appraisement. This appraisement is not an 
event which the faithful are to fear, but a great 
triumph and vindication which is earnestly to be 
desired. " If," as I said at the beginning of this 
book, " goodness consists in being willing to fulfil our 
part in a universe in which all the parts work together 
to a common end, then it is only in the end that 
we can find the happiness of achievement in having 
played that part, and secured our place in that final 
consummation." ' 

Further, when we have taken sides and die we can 
be judged for what we are, but our works are not 
yet ripe for judgment ; as the Lama said to Kim,* 
" Thou has t loosed an act into the world, and as a stone 

* Put I, obapter i. page iz. 

■ Kim by Rudyard Kipling, chapter xii. 
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thrown into a pod so spread the cooseqnanoe^ thoa 
canst not tell how far." The chain ctf causes and 
effects in theconduct of human a£Esin must penefarate 
we know not how far. Aether far good or far evil, 
they must indeed make themselves fdt in the world 
till the end, and so it is not till then that eveiy 
man can ** have praise of God." ^ Well therefore 
may we pray for the living in this life of probatioQ 
and the departed in Purgatory.and even forthe Saints 
who though they see God are not yet clothed upon, 
that God wiU " shortly accomplish the number of His 
elect, and hasten His Kingdom, that we with all those 
who are departed in the true feith of God's Holy 
Name may have our perfect consummation and Uiss 
both in body and soul." 

It is a pity that controversy should have to be 
introduced here, but the idea of " the restitution 
of all things " has been claimed as teaching the prin- 
ciple of Universalism, and is maintained to mean 
that every creature will be ultimately restored to the 
end or place for which he was created. The principal 
objection to this, as we have already seen, is that if 
it is inevitable that every creature must ultimately 
attain its destiny then there can be no free-will ; the 
whole imiverse must be at bottom " mechanical." 
This is the same conclusion as that arrived at by a 
different route by those who assert that life is nothing 
but matter in motion, and that the future motions of 
all matter are already determined as they are the 
necessary chain of consequences of the now existing 
disposition of matter and energy, and the MecliailiGal . 

' I Corinthians iv, v. 5. 
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theory, however arrived at, is altogether fatal to the 
Religious Explanation of the Universe. For if we have 
DO future life, or if the place which we are to occupy 
in it is f oreordainedand inevitable, then there is no call 
for the effort of prayer and the desire of rectitude, 
the mortification of evil desire and the diligent xtse 
of the means of grace which make up the practice 
of religion. 

It might be well to add that those who accept the 
authority and testimony of Scripture must agree that 
one place of Scripture cannot be so expounded as 
to be repugnant to another,* and the testimony of 
Scripture to the finality of the judgment which 
shall separate the sheep hoia the goats is unquestion- 
able and is therefore contrary to the Univeisalist 
interpretation of "The Restitution of all Things." 

The Apocalypse is a mystical account of the motion 
of the Universe towards a final consummation in 
which " the Earth is reaped." This final consum- 
mation is represented as the Marriage Supper of the 
Lamb, which recalls the parable of the ten Virgins, 
also as the New Heavens and the New Earth, and 
the New Jerusalem the perfect city that is at 
unity in itself. But this unity is not presented to us 
as attained by compelling obstinate rebels to come in, 
but by finally shutting them out : there shall " in no 
wise enter into it anjrthing that defileth, neither 
worketh abomination, or maketh a lie, but they that 
are written in the Lamb's book of life : " * and the 
exclusion covers not only sorcerers, whoremongers, 
and Uars, but also the fearful and unbelieving. 

* Aitkile XX. ' Revelation ui, v. 47. 
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How therefore shall we escape if we n^^ect 
great salvation? '* ^ And the great salvation is tb 
we are given this life with reason by which to disce 
right from wrong, and finee-will to choose wiii< 
we will do: we have "the Light that Ughteth eve 
man that cometh into the world*'' and that tno% 
the disobedient to conversion to " the wisdom 
the just " : we have the Grace of the Holy Ghc 
working through the Sacraments to raise as frc 
the death of inherited and actual sin to the i 
of real and not merely '* imputed " righteousnc 
and to ultimate beatitude* : we have time in wiii 
to make the adventure of faith and take God's si 
and grace to persevere : we have the care of Chri 

!f ' at our deathbeds lest we should suffer ourselves 

the last hour in the pain of death to turn from Hii 
For the Christian priest is to be called for, and wh 
he comes he has power, for if we confess our sir 
he is faithful and just in remitting our sins in the Nar 
of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Gha 
He has also the Bread of God which is He that cai 

i ' down from heaven to give hfe to the World as t 

Viaticum, or food, for the journey through the Vail 
of the Shadow, and he will also " pray over the sick 
and should " anoint him with oil in the name of t 
Lord, and the prayer of faith shall save the Sick, aj 



jT , * Hebrews ii, v. 3. 

• T-T«» /»Qn olcrt 



He can also reach those who cannot reach 1 
Sacraments. 

• Will any reader who does not know it go carefu 
through the Order for the Visitation of the Sick in the Booh 
Common Prayer ? 
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the Lord shall raise Him up " ^ : and when this life is 
over we have a Purgatory in which there is rest 
from temptation and the felicity of Assurance of the 
Divine Vision when " the defilements contracted in 
the midst of this miserable and naughty world have 
been purged and done away," and at last a joyful 
Resurrection, in which we shall be clothed upon with 
a spiritual body, and when every man shall have 
praise of God. 

But we must not forget the Commimion of saints 
and the law of brotherly Charity, nor the assistance 
which we can give to those whose defilements, 
contracted in this miserable and naughty world are 
now being purged and done away, by our interces- 
sion, both in our private prayers and in the great 
pubhc intercession at the Church's Altar : nor the 
Great Cloud of Martyrs by whom we are compassed 
about,* and that "wonder in Heaven," "the Woman 
Clothed with the Sun and the Moon under her feet 
and on her head the Crown of twelve stars, who 
brought forth the Man-child," * and who is the mother 
of all whose names are written in the Lamb's book 
of life : whom we desire that they may all " pray 
for us sinners now and in the hour of our death." 

Man is made a httle lower than the Angels : to 
be crowned with Glory and Worship. 

' St. James v. ' Hebrews xii, v. i. 

' Revelation xii. 
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An Appendix on Pragmatism — and Books 



I. pRAaUATISU 



AccoRSnta to the origlnaJ plui of this book. It was intonded to 
provide on appendix for the help of Bach as were actually 
otstresaed by difficulties of faith. Muct) of the matter which 
such an appendix should contain has been used up in the book, 
and many of the other suggestiona that might have been offered 
are really best made vivd voce by an understanrling friend who 
knows the individual circunistances of the case of distress before 
him : but this much may now be said. Mere argument may not 
be of much use in such cases, it may even do hann : it is not 
disputation but work which restores a man's touch with the 
stubborn paradox of real life. But a friend who was looking 
over the proofs of this book has drawn my attention to a new 
work by Professor WLliam James, of Harvard, U.S.A., author 
of "The Varieties of Beligious Experience," called "Prag- 
matism." My friend's Idndneaa has had the double result of 
restoring the original idea of an appendix, and providing the 
appendix ready made for such as will procure Pragmatism and 
read it. Professor James is a teamed psychologist and Prag- 
matism is a thoroughly unprincipled system of philosophy I 
I find, moreover, that without knowing it, I have in the courM 
of this book been frequently guilty of pragmatism I 

The essence of Pragmatism is that it is practical : nothing, 
according to this school, matters wldch has no " cash value," 
which has. that is to say, no bearing on the actual business of 
living one's life : on the other hand, it maintains that nothing 
has so high a " cash value," nothing affects the conduct of a 
man's life, so much as his philosophy, even though it be only a 
" more or less dumb sense of^ what life honestly and deeply means." 
The philosophy which matters is that of which Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton sp^ks in his Introductory remarks on the Importanc* 
of Orthodoxy, in the volume called "Heretics." 

There are other exponent! of the truth that there is a 
philosophy that matters, of whom I will suggest three : " Iha 
Preacher." Mr. Rudyard Kipling, and the Catholic Chorch. 
People are often troubled by the problem why the dismal 
■" n of The Preacher, the burden ot whose dirge is that 



1 cofcnate short stories such as " The Miracle of Pnmii 
Bhagat : " ■ in these he gives pictures of native life ia India, 
whidi is essentially a religious and therefore a hopeful liie, 
even though the religion of fakirs, yogis, Jain monks and Lamas 
be dressed up in absurdities and sometimes, teste Mr. J. C Oman, 
who writes o( " The Brahmans, Thcisis and Maslims of India," 
in obscenities. The Catholic Church oflei?, as I myself have 
endeavoured to show, and as the lives ol the martyrs demonstiate 
beyond <juestioD. a "blessed hope of everlasting life" vrbich 
makes this life not only supremely worth living, but worth living 
strenuously. The school (of HaBckci, for example] that 
proclaims that the methods ot natural science are the only 
methods, would rob us of all and every philosophy of life ; but 
the resulting vanity and vexation of spirit would be so intolerable 
that even practical Englishmen would God it better to drink the 
sacred waters of "Mother Gungo" (the Ganges) and die of 
typhoid I I suggciit here the reading of another story of "iir. 
Kipling's, " The Conversion of Aurclian Mcgoggin " : ' its author 
calls it a tract, and a very good tract it is ' The only men who 
would find an unrxplained universe tolerable arc those who are 
wholly absorbed in the objects around them, such as the scientist. 
who is fascinated by the special field of his research, like the 
German, who, on his deathbed, regretted that he had dissipated 
his energies on too wide a field (he had, I believe, taken into hLi 
view a whole group of insects) ; or such a man of the world as 
Mr. Samuel Pepys, who was fully occupied with the often trivial 
matters which fill the pages of his immortal diary I 

But to return to Profes.sor James: he fe. as I have said, a 
psychologist, and he points out what tew philosophers have the 
courage to own, even if they are aware of it. viz., that difference 
of temperament is a chief cause of difference of philosophy : on 
the one side are the " Rationalists," whose passion is for abstract 
truth and the inherent unity and consistency of the universe, 
and who insist on going by principles, and on the other the 
" Empiricisls" who care only for " facts." The Pragmalist finds a 
" cash value " in both the rationalist ideal, which I have called 
faith in unity, and in lacts, and is not deterred from com- 
pounding from the two a working philosophy of life by the fact 
that it involves a certain amount of unexplained paradox. 

Mr. James's book suggests, though he does not say so, that the 
Scholastic Philosophy is at bottom pragmatist, especially as 

■ Vide Tht Stcf^Hd JuK^li Book. 
• Plain T^lt,Jrcm ihi llil.i. 
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pragmatism is, as he says, but " a new name for some old ways 
of thinking." The Scholastic Philosophy is " Monist " (in the 
generic, not the specialised Haeckelian sense of the word), in 
that it assumes the unity of Being, and *' Pluralist " in that it 
accepts as a matter of course its visible diversities ; it is also 
pragmatist in that " substance " and '' accidents " do not really 
constitute a doctrine, but are an analysis of the ordinary man's 
way of thinking about things. It is for this reason that some 
of us, in spite of a contrary opinion on the part of some of the 
Modernists, find the *' Angelic Doctor," St. Thomas Aquinas 
refreshingly modem, and believe that his Summa Theologia 
"doth contain," provided it be read with discrimination (for his 
conclusions are not always de fide /) " a godly and wholesome 
doctrine, and necessary for these times." ^ 

It is also evident to those, who think, that the Catholic Church 
is a pragmatist institution. She is not a philosophy or body of 
doctrine, but " a congregation of faithful men " ' united in the 
allegiance of the blood-tie to God : she is, therefore; anti- 
doctrinaire 1 Men of the rational type may think and theologize, 
but she will not let them explain away her facts in the interest of 
consistency, and when they try to do so she gives formal expression 
to her facts in terms of paradox. All ** heresy " comes from the 
endeavour to be consistent 1 But the Church's pragmatism does 
not end here. She also is pragmatist in looking not backwards on 
abstract truth, but forwards to a great and triumphant result. 
She is monist in looking to that result as a thing that is " at unity 
in itself." and pluralist in asserting the " ten thousand times ten 
thousand and thousands of thousands" which will then attain to 
unity. 

This brings us to the relation of Pragmatism to the second part 
of my book, which deals with Universalism. The real basis of 
Universalism is not sentimental aversion from thinking of the 
lost, but the rationalist temper of unity and consistency. But 
Pragmatism is " meliorist," it can look to the future thmg that 
has unity in itself, and yet accept the idea of that unity not being 
attained without wastage and loss, and indeed shows meliorism 
to be the more tolerable and practical philosophy of life. 
Professor James's treatment of the subject is a philosophic 
expression of the hope which the Church has always offered, 
a hope which necessitates a " chaste conversation coupled 
with fear." " There is " he says in his last lecture, and he, 
by the way, is a psychologist, " a healthy minded buoyancy 
in most of us which such a (perilous) universe would exactly fit." 
Universalism, or, as he calls it. absolutism, is afraid of the life 
of adventure, and he does not hesitate to call it " sick-minded." 

> C/ Article zxzT, *'Of Homilies." 

> Article xiz. 
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It cuts, as we have seen, the foundations from under practica 
Christianity. 

I will add that I have only touched on the first and last o 
eight lectures, which are anything but dull reading ; how cai 
lectures be dull when the professor in the first few words tells hi 
audience that " whatever universe a professor believes in, i 
must at any rate be a universe that lends itself to length] 
discourse 1 " 

II. Books 

It is time, however, to offer some suggestions about books o: 
a more teclmica] kind. These may be divided for our pnzpoac 
into three classes. 

The first class are purely didactic, they ar« cupboards foil o^ 
information ; in this class all that we want is that the cupboard 
shall be full and the contents tidy. Information may be wanted 
on the creed of Christendom, on the received tenets of modern 
Natural Science, and on the text and history of the Scr iptm es. 

As regards the Creed of Christendom, thsre are the ^ King's 
Book," " The Catechism of the Council of Trent." which are 
Anglican and Roman respectively and are authoritative, and 
Bishop Pearson's classic " On the Creed." Besides theae there 
are the Rev. T. A. Lacey's " Elements of Christian Doctrine." 
Dr. Mortimer's " Catholic Faith and Practice," and an *' Instruction 
in Christian Doctrine " ; the last is Roman. The only Greek 
, book I can name is a little popular Catechism called " The Mother 

;■ and Mistress of all Churches." 

For natural science, the best quite modern book for the general 

i reader is Professor Ray Lankester's " Kingdom of Man." as it 

covers a wide field and contains wholesome observations on the 
relation of natural science to the general conception of human 
life. A more advanced book with a narrower scop>e is Mr. 
Locke's " Studies in Heredity, Development and Evolution." 
M. Felix le Dantec's book is a good exposition of the mechanical 
theory of life, and a shrewd criticism of Weismannism. Keane's 
" Ethnology " is also useful as an account of mankind from the 
zoological standpoint, and Wilson is a standard authority on the 

: Cell and its development. 

For a knowledge of Scriptiu-e Criticism there is Hastings' " New 
Dictionary of the Bible," and, for a general introduction to Old 
Testament History, the Rev. F. J. Foakes Jackson's ** Biblical 
History of the Hebrews : " and in the New Testament such books 
as Westcott's " Introduction to the Study of the Gospels," and 
Salmon's " Introduction to the Study of the New Testament." 
Among books which come to closer grip ^^^th difficulties, Professor 
Stanton's " The Gospels as Historic Documents," and above all 
Sir \V. M. Ramsay's books, " Paul, the Traveller and Roman 
Citizen," and " Christ Born at Bethlehem." 
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A classic which deals with both th« first and third divisioiis ot 
this class is liddon's BamptoQ Lectmca on " The Divinity of 
our Lord," and a broad general presentment of our Lord's life 
and work is Sir John Seeley's " Ecce Homo." 

A second class of books are those which afiord not information, 
but mental gymnastics, whose object is to train the reader in 
correct thinking. They deal with what are called the Moral 
Sciences. The field of choice here is wider and more varied. 
Readers cannot be asked to begin again at the beginning with the 
verba] argnments of Euclid, and such like training in the 
rudiments of grammar, or to read text-books of formal logic such 
as Welton's. or a smaller book by Bylacds ; but if they care to 
try and learn something of the Scholastic Rtilosophy they will 
find that the Manuals of Catholic Philosophy in the Stonyhurst 
Series are good and sound though rather tough books, and there 
is no need to be frightened at them because they are written by 
Jesuits : the volumes of the series which serve the purpose are 
those on " General Metaphysics " and " First Principles of 
Knowledge." Two useful books are. for the general r«der, a 
new book called the " Certainty of Religion," which is a really 

¥>od though rather dry little treatise on Certitude by F. Storra 
□mer, and far such as have a trained knowledge of science, 
Foster's " Physiology," not, of course, for the subject matter, 
which is now to some extent out of date by reason of new dis- 
coveries, but because it is one of the best examples of the handling 
of evidence which we possess : the section, which deals with the 
brain may help the reader to realize the seemingly insolnbia 
character of the problem of the relation of mind to matter. 

Psychology, or the study of human nature, is really a branch 
of modern science, and ethics may be taken with it. The general 
reader will not probably care to go deeply into t*''" matter, 
bat for those who do there are volumes in the Stonyhurst 
Series, one on " Psychology," and the other on " Moral Philoso- 
phy," and there are two books on " Psychology," a shorter and 
a longer, by Prof. William James. But much of human nature 
is to t>e learned from more general reading, talHng such books 
as The Psalms, Ecciesiastes, Wisdom, and Ecdesiasticas, 
Shakespeare's plays, really good fiction, biographies, such as 
the " Life and Letters of G. J. Romanes," and such heterogeneous 
books as Mr. Chesterton's " Heretics " and " Pepys' E>iary." 

The third class deals more directly with apologetics, and here 
the reader must face books with which he will disagree. There are 
two sets for ua : first, apologetics against the oppositions (falsely 
so called) of science, and second, tboee against Universalism. 

Seeing the extent to which the difficulties with which we have 
had to do have turned on human nature, a difficult but most 
important work is Mr. J, E, lUingworth's " Personality, 
Human and Divine." Also Mr, Romanes' " Hind, Motion and 
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Monism." The works which express Haeckel's views are the 
" Riddle of the Universe." and the " Wonders of Ufe." and a 
shorter treatise called " Monism." His attitude that mind is 
but a function of the brain, that is. nothing else than matter in 
motion, seems sufficiently refuted by himself every time he uses 
the pronoun " I." The views of various men of science from 
Sir Oliver Lodge to Father Waggett and Bifr. Wilfrid Ward can 
be learned from the *' Ideals of Science and Faith." edited by 
Mr. J. £. Hands. In this connection should be read so much of 
Mr. Herbert Spencer's " First Principles " as deals with the 
Unknowable, and with it Bishop Pearson on Credibility and 
Testimony in the beginning of his treatise on the Creed, and 
Mr. Romanes' '* Thoughts on Religion." Father Waggett 's 
" Science and Religion " is a good introduction to apologetic 
study, and it provides an extensive bibliography. 

In the sphere of Eschatology. besides the " Eternal Hope." 
there is Oxenham's " Catholic Eschatology," and Dr. Pusey's 
answer to the *' Eternal Hope," in which will be found many 
references to other works. Dante's " Divina Commedia " should 
not be forgotten, and those who do not care to read St. Thomas 
on Beatitude in the original, will find his doctrine well pr^ented 
in Elmcndorf's " Elements of Moral Theology." 

This closes my list of books, except that a list of those of which 
I could ascertain the publisher's name and the price is given 
below, the authors' names being in alphabetical order. 

I would add to such as are in difficulties the advice, " Do the 
work and thou shalt know of the doctrine." Keep in contact 
with the Person of Christ through the exercises of religion and 
the doing of His will first, and then with patience knowledge of 
the doctrine will follow. 
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, Fall of, 100, Cap. xiv 
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299 
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Is Free, 62 
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is the practical appeaL I^. 
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niceties of interpretation 
than with the practical ap- 
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He enters a strenuous protest against the new idolatry 
that he sees growing up among the democracy. With the 
righteous indignation of a Moses he denounces the golden calf 
that has been set up in our midst. He insists that the Churches 
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